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Built for North Carolina Public Service Co., High Point, N. C. Similar Installations Constructed at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. (2); Orlando, Florida (2); Burlington, N. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Allegan, Mich.; 
Plainville, Mich.; Kingston, N. Y. 


HIGH PRESSURE TANKS 


50,000 CU. FT. OF GAS STORAGE AVAILABL E BETWEEN 5 LBS. AND 50 LBS. PRESSURE 
WE BELIEVE OUR QUOTATIONS WOULD INTEREST YOU 


Gas Plant Equipment - Gas Holders - Purifiers 
THE STACEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


RANSHAW, Vice-President EDW. J. BARCEL, 


W. D. BIRBECK, Sales Engineer retary 
HARVEY, Sales Engineer FRANK O. PANDORF, Chief Engineer 


zt. ¢ 
and Treasurer 


J. FRANK STACEY, 
ident and General Mer. 
GEO. H. CRESSLER, Gen. Sales Mgr. A. E. 


THE BUILDERS OF STACEY GAS HOLDERS FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
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Steere Welded Purifiers 





Welded Steel Purifier Built foy the Otis Steel Company, Cleveland 


The preference throughout the gas and by-product indus- 
tries for the Steere Purifier is not merely because of its 
nominal first cost. 


Its sturdy welded construction guarantees tightness against 
the severest tests and strains. 


Doors and door-handlin ng equipment are designed to permit 
rapid replacing of oxi 


Oxide trays of selected lumber are built to permit free pas- 
sage for gas and to prevent wedging of purifying material. 


Steere valves and welded steel manifold piping assure per- 
fect control of the equipment and give years of service. 
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Sy 45 Years of Progress - ; 











Forty-five years of progress ar 





complishment stand back of 





U. G. I. organization, formi 
background for the service it 


rendered the gas industry. 


With far-sighted vision and | 
ment it has always led the wa 


ward perfecting the art and 1: 





the process and operating stané 
from the low level of the old 
house to the present efficient 


erating or carbonizing plant 








In addition to developing and 
ducing practically every impo 
device and improvement used 1 
carburetted water gas industry 
day, U. G. I. research work 
benefited the industry far mo 
value than dollars and cents cat 


resent. 





OUR HOME 


Under one roof, in this splendid structure comprising 430,000 
square feet of area, the entire space is devoted exclusively to 
the uses of the U. G. I. organization. 


Bl we U-G-I- CONTRAC 


421 Peoples Gas Burlding, Chicago BROAD &ARCH ST p 
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ind Accomplishment.~ @ 





7: ia The U. G. I. has engineered, designed and installed about 1,100 
sets of carburetted water gas apparatus with a daily capacity 
in excess of 1,250,000,000 cu. ft., or 450,000,000,000 cu. ft. per 
annum, if they were all operating; also 141 waste heat boilers 
for the conservation of sensible heat from water gas apparatus 
and carbonizing plants; 237 automatic controls for the efficient 
operation of water gas apparatus; 30 installations of Cottrell 
Electrical Tar Precipitators, and 42 Pier Processes for soft coal 
operation—both improved developments of a comparatively 
recent date. 


The new U. G. I. Intermittent-Chamber Ovens are now being 
introduced, with the first installation being made for the Key 
City Gas Company, at Dubuque, Ia. 


The U. G. I. Contracting Company activities are by no means 
limited to work within the gas industry. There are distributed 
from New England to Texas monuments to its engineering skill 
and construction ability in the form of Locks and Dams, 
Hydro Electric Stations, Steam Power Stations, Bridges and 
Viaducts, Industrial Buildings, High Tension Lines and other 
varied works. 








TJouwerien Ole) eon 4 AD 


oT PHILADELPHIA ~ /4/9 Healey Building. Atlanta 
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Complete Gas Planty- 





End details, showing Simplicity and Strength 


We also Design and 


Manufacture: 


BENCHES, 


BY-PRODUCT GAS OVENS, 
PURIFIERS, 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS, 


TAR EXTRACTORS, 
VALVES AND CONNECTIONS, 


WASHERS 


Assembled Coils—Full area of pipe in bends. 
Built 20 to 40 Tubes high. 


COOLING 
COILS 


With 2-inch 
Tubes 


Patent Pending 








THE GAS MACHINERY COMPAN 
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t} - Special Machinery 


GAS 
OVENS 


View to right 
shows Top 
of Oven 
Battery 


This view 
shows the 


Pusher Side 


of Ovens 
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GLOVER-WEST 
ertical Retorts 
































SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (Ext.). 
2,500,000 cu. ft. per day. 


SOME OF THE ———— 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. (Ext.). GLOVER-WEST PLANTS FARIBAULT, MINN. 
1,060,000 cu. ft. per day. NOW BEING BUILT 400,000 cu. ft. per day. 


Natural Gas Plus Artificial Gas 


The Glover-West system of coal carbonization is peculiarly well 
adapted to such conditions where the addition of plant for the 
making of gas from coal has become necessary due to lessening 
supply of the natural product. By the continuous steaming of the 
retort charge gas of any desired calorific value within wide limits 
may be made, and can be readily varied from time to time as the 
natural product become less available. Glover-West retorts get the 
utmost out of the coal and give a constant volume of gas from hour 
to hour of constant quality. 





WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
é~%. Builders of Coal Gas Plants 


“le pe 
’ 441 LexingtonAve. New York. 
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Better Service to New Residence Sections 
without laying larger mains is possible 
if you use Connersville Positive Boosters 





The growth of our cities and the building up of new 
residential districts has placed a problem before the 
gas companies. The people who move into their new 
Small 10 Ib. Booster homes want the same kind of service that they had 
in the older part of town. Yet the return to the gas 
company will not justify the expense of digging up 
the small mains and laying larger ones. 





That problem can be solved by installing Connersville 
Rotary Positive Boosters to force more gas through 
the same mains. Moderate pressures of 4 or 5 Ibs. 
will let you use the old pipes and still supply enough 
gas. 





era The cost of equipment, chargeable to capital, would 


be moderate and the operating expense would be low 
for Connersville Gas Pumps are economical in power 
consumption and in up-keep. 


Ask us for quotations and operating data on a booster 
for your distribution system. 


Have you a copy of Catalogue ane 
The Connersville Blower Co. 


Large Gas Pump for connection 12th St. and Columbia Ave. 


to engine 





Connersville, Indiana 








Sales Offices _ 
114 Liberty Street 1 ag 
ae 
New York | The i in 
53 West Jackson Blvd. i. Otnery SS viny, a 
Chicago I teipase ie, te i 
£ Book spall Wiang™ / 
604 Chamber of Commerce / Sters *boy, me c } 
Bldg. N: Con, 4taj, 
Pittsburgh 2 =e ae Crsyiygre 20 / 
: Co tin as 
Eastern Service Co. f "Pan, hae Z 
Boston , var 4 
{ 4 d *e, °s, / 
dre - ° 
: Ss ‘ Rag. j 
j i ¥igg J 
High pressure Booster with coup- / Sie 4 
ling for direct motor drive 









COoNNERSVILLE 


Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 
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THE PROOF! 


Showing the Efficiency of the 
STILL SYSTEM of MULTI-STAGE COMBUSTION 


The demonstration plant, as indicated below, has been in operation for the past six months 
and is 19 feet 8 inches high 
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THE COMMON ONE-FLAME THE CARL STILL MULTI- 
METHOD STAGE COMBUSTION SYSTEM 


tae , Note how in the Still System the 
Note how combustion is practically heating gas is stretched over the 


limited to lower 5’ to 6’ 6”, and only— and then— entire height of the heating flue— 
occasional tips of flame reach 7’ 6”. 19’ 8”, 


NAW _ vy "' 


Furthermore—A 40% throttling of the volume of heating gas did not in the least affect the 
uniformity of the Still System, while the one-flame process was confined to parts in the 
immediate vicinity of the sole of the flue. 


Other strong points of the Still System are: 
Excessive Heating eliminated. Utmost protection of Distillation Gases. Highest yield in 
By-products, and Free Flowing Tar. Fastest operation of ovens and largest possible thru- 
put. Lowest consumption of fuel gas. Unlimited oven height. Maximum safety and 
minimum labor requirements in operation. Greatest efficiency. 


Let our Consulting Engineers give further details 


CARL STILL CORPORATION 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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No Trouble 
from Sticking 


If Stuck 


If, after long disuse the 
Valve seems stuck, it requires 
no drastic wrenching. 


90 DEGREE 
VISIBLE STOP 


Gone CHECK 
A stick of ial M ‘ 
tubricant is inecrteed. VALVE 7 eet 


LUBRICANT 


DUCT ’ q METAL 
~ ___ WASHER 


Rican agli 
i 
| 4 ALissuD 
ausust 2199 => 
_——; 
FS weno Og , 
aoans 1394 © 
159 


Lubricating Screw 


Hydraulic pressure of up to 
2000 pounds per square inch 
is exerted upon the plug, by 
merely turning the screw. 





LUBRICANT ea Fas LUBRICANT 
CHANNELS /” CHAMBER 


“E 


Open 


The Valve can then be easily 
opened or closed, without 
exertion. 


Special Merco lubricants in 
stick form have been com- 
pounded for different operat- 
ing services—to maintain the 
proper body and film at vary- 
ing temperatures and in con- 
tact with different kinds of 
gases, acids and solutions. 
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Sprague 
Standard 
Meters 


for 


accurate 





pilot light 


measurement 


Sprague Standard Meters represent 
over twenty years of progress 


Write for Bulletin No. 10 


Sprague Meter Company 


Bridgeport Conn. 
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Thee UNIT TYPE 


HORIZONTAL GAS and COKE OVENS 


Developed primarily to meet the requirements 
of the small and medium size gas plants 


This system of ovens is particu- 
larly adapted for plants requiring 
a daily capacity of 150 M. cu.ft. up. 


























The ovens can be fired with 
holder gas, or with I. E. Co. stand- 
ard bench producers equipped 
with the Doherty Bench Fuel 
aor Economizer. 


<-.97 


They are extremely economical i 
operation and require the mini- 
of labor. 





COAL BIN 





CHIMNEY 





q BELT-BUCKET ELEVATCR 
CHARGING LARRY~_/j 
(7 


BREEZE CHUTE ig re. 


FOUL MAIN 


CONE CAR 


KE STORAGE TRESTLES> ([¢ig) 
COKE eee =6-AOC.F cary. 





COKE PILE 





RETAIMIMNG WALL 
RECEIVING HOPPER 











' ' 
poo oe 
-_H 


COKE DEFLECTOR 


END VW 


This model, which reflects the achievements of our “Improved” HORI- 
ZONTAL GAS OVENS under a new form, is described in detail in a special 
bulletin sent on request. 


An enlarged lay-out of the UNIT TYPE ovens was displayed 
in our booth at the Chicago Convention 




















THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT GOMPANY 


24 STATE STREET Engineers- Builders NEW YORK CITY 
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Representative Gas and Coke Compa- 


PHILLIPS LANG & CO., Inc. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Mitchell Improved Vibrating Screen is 
the final answer to the problem of re-screening 
coke successfully and economically. The 
Mitchell Screen vibrates 60 times a second, im- 
parting to the screen cloth two distinct motions, 
the first being a circular motion—which throws 
the cloth up into the material to be screened— 
and the second a side sifting motion, similar to 
that of the old-fashioned hand shaking screens. 


These two motions occurring simultaneously 
form the peculiar motion which has made the 
Mitchell Screen so effective; and although the 
screen vibrations are produced with great 
rapidity the supporting frame is practically 
vibrationless. 


nies are rapidly adopting the 
MITCHELL SCREEN 


The MITCHELL ELECTRIC 
VIBRATING SCREEN 





Showing ease and rapidity of 
withdrawing and replacing the 
screen section. 


Fifteen minutes’ time and the services of 
two men are all that is needed to change the 
screen cloth on a Mitchell; no chain block is 
necessary. Screen cloth for the Mitchell 
does not have to be bought in specified 
lengths with specially prepared ends, but can 
be purchased in the roll and cut as desired, 
thereby enabling a supply to be kept in stock 
for emergencies. 


Below—Side view of a double deck screen 
with feed hopper. This view shows the 
easy accessibility of the ends of the vibrator 
as well as the eight screen tightening nuts, 
which makes it possible to adjust cloth ten- 
sion while screen is running. 


GG fai 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD: 


Industrial Railways, Automatic Rail- 
ways, Cable Railways, Cars, Tracks, 
Switches, Motor Cars, ‘Scales, Convey- 
ors, Skip Hoists, Electric Vibrating 
Screens, Cut-off Valves, or Gates, Weigh- 
ing and Measuring Devices, Coal Crack- 
ers, “Stevedore” Transmission Rope and 
Hoisting Rope, and the “Flotograv” 
(Coke Reclamation System). 





C. W. HUNT COMPANY, Inc. 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO., Ltd., 
358 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 


ERNEST F. LEARNED 
141 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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S M O O fy ACCUMULATOR 





























Smoot Steam Accumulatorand Control System 
Concord Gas Co., Concord, New Hampshire 


The U. G. L. Contracting Co., Engineers and Constructors 


New Smoot Installations Under Contract 


Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corp., City Gas Co. of Norfolk, Norfolk, Va. 
Troy, N. Y. Stone & Webster, Engineers. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., 
Engineers. Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Hempstead, Long Island. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. E. L. Phillips & Co., Engineers. 
The Bartlett Hayward Co., Engineers 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Detroit City Gas Co. 
Co. of Baltimore Station B Plant, Detroit, Mich. 


SMOOT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


136 Liberty Street New York 
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At the Convention— 
The Chief Topic of Conversation 








was the Reynolds Unique Exhibit 


) 1 Se 








T THE CONVENTION manufacturers proudly unveiled the results of a year of progress... 
What’s New? What’s Improved? What of the Future? ... As far as Regulators are 
concerned, the answer to these questions is the REyNoLps Gas REGULATOR... bring- 
ing new efficiency! New economy! New methods of standardization! Such was the 


Reynolds Products 


for all kinds of Pressure Reduction 
—for either artificial or natural gas. 


Governors— 
Intermediate Pressure 
Triple Outlet 
Holder 
Toggle Type Street 


Regulators— 
High Pressure Service 
Low Pressure Service 
Intermediate Pressure 
High Pressure Line 


Single and Double 
District Station 


Valve— 


Automatic Quick-Closing 
Anti-Vacuum 





endorsement by hundreds of members in attendance. 


For those few members who were unable to attend the biggest gas 
convention ever . . . the Reynolds display consisted of six life-size 
regulators in actual operation. Hooked up with 80 pounds pres- 
sure the first unit cut this to 9 pounds pressure, after which it 
was passed through a single district governor reduced to ten 
inches water column and this in turn was reduced by an Inter- 
mediate Pressure Governor to four inches water column. Three 
New Model 10 Regulators worked on pressures of 80 Ibs., 9 Ibs., 
and 10 inches, respectively. 


Comments heard at the show— 


Many features far in advance of anything on formance of working exhibit . . . Standardi- 
the market . . . The new valve stem for sta- zation of working units will increase efficiency 
tions—just what we have been looking for... in our service ... Reynolds new products 
More than a step ahead ... Remarkable per- workinthe field as well as whendemonstrated. 


_ Keeynolds 
Gas Regulator Company 


nderson, Indiana 
Established 1892 


New England Representative: EASTERN SERVICE CO., Boston, Mas. 
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Gasholders 
Condensers 
Purifiers 


Scrubbers 
Tanks 


Pipes 
Stacks—Flues 
Steel Plate Work 





























CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


Western Union Code, Cable Address: Cruskemper, Ambler 
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Diagrammatic view of a Sulzer ( 
Dry Quenching Coke plant 





cl 
T here are two methods of cooling By-product Coke— 


Wet Quenching and Dry Quenching 


et us compare them: 


WET QUENCHING DRY QUENCHING 
1 The heat contained in the glowing coke The heat of the glowing coke is reclaimed and uti- 
is entirely wasted. lized for steam generation. 


2 The sudden quenching with water splits Dry Quenched coke is cooled slowly. Hence it is 
the coke, thereby increasing the amount stronger, of better quality and contains less breeze 
of coke breeze and dust. and dust. 


4 Wet Quenched coke contains a large pro- Dry Quenched coke is absolutely dry and produces 
portion of moisture, entailing increased better thermal efficiency in both blast furnace and 
fuel consumption when thecokeisburned. gas house practice. 


In cold weather, difficulties are encoun- No water used in Dry Quenching—hence there is 
tered due to freezing. no freezing. 


5 In regions where the water supply is limit- There is no water to furnish, pump and dispose of, 
ed, wet quenching is wasteful and costly. in Dry Quenching. 


4 &- Sulzer System for Dry Gone coke is simple and dependable. 
The hot coke is charged into a sealed quenching chamber. Inert gases 
are circulated in a closed cycle by means of a fan, first through the hot 
coke mass where they absorb the sensible heat of the J gens coke, 
and thence — a steam boiler where hot gases transfer this heat to 
the water in the boiler circulation and convert it into steam. Literature 
describing the Sulzer System will be sent upon request. 


Dry Quenching Equipment Grporation 


COMBUSTION BUILDING 
A SUBSIDIARY CF INTERNATIONAL CCMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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The New Groble Automatic Regulator that was the 
sensation of the A. G. A. convention. 


Unbelieving thousands saw it demonstrated and 
were convinced. 


It stands alone in the field of achievement and is 
the latest addition to our complete line. 


It is the only regulator on the market that auto- 
matically increases and decreases the outlet pressure 
according to demand. 


Thousands saw it demon- 
strated and asked for 
literature. 


DID YOU GET YOURS? 


If not— 


Write today for 
descriptive folder. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of regulators for all 
kinds of pressure reductions— manufactured and natural gas 








GROBLE GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Chicago Representative—Utilities Service Co., Peoples Gas Building. 


Detroit Representative—H. E. Broughton, 409 Donovan Building. 
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The BARTLETT HAYWARD CO. 


Engineers and Founders 
BALTIMORE and NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF: 


Carburetted Water Gas Plants 
Complete Coal Gas Plants 
By-Products Plants 
Salt Water and Fresh Water Condensers 
De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines 
Purifiers - Steel Tanks - Shaving Scrubbers 
Vertical Waste Heat Boilers 
Gas Holders 


ate 


View of Main Plant, Located at Baltimore 
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Pioneer of the Gas Industry 


Including- GAS INDUSTRY- Est.1900- 


HENRY M. RILEY, Editor 

















For the Spirit of Unrest Let Us Be Thankful 


ahs 





7oe 


SPIRIT of unrest is evident throughout 
the gas industry. This reflects the un- 
willingness of progressive men to be content 
with the methods of today and their demand 
for the morrow with more efficient or more 
economical procedures. It is shown most con- 
spicuously upon occasions like the recent 
gathering of the American Gas Association 
where every session made evident the rest- 
lessness engendered by progressive spirits. 
The engineer is constantly demanding more 
efficient methods of manufacture and new dis- 
tribution procedures that will lower leakages 
and permit lower maintenance costs. The 
commercial department constantly seeks big- 
ger sales and more efficient household gas 
appliances. The industrial engineer is fight- 
ing vigorously for greater industrial-gas sales 
and for better furnaces and equipment as an 
aid to this end. 


HESE hopeful signs prove that the gas 

industry is adopting methods of vigorous, 
independent thinking. If this progressive 
spirit can be properly guided by executive 
counsel only good can come from it. 

Occasionally there was noted at the Chi- 
cago convention a word of caution on the part 
of the more conservative executives against 
new and untried ways. In several instances 
this took the form of a warning against the 
requirement of new investments. Such 
warning properly interpreted can well be 
sounded, for at this time with constant in- 
creases in demand for gas there is an amazing 





demand for enlarged manufacturing and dis- 
tribution capacity. It is essential that such 
new investments be carefully scrutinized in 
order that they may be made only where 
necessary and then only after thorough in- 
vestigation as to the intrinsic merits of the 
various types of equipment available. 


HIS needed caution must, however, not 

take the form of unnecessary conservat- 
ism. The gas industry is passing through a 
time of development and change. The old and 
inefficient must yield to new and better ways. 
It is just as important to know when to scrap 
the old equipment and to substitute the more 
efficient, as to be able to discriminate be- 
tween the various forms of new equipment 
offered. He who retains the old equipment 
too long is just as much in error as he who 
mistakenly puts in the inferior machine. New 
and increased investments are often war- 
ranted, even when the old machine may still 
be useful. Such new investment, when it 
makes for an increase in over-all efficiency, 
should not, and with the present “easy” 
money need not, be delayed. 


T THIS time of national Thanksgiving 

the gas industry can well count among 
its blessings the spirit of unrest, the demand 
for better things, the discontent with old and 
inefficient ways. He who does not recognize 
in these things an awakening of the industry | 
and a progressive spirit working for its good 
is himself not yet fully awake to the oppor- 
tunities of the day. 











































Goons’ and MacHiNes? 


~= Keith Preston o-~. 
Llooked at the gas tank sopaunchy andsguat~ 


,hashe a poeminside him or nol ? 
| looked and I looked at this funny old card 
/ind wondered whatstul? he contained fara bard. 
lsniffled at the rich oderiferous air 
/ groped for the poem / scented was there; 
/ sighed for our Sandburg to show me the Key. 
When. lo! the aftlatus descended on me 


Prosaic ? you tank set sotirm in the > TOUTE P 
Or earthy? this Qitan, fall bellied and round? 
We see, Carland 4, Oye rabble myopic, 
The heart ot this hull. how tt throbs philanthropic 
hough blatent his look, what a beautiful soul! 
How tree with the gains that he sgueezes/ram alt 
How lavish from sweetness and light from his gains, 
Serving the people with might and with macns. 
Ah. yes, he tllumines some millions of heaters, 
While brass buttoned thousands are reading his meters; 
cSo generous he, with his brightness sidereal, 
Yor Carl and myself (f you now atat [mear,) 
Can viston the god where you see the machine. 
But in justice to*Carl [would have you divine, 
Kus | gods are not earl’ So gaseous as mine 
—~<<®2egoles Gas ClubNecwrs 























High Lights 
of the 


Ninth 
Annual 
Convention 


of the 


American Gas 
Association 


by 


American 
Gas Journa/ 


Staff 


EETING for the first time as the agency of the 
entire gas industry, the American Gas Asso- 
ciation convened at the Stevens Hotel, in Chi- 


cago, October 10 to 14, 1927, for its Ninth Annual 
Convention and Exhibition. 


More than thirty-three hundred members and guests 
were registered upon this occasion and the assemblage 
included a goodly number of natural gas men. Many 
of the latter, incidentally, took a prominent part in the 
program procedure and contributed no small part tc 
the success of the undertaking which proved to be one 
well worthy of best and most progressive men of the 
industry. 

In viewing this meeting in retrospect, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that the choice of a city in the Middle 
West as the place for the convention was a happy 
thought, in that it was conducive to the gathering to- 
gether of many men who ordinarily might not have made 


















































the trip to some point farther East. Consequently many 
new and valuable contacts were made while some par- 
tially lapsed old ones were renewed and strengthened. 


In a great many respects the convention reflected the 
progressive spirit and up-and-doing attitude of the Mid- 
dle West and the enthusiasm of the able staff of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, who served as 
host jointly with the officers and staff of the American 
Gas Association. 

The exhibition staged by the manufacturers was not 
only attractively carried out but was also quite compre- 
hensive in its scope and served but to impress one with 
the thought that this feature constitutes an important 
and necessary phase of such conventions. 


There was no lack of well-planned entertainment and 
diversion which supplies the human leaven so essential 
to the well rounded success of gas conventions. 
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sull. 





A. B. Macbeth 
President A. G. A. 


year was well shown by the reports of the presi- 

dent, the secretary, and the treasurer, who sum- 
marized not alone the work of the Association, but also 
the progress of the industry as a whole. The treasurer’s 
report showed that the work of the Association has 
grown amazingly, for the annual budget for the 
general account now covers a multitude of items 
totaling between $450,000 and $500,000. There is 
also the Central Laboratory account for which the 
annual expenditures now exceed $75,000 and the in- 
dustrial gas research fund for which nearly $200,000 
has been spent or committed. 

The membership of the Association has shown 
gratifying increase, including at the close of the 
fiscal year, September 30, 675 gas or related com- 
panies, 448 manufacturing companies, and 4,639 indi- 
viduals. In this number are approximately 80 natural 
gas companies and 1,100 individuals whose mem- 
bership has been the result of the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation of America with the A. G. A. 


T HE prosperous and successful nature of the past 


Statistical Studies 


The report of the secretary-manager emphasized as 
conspicuous among the Association activities the en- 
larged work on statistics. In this field the Associa- 
tion has been fortunate in obtaining the co-operation 
and support of gas companies generally; and in con- 
sequence has been able to furnish both within and 
without the industry an increasingly valuable service 


‘ 


“It is the job of every gas com- 
pany, large or small, to supply its 
product for every heating purpose 
in its community—every last one— 
to which gas can reasonably be ap- 


“We must look beyond the do- 
mestic load if we would take even 
a few faltering steps toward making 
gas the universal fuel.”—Samuel In- 





Blank & Stoller, N. Y. ¢ 
K. R. Boyes 
Secretary A. G. A. 


as to economic and engineering facts. Outstanding 
figures developed by the work include: 


Annual gas sales (1926).......... 1,700 billion cu. ft. 
Increase in sales over 1925..........cccecceees 10% 
REST eee Over $750,000,000 
TMeTOBSE im TEVENUE. . 2... c re cccccccccce $ 68,000,000 
FE ee uembewae 14,631,000 
PUGS CO oe watahadaese nian 70,000,000 
Mfd. gas produced or purchased... .492 billion cu. ft. 
Revenue from mfd. gas sales........... $455,000,000 
Natural gas mixed with mfd. gas... .53 billion cu. ft. 
Coke-oven gas purchased for public utility 

OUR nts ride edi atte e aden tirean 64 billion cu. ft. 
Consumption of anthracite coal declined by... .37% 
Consumption of coke increased by...... 400,000 tons 
Consumption of bituminous coal increased 

Shs Vase ckbicdebs swobsataressd ai 1,500,000 tons 


3ituminous coal for water-gas making. .655,000 tons 
Increase in bitum. coal for water-gas making. .93% 


New manufactured-gas customers.......... 447,000 
SES ES ne See 2,300 
Additional meters installed................. 400,000 


Domestic natural-gas consumption. . 289 billion cu. ft. 
Increase in domestic natural-gas consumption. . .22% 
Natural gas gross revenue.............. $300,000,000 
Increase in natural gas revenue.,.............. 13% 
New natural-gas customers................. 223,000 
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Presidential Address 


In his address at the first session of the convention, 
President A. B. Macbeth reviewed some of the out- 
standing activities of the Association year, pointing 
out in the course of his remarks how this program 
has been virtually at all points a continuation of the 
three to five-year program recommended by the Cor- 
telyou Committee and adopted by the Association 
two years ago. The founding of the Central Labora- 
tory at Cleveland and the undertaking of an exten- 
sive industrial gas research program are two of the 
outstanding projects of the industry. In furtherance 
of this part of the program the permanent housing 
of the Laboratory has been arranged for and the 
continued enlargement of the industrial gas research 
work, in co-operation with various gas-using indus- 
tries, has been approved. 

Through consolidation of the Natural Gas Asso- 
ciation with the A. G. A., a united program has been 
undertaken on behalf of the entire industry which is 
regarded as a particularly appropriate accomplish- 








¢ 





PRESIDENT'S 0 
MERICAN GAS 


ment during the administration of Mr. Macbeth, one 
of the outstanding natural-gas engineers of the West. 
The A. G. A. has also renewed and enlarged the part 
it is taking in the joint committee of the national 
utility associations for the information of the public 
and the protection of the huge capital investments 
of the utilities of the United States. The national 
advertising campaign of the Association has been 
fostered both for the building of good will and for 
the furtherance of the household “Blue Star” cam- 
paign and the increase in industrial gas sales. There 
has been a considerable increase in the service ren- 
dered by the Association in advancing better forms 





cf rates for gas through the rate service bureau, 
whose facilities are available to all of the industry 

Customer ownership of utility companies, through 
direct marketing of securities, has been furthered by 
many of the Association members. Returns to the 
Association from only 91 companies indicate that 
more than $120,000,000 worth of such securities were 
sold in 1926 through customer-ownership campaigns. 
Cioser relations with customers were also developed 
through home-service departments, who are reported 
by 130 companies to have reached over 8,000,000 
women during the preceding year. Educational ef- 
forts of the Association have been continued for the 
benefit of members of the industry through home 
study courses given by Columbia University to more 
than 1,200 individuals, by the issuance of new sales 
pamphlets and through a multitude of other channels. 


Economic Survey 


The outstanding technical development of the As- 
sociation year has undoubtedly been the aggressive 








work done, particularly by the Technical Section, on 
the “Economic and Engineering Survey of the Gas 
Industry.” The great importance of this project was 
emphasized by the president, and its scope and pur- 
pose explained in detail by former President H. C. 
Abell, who presented on behalf of the technical men 
in the industry a review of the entire project. 
This undertaking, to get a thorough understanding 
of the fundamental relations of production and dis- 
tribution to increasing requirements of gas both for 
house heating and miscellaneous domestic uses and 
for industry, is undoubtedly the most important of 
the present projects of an engineering nature. At 
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the Chicago convention, only preliminary report 
could be made, as it is anticipated that the study 
must continue for at least two years longer, both in 
the Central Laboratory and through the Engineering 
and Economic Survey Committee work. The present 
status of the undertaking is more completely pre- 
sented under the report of the Technical Section, 
elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. 


Central Laboratory 


The importance to the industry of the Central 
Laboratory at Cleveland was emphasized by an ad- 
dress at the first of the general sessions by Mr. R. W. 
Gallagher, who has served since its founding as the 
chairman of the Laboratory Managing Committee. 
The amazing progress made by this institution is 
evident from the report that it has examined and 
approved 6,380 appliances and accessories. It is ex- 
pected that during the coming year between 50 and 
25 per cent. of all appliance sales will be of this 
approved “Blue Star” equipment. 


The work has, however, not been confined to a 
testing of appliances. It has included very important 
experimental work required as a part of the engineer- 
ing and economic survey, particularly upon the beha- 
vior in gas-burning equipment of mixed gases of 
varying composition, varying heating values, and 
varying specific gravity. Mr. Gallagher reported the 
important preliminary conclusions that had been 
reached in this work as to the tolerable limits of 
variation in specific gravity in mixtures of coke-oven 
gas and water gas. The details of this work are more 
fully reported elsewhere in this issue, in connection 
with a paper by Mr. G. B. Shawn given before the 
Technical Section. 


The Central Laboratory has up to the close of the 
past fiscal year received in contributions and fees 
$127,000. Because of the constantly increasing de- 
mand for its services it has been found necessary 
to build a new structure to house the laboratory and 
$145,000 is to be expended on this building. 


1928 Convention 


The report of the 1928 Time and Place Committee, 
recommending Atlantic City at the usual time in 
October, was enthusiastically approved by the con- 
vention. 


4 
ae 





INSPIRING ADDRESS BY JAMES A. EMERY 


It is seldom that the gas industry has had the 
opportunity to hear a more inspiring address than 
that delivered by James A. Emery, general counsel, 
National Association of Manufacturers. His address, 
“Essentials of Prosperity,” was of particular interest 
to officers and executives of utility companies in 
general. 

Mr. Emery pointed out that one of the broad 
menaces to prosperity is the effort to put the gov- 
ernment into business in competition with private 
enterprise and endanger the investments of millions 
of large and small stockholders throughout the entire 
country. He spoke of the steady encroachments that 


+ 


are constantly eating into national and state taxes 
to the end that “an unprecedented proportion of the 
property of the individual is being taken for the 
purposes of government.” 

He brought out that our country annually enacts 
more legislation than is even proposed in all the 
chief states of Europe taken together; that the last 
Congress received 23,240 legislative proposals and 
enacted 808, while receiving and authorizing innu- 
merable investigations by federal boards, bureaus 
and commissions; that some forty state legislatures 
maintained an average of between 12,000 and 13,000 
new enactments; that the volume alone is a serious 
menace to stability and certainty, multiplies the cost 
of business operation, arouses distrust and involves 
great additional expenditure in the states and nation. 

“Serious public anxiety ought to be aroused, not 
because government is absorbing one-seventh of our 
gross national income, but because its expenditure 
approaches one-half of our social surplus. The pros- 
perity of a worker depends upon his saving wage; 
that of a farmer, upon his surplus, after his expense 
of operation is paid. It is not the $48,000,000,000 of 
gross income which represents the capacity of the 
manufacturing corporations of the United States to 
render larger social service, but the $4,000,000,000 of 
net from which alone they improve and develop en- 
larging capacity. It is not from the $10,252,000,000 
of reported gross income that the public utilities of 
the United States meet the steady pressure for the 
necessary enlargement of their facilities and the im- 
provement of the quality of their service, but from 
the $1,468,000,000 of net_from which they must first 
meet $186,000,000 of Federal taxes, a higher percent- 
age of the total than is paid by our financial institu- 
tions, with no legal limitation upon their earning 
capacity.” 

Mr. Emery told how the Government under various 
guises had entered such private enterprises as ship- 
ping, and is considering such matters as river power 
development. 

He made mention of the fact that the Government 
is not concerned, as is the private business, with such 
items as carrying insurance, taxes, overhead, capital 
losses and the like as applied to itself. 


Those Menaced 


’ 


“Tt is not a few rich men,” said Mr. Emery, “who 
are menaced by the entrance of government into 
private enterprise, but the immediate savings of nu- 
merous small investors and the ultimate security of 
fiduciary trusts whose loans underlie the whole struc- 
ture of that amazing development of energy which 
has placed more power at the service of the individual 
American worker than was ever known in the history 
of man, delivered more cheaply than ever before, here 
or in any other country. 


“American management has committed to it the 
interest of millions of wage earners and the savings 
that represent continuing self-sacrifice. In the public 
utility field you are subject to the strictest regulation 
and the closest scrutinv. You have upon you the 
obligation to maintain a high standard of business 
ethics as the surest means of continuing to deserve 
and retain the confidence you presently enjoy. To 
study and correct abuses which you yourself detect, 
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to discipline by condemnation those within your fra- 
ternity who violate its standards, is the surest means 
of retaining and deserving a high degree of self- 
government against undue state interference. 

“It is impossible to believe that our responsible 
electorate want bureaucratic administration of utility 
service, with the teachings of experience before them. 
There is a simple test of the popular temper: 

“What community in the United States, if offered 
the opportunity, will buy the stock of its own public 
service corporations at twenty-five cents on the dollar 
on the condition that their management be deter- 
mined by popular elections?” 


at. 
> 





SAMUEL INSULL’S SOUND ADVICE 


In his address, “Some Comments on the Gas In- 
dustry,” Samuel Insull, one of America’s foremost 
utility figures, gave vent to some opinions and ideas 
that should serve as a guide for the gas industry in 
mastering its problems and consequently increasing 
its load under the most favorable conditions. 


His opinion was that the gas industry can pattern 
in many ways from the electrical industry. The high 
lights of this valuable address follow: 


“In my last appearance here much was said about 
better engineering, about scrapping old ideas and 
methods as well as antiquated equipment, and about 
modernizing rate-making and sales promotion. Some 
of the audience at that time thought my suggestions 
were unduly drastic. Programs of your subsequent 
conventions have indicated a large measure of atten- 
tion to those very problems. 


“The statistics of the industry nationally are on 
the whole gratifying. The total output of manufac- 
tured gas now approaches five hundred billion cubic 
feet per year. Gross sales have increased 352 per 
cent. in 25 years while the population of the country 
has been increasing only 50 per cent. We have in 
the aggregate eleven million customers,—an impres- 
sive total when we remember that there is no rural 
gas service and not much in communities of less than 
5,000 population. Total sales per capita have in- 
creased more than 70 per cent. in ten years—a figure 
all the more gratifying because it reflects increased 
sales per customer as well as an increased number of 
customers. 


“But, encouraging as such figures are, they become 
a positive handicap if we take them only as an excuse 
for swelling our chests and our heads and telling 
the world how well the gas industry is getting along, 

“Years ago I used to bore some of my confreres in 
the electrical industry by preaching on every possible 
occasion that it was the job of the electric company 
to supply the energy for every purpose in its com- 
munity to which electricity could be applied. These 
electricity supply companies which have taken that 
as their iob have been the leaders in their industry 
and have contributed most to speeding up its develop- 
ment. 

“I can offer the gas industry no better generalized 
advice than a paraphrase of that same urging. It is 
the job of every gas company, large or small, to 
supply its product for every heating purpose in its 





community—every last to which can be 


reasonably applied. 





one gas 


Big Talk Easy 


“It is easy to talk big about what we are doing 
and can do, but not so easy to square performance 
with it. In our trade literature, there is much about 
gas as the “ultimate fuel” and the “universal fuel,” 
much about the economic sin of burning coal in a 
raw state, and so on. But when we tackle the job 
of correcting this economic sin and making gas the 
universal fuel, we are apt to work in terms of the 
kitchen stove and the family water heater. 

“Do not misunderstand me as minimizing the im- 
portance of the domestic load. It will continue to 
be the important part of our total load for longer 
than you or I can estimate, and it will call for corre- 
sponding attention continuously. But we look be- 
yond the domestic load if we would take even a few 
faltering steps toward making gas the universal fuel. 

“Our statistical department has made up for me 
estimates on the total heat requirements of the coun- 
try and the fuels by which the requirements are sup- 
plied, and it has translated them into their equiva- 
lents in manufactured gas. These figures, represent- 
ing the theoretical potential market for gas, are so 
large as to be meaningless. It should be sufficient to 
say that manufactured gas is supplying only about 2 
per cent of the total heat requirements of the coun- 
try.” 

“Tt is estimated that 20 per cent of the bituminous 
coal now used could be replaced by manufactured 
gas. The chief items in this 20 per cent of present 
bituminous consumption would be as follows: One- 
half of the bituminous now used for domestic pur- 
poses; one-half of that used for industrial purposes, 
excluding the iron and steel industries; all bitumi- 
nous used in railroad shops and one-fourth of the 
remaining railroad consumption except that for loco- 
motive firing. 


Sixteen-fold Potential Field 


“To this replacement of bituminous coal, and 
enough gas to replace 75 per cent of the anthracite 
now used for domestic and industrial purposes, and 
75 per cent of the oil now used for house heating 
and for industrial heat treating. It is estimated that 
eventually a large portion of the natural gas will be 
replaced by manufactured gas as the natural gas 
fields become depleted. Put all of these replacements 
together and you have a potential market for gas 
that is within the bounds of possibility and is still 
about sixteen times greater than the present total 
output. 

“Let us consider only replacement of the coal and 
oil now used for domestic purposes, including house 
heating and water heating primarily, and some cook- 
ing. Add 20,000 cubic feet per year per domestic 
customer for refrigeration. This does not seem a 
dream, in view of the gas using refrigerators already 
made. These various items will give you a potential 
market for domestic consumption alone, of approxi- 
mately fifteen hundred billions of cubic feet per an- 
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num, or more than three times the present total 
output of manufactured gas for all purposes. 

“If these estimates are not wholly imaginative— 
and they do not appear to be—the manufactured gas 
industry, although more than a hundred years old, 
is still only an infant industry. 

“The gas and electrical industries should pull to- 
gether in ministering to the requirements of other 
great industries, where they seem to come into com- 
petition, as in some industrial heat treating opera- 
tion, friendly co-operation should uncover the natural 
line of cleavage between them, an engineering and 
economic basis, so that each may do the work it can 
do best. 


Gas Industry Can Learn From the Electrical 


“Perhaps the gas industry might learn from the 
electrical industry something of the fundamental 
economics of massing production and of long dis- 
tance transmission. The electrical industry has 
made great progress in this field. I believe develop- 
ment in the gas industry along similar lines is com- 
ing. 
“With due allowance for distance limitations, I 
can see no reason why the massing of production in 
economical plants centrally located, and transmis- 
sion over considerable areas, should not be quite as 
feasible for gas as it is for electricity. It is simply 
a matter of applying competent engineering and 
accurate arithmetic: engineering to provide adequate 
production and transmission facilities, arithmetic to 
uncover and prove the economic factors. 

“Study of long distance transmission must lead 
naturally to a study of the important economics 
which can be affected by coupling up neighboring 
gas systems much as electrical systems are tied to- 
gether by “superpower” development. An interest- 
ing by-product of this should be, as in electrical 
“superpower,” the extension of gas service to inter- 
vening communities where gas service is now eco- 
nomically impossible. 

“Another principle, first learned in the electrical 
industry, is the influence of load factor and diversity 
of demand upon the balance sheet. This principle is 
peculiarly applicable in the gas industry, when load 
characteristics are adequately studied. 

“Take house heating, for example. The house 
heating peak with us comes in the early morning. 
The peak of our present total load comes between 
five and six o'clock in the evening on week days, and 
at noon on Sundays and holidays. 

“On account of this diversity in the hourly de- 
mands of the two loads, we find that we can take on 
house heating to the amount of 40 per cent. of our 
present total sales for all purposes, with steady im- 
provement in the hourly ‘load factor. Beyond that 
point, the effect of house heating upon hourly load 
factor would start the other way. But the hourly 
load factor of the entire system would not get back 
to where it is today until the house heating load 
alone exceeded the total load today for all purposes. 

“Of course the year around 24-hour load factor 
would be reduced by a large house heating load. But if 
summer loads can be developed in water heating, re- 
frigeration, brick making, cooling of homes, perhaps, 
and so on, the all-year load factor will be improved. 


This means that we can afford to take such other sea- 
sonal off-peak bus‘ness at a low rate and utilize other- 
wise idle production and distribution equipment, 


Increasing Industrial Sales Fifty Per Cent. 

“Our studies of load charactistics also indicate that 
we can supply a large volume of gas at low rates to 
industrial customers who agree to use little or no gas 
between 10 A, M. and 2 P. M. on Sundays and holidays. 
This is attractive to industrial users whose plants are 
always closed on Sundays and holidays. It is attractive 
te the company because it improves the load factor of 
the total business. Under such conditions of sale we 
can increase our industrial sales by 50 per cent of the 
present total without increasing the maximum one-hour 
demand on the system, and an industrial load of this 
size would increase the hourly load factor of the entire 
system from 32 per cent to 44 per cent. 

“In my judgment, that electrical industry would be 
nowhere near where it is today, after only 45 years of 
existence, if it were not for its early recognition of 
this sound economic principle, namely: that the cus- 
tomer who uses the company’s service, and there- 
fore its investment, the greatest number of hours per 
day per year is entitled to the lowest rate. 

“In my judgment, the greatest increase in the sale of 
electricity, as compared with gas, in the last quarter of 
a century, has been due mainly to three factors: 

“First—General recognition by electrical men of the 
fundamental economics which, as I have said, are iden- 
tical in both industries. 

“Second—The higher type of salesmanship applied 
in the electrical industry, and consequently keener effort 
to get new business. 

“Third—Intensive research and experimenting, at 
great expense, for the development of electrical ap- 
pliances. 

One Great Obstacle 

“Lack of adequate expenditure by gas appliance manu- 
facturers for research and experimenting has been, in 
my judgment, a great obstacle to large-percentage in- 
creases in gas sales. I blame the gas manufacturers 
more than the appliance manufacturers for this in the 
past. How could one expect the development of ap- 
paratus for large-volume consumption when the basis 
of rate making was to charge each user the same unit 
price regardless of his use of the investment—a basis 
that was an absolute barrier to large-volume sales? 

“Whatever success I have had in the gas industry 
has come by following the same economic principles 
that I have followed in the electrical industry. I in- 
tend to keep at it on the same basis. What has proved 
to be right in electricity must prove to be right in gas, 
for the economic principles are the same in both. 

“The vitality and stability of the gas industry have 
been tested and proved by time. It has successfully 
weathered profound adversities—a revolutionary change 
in the decline of its lighting load ; an economic cataclysm 
during the World War. Yet it is today stronger than 
ever. If it believes in itself, as I believe in it, then its 
best years are still to come.” 

Address of W. Alton Jones 

The address delivered by W. Alton Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cities Service Company, New York, “Ex- 
ecutive Interest in and Responsibility for Sales” con- 
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tained ideas and suggestions that merit close attention 
on the part of the gas industry. 

Mr. Jones spoke of the immense success of the auto- 
mobile industry in its twenty-five years of business 
existence. He also indicated what radio has done in a 
space of five years. He attributed their amazing growth 
to intensified sales effort. 

“In face of these records,” said Mr. Jones, “should 
we feel satisfied with what we (the gas industry) 
have done?” 

Continuing, the speaker mentioned three misconcep- 
tions that have somehow permeated the gas industry. 
First, to think that we have no competition because we 
are the only gas company in a given locality; second, 
the belief that our service is cheap, efficient and de- 
pendable and accordingly the public will use other 
costlier heating agents; third, the idea that only the 
well-to-do can afford complete gas service. 

“There are thousands of Americans who are waiting 
for the gas companies to demonstrate to them the con- 
venience and luxury of automatic house heating by 
gas. When they have a taste of this luxury they will 
be as slow to give it up as they are their automobiles,” 
reassured Mr. Jones. 

In concluding, the speaker voiced the opinion that the 
gas industry is beginning to sense that it has labored 
under false conceptions and is now undertaking a pro- 
gram of vigorous research, publicity and sales effort 
that will bring them the fullest results. 
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Paige Outlines Industrial Needs 


“Whatever success may be attained in the adaptation 
of gas to industrial uses, research must always be the 
foundation of the structure,” said Clifford E. Paige in 
his address, “The Executive and the Industrial Load.” 

He emphasized that the industrial department must 
continually assert its claim for recognition by demon- 
strating its accomplishments to the management. 

“What does management want of the industrial de- 
partment ?” asked Mr. Paige. “It wants the department 
to retain existing business and to procure additional 
load. It recognizes that the growth and strength of 
the company depends on its load, and that earnings de- 
pend on the load, It undertakes to furnish the indus- 
trial department with a rate schedule by which, in its 
belief, business can be secured and held, and it requires 
that the industrial department service shall be of such 
high order that no loss of business can be assigned to 
lack of individual attention on the part of industrial 
department representatives.” 

Continuing, he stated that if the management is to 
be of real assistance to the industrial department it must 
assure itself that the latter is properly organized, that 
its duties are comprehended and that its individuals 
are given the opportunity to progress. 

Referring to the effect of rates on the volume of busi- 
ness he advised as follows: “Can you point out many 
specific instances where you have lost business entirely 
because of rate, or where you have failed to get new 
business on this account? If so, unless your rate is 
out of all proportion to others, you must face the 
humiliating alternative that the other advantages of gas 
fuel have not been adequately presented. There are too 





many cases in this country where tremendous volumes 
of gas business have not been secured with by no means 
the lowest rate schedules in the country operating. Take 
some encouragement from this thought.” 

In summarizing, he brought out the following points: 

1. Industrial gas development is unmistakably mak- 
ing progress. 

2. Research 
ment, both as 
in progress. 

8. There is a great need for more and still more 
highly-trained industrial salesmen, 

4, Industrial gas rates must be well designed, but the 
future of industrial gas by no means depends entirely 
on the rate. 

5. The executive who has contributed generously to 
the industrial section must do so to even greater extent. 

6. Competent engineers must be employed by the As- 
sociation to co-ordinate the efforts of the industrial gas 
salesmen and the production engineers in other indus- 
tries. 


must develop still more efficient equip- 
an economic necessity and as a factor 





“The New American Tempo” 


An inspirational address, “The New American 
Tempo,” by Robert R. Updegraff, associate editor of 
the Magazine of Business, was well received by an at- 
tentive audience. 

“Something is happening in the gas business,” said 
Mr. Updegraff, “that may be of considerable importance 
to America. That something is the permeation of a 
progressive spirit. You are fighting your battles 
in advance instead of letting them come upon you. 

“Gas is your field. From today on the job of the 
gas industry should be to go back to the elemental 
chemical fact that ‘nothing is burned until it is turned 
into gas,’ and live with that fact every day of the year, 
te see to it that no other industry finds a new or better 
way of applying it to the problems of heating, cooling 
and cooking.” 

Mr. Updegraff referred to the “wizardry” of electric- 
ity and suggested that some similar term or expression 
be applied to the gas industry. In this connection he 
suggested a slogan, “the magic of modern chemistry.” 
He went on to explain how such an expression could 
be used to build up in the mind of the public both 
popular interest and an expectation of gas progress. 
“For example,” he said, “suppose that you were to get 
the public expecting that the day was not far distant 
when they could get a thermostat in any room in the 
house at 68 or 70, and, through the magic of gas, the 
temperature would stay at 68 or 70—Winter and Sum- 
mer—you would get busy and find out how to heat and 
cool houses by gas at economical rates to meet the ex- 
pectation. And I believe you would succeed.” 

He further emphasized that the public expects much 
of electricity and little of gas and that in order to make 
such a condition more favorable to gas the public must 
be made to expect more of it. 

“A great science is at your service,” concluded the 
speaker—“the science of modern chemistry. A great 
force is at your command—the moulding force of the 
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printed word. Bend both to your needs and you will 
be able to get the American people to expecting great 
things of the gas industry and you will be able to meet 
the public’s expectations.” 





AWARD OF MEDALS 


The McCarter Medal, awarded for the saving of a 
life by the prone pressure method of resuscitation, was 
presented personally by T. N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J., and donor of the medal, to the following: 


John Hamilton, William G. Webster, John G. Cum- 
mings, Frederick Davies and Percy Hedburg, all of The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ernest 
McGinn, Western United Gas and Electric Co., Aurora, 
Iil.; H. M. Keller and W. D. Sayle, of the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company, Hammond, Ind., and 
Peter McLeon, Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, New London, Conn. 


Mr. McCarter also presented the medal to Mrs. Susan 
McCoy, of Brooklyn, N. Y. She is the only woman 
ever to receive this medal. 


The recipients occupied chairs on the stage and as 
each stepped forward to receive his reward from Mr. 
McCarter he was greeted with warm applause from the 
large audience. 


The Beal Medal was awarded to Frederick W. Sperr, 
Jr., research director of the Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the most noteworthy gas technical paper 
presented during the year. 

Mr. Sperr’s contribution was on the “Dehydration of 
Manufactured Gas,” and was considered one of the 
outstanding contributions of the past decade by the 
committee awarding the medal. 

Due to the absence of T. R. Beal, president of the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corp., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and member of the family donating the 
award, presentation was made by Mr. Beckjord. 


Mr. Sperr is the only man in the gas industry to be 
awarded the medal twice, having previously received it 
in 1921. Among the few winners of the coveted medal 
in past years are Henry L. Doherty, head of the Henry 
L. Doherty Company, and Charles J. Ramsburg, of The 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lang’s Heroic Deed 


For showing meritorious and conspicuous judgment, 
intelligence and bravery in saving the life of a fellow 
employee at the hazard of his own life, Henry C, Lang, 
of the Northern Union Gas Co., New York, N. Y., 
was awarded the American Gas Association Meritorious 
Service Medal by President A. B. Macbeth. 


The presentation of the medal, the highest mark of 
recognition for bravery that the gas industry can give, 
was a dramatic feature of the convention and brought 
the audience to its feet in visible showing of its appre- 
ciation, 

The following is a brief resume of Lang’s act: 

On Sunday afternoon, February 14, 1926, emergency 
man Henry C. Lang, of the Northern Union Gas Com- 
pany rescued his companion worker, Louis Cefariello, 


. 


when the latter was overcome by gas while repairing a 
leaking pipe in a deep pit outside of the armory of the 
258th Field Artillery at Jerome Avenue and Kingsbridge 
Road. 

Upon arriving at the armory the men were told the 
leak was at a 34 inch pipe in a pit which could only be 
reached by going down four flights of stairs to a third 
sub-basement from where it was necessary to climb a 
nine-foot ladder to reach a small opening into the bot- 
tom of the pit. Upon arriving at this opening they 
found it blocked up with snow and had to dig a passage- 
way through it. Upon doing so they were met by a 
strong flow of gas and went back for the gas mask 
which they carried on their emergency car. 








Henry C. Lang 


Cefariello put on the gas mask and climbed down the 
ladder into the bottom of the pit which was dark by that 
time, 4:30 P. M., on account of its depth and the fact 
that it was raining. Lang remained on the ladder for 
the purpose of guarding the end of the 25-foot hose 
coming from the gas mask while Cefariello entered the 
pit and started to climb another ladder to reach the 
broken pipe which was about ten feet above the bottom 
of the pit and about ten feet away from the entrance. 
This caused the end of the hose to come almost up to the 
opening of the pit where Lang was standing and some 
gas was passing through this opening and no doubt 
reaching the man with the mask and also affecting Lang 

Just a few moments after Cefariello had entered the 
pit Lang began to feel the effects of the gas and shouted 
to his partner that he would have to go and get some 
fresh air, but as Cefariello did not answer he entered 
the pit to see why and found him on the ground over- 
come. Although Lang felt himself becoming weaker 
and weaker, he dragged the stricken man until his head 
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was at the opening to the pit and while this was only 
a distance of ten feet a check up of the time shows it 
probably took him ten minutes on account of his 
weakened condition. 

He then called for help through the pit entrance and 
after several calls Sergeant Starb, employed in the 
armory, came and assisted him to get Cefariello out of 
the pit and down the ladder away from the gas. Then 
Lang instructed Sergeant Starb and Assistant Engineer 
Winterhaler to apply artificial respiration while he went 
back to the emergency car four flights above for the 
inhalator. 

Lang was so weak by that time that he crawled part 
of the way on his hands and knees but neverthless man- 
aged to get back to Cefariello and applied the inhalator 
to him for twenty minutes and succeeded in reviving 
him. After this Lang collapsed and had to be revived 
by another emergency crew which had been called out. 

It was later discovered that the leak, instead of being 
from a %-inch pipe, was coming from a 4-inch pipe, 
the end: of which had been broken off probably by the 
action of frost. 


The A. G. A. Meritorious Medal is donated by 
Walter R. Addicks, senior vice-president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 
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Julianne Doane 
Chairman 


F there existed any doubt in one’s mind as to the 
Raita importance of the woman’s work and in- 
fluence in matters pertaining to the gas industry such 
would have been dispelled by his attendance at the 
Women’s Meeting of the Chicago convention of the 


A. G. A. Miss Julianne Doane, Dean of Women, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, 
presided at this important and spirited gathering. 


Her remarks dwelt, in part, upon the fact that every 


“Though we know that there are 
certain recognized 
tors in public relations work, such as 
newspaper advertising and publicity, 
direct-by-mail advertising, customer 
ownership, so-called house organs 
and other miscellaneous 
tions, and the ‘spoken word,’ all our 
efforts along these lines would be 
wasted if we neglected to educate 
our own employees in handling the 
public.”—Julie Pailet. 


important fac- 


publica- 


A. Deane Dowell 
Home Service Counsellor 


one in business should overcome all sex conscious- 
ness and measure all employees in terms of ability 
which incidentally is in no wise concerned with the 
matter of sex. 

Miss Doane indicated that there is a large field 
for women in the utility companies and particularly 
in the work the Home Service departments are 
carrying on. Further, they are well qualified to fill 


executive posts in the merchandising end of the 
business. 
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In outlining the duties of a dean of women Chair- 
man Doane told of the woman’s status with her own 
company. Before the war the Chicago company had 
less than 200 women employed whereas at the end 
this figure rose to upwards of a thousand. Most of 
them were in positions never before filled by women, 
but since a great many made good they were re- 
tained. Today the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany has over 700 women on their payroll, twelve 
of these holding executive positions. The company 
has found it advisable to bar employment to mar- 
ried women. As the girls are married they are asked 
to leave the company’s employ. 

Concerning the relative salaries of men and women 
in similar positions Miss Doane is quoted: “I feel 
that if a job pays, if it is worth a single thing, a 
woman holding that position satisfactorily should 
get what a man should get.” 


Luce’s Paper on Education 


In his address, “Education of Company Em- 
ployees,” Mr. E. B. Luce spoke of the estimated an- 
nual loss of $25,000,000 to industry in the United 
States due to lack of training. 


Outlining a scheme for employee education he sug- 
gests twelve “platform planks,” substantially as fol- 
lows: 

First: There should be a close connection between 
training an employee for a certain job and the job 
itself. This training should be done by company 
men; however, superintendents are not the proper 
ones to carry it out. 

Second: Existing educational facilities should be 
fully employed and the company should not indulge 
in educational work that is readily available on the 
outside. If such outside agencies are not meeting 
the needs the company should suggest and encourage 
their strengthening. 

Third: The company should only provide such edu- 
cational work as can not be readily gotten on the 
outside. 

Fourth: Where the educational plan overlaps the 
company and the outside agency or school should 
work together. 

Fifth: All education and training should follow 
the plan that the duties of the job come first and 
should be so served. “Employees are first workers 
and second learners; they are employed to work,” 
said Mr. Luce. 

Sixth: Such training that keys in with the job to 
be performed may be given on company’s time; other 
education should vary from part-company part-em- 
ployee time to all-employee time. 

Seventh: Any educational scheme should be 
planned and laid out as carefully as other work of 
the company. The educational organization should 
be under some centralized control. 

Eighth: Individual effort should be stimulated by 
giving prizes. 

Ninth: Present training facilities should be used to 
the utmost before others are inaugurated. 

Tenth: For the sake of economy the group method 
shold be used, supplemented by some individual 
work. 


Eleventh: Apprenticeship training should be pro- 
vided. 

Twelfth: Expense should be kept down and any 
separate educational organization within the com- 
pany should be kept as small and compact as 
possible. 

Mr. Luce referred to the basic fact that “whatever 
the capacity or activities, every department of the 
company is a producer of experience and knowledge, 
which are valuable assets. If this experience and 
knowledge were not passed on from individuals to 
individuals there could be no such thing as perpetu- 
ation of the company. 

“Any plan of education in industry should supply 
the educational needs of the industry and its workers 
rather than the needs of schools and students. Edu- 
cation is a means to an end and in industry an end 
is useful work and service, the means being the 
employees,” Mr. Luce aptly put in. 

He went on to state that the educational program 
for gas companies may well include such items as 
summer employment of college and other students, 
taking graduates into apprenticeship or cadetship, 
employment of professors and instructors who need 
fresh contacts during vacation time to work in re- 
search and testing, permitting employees to take day- 
time courses under satisfactory arrangements to the 
company, granting special leaves or furloughs in. 
certain cases and utilizing night courses. 

Mr. Luce advised that his own company, the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore bases its educational plan upon the 
“twelve planks” indicated and further, that such a 
plan has been accepted by the officers of this company 
and has been in successful operation for several 
years. 


“The Versatile Utility Woman” 


Miss Julie Pailet, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
spoke on “The Versatile Utility Woman.” In her 
address she brought out that the maintenance of 
pleasant public relations is becoming an _ exact 
science. She showed how her company is building 
for better relations between the customer and the 
utility by educating the children in the public 
schools ; taking them through the various plants and 
offices and explaining the operations of each depart- 
ment. Over 5,000 students, Miss Pailet said, have 
taken advantage of such visits of inspection and in- 
struction. 

“Though we know that there are certain recognized 
important factors in public relations work, such as 
newspaper advertising and publicity, direct-by-mail 
advertising, customer ownership, so-called house 
organs and other miscellaneous publications, and the 
‘spoken word,’ all our efforts along these lines would 
be wasted if we neglected to educate our own em- 
ployees in handling the public,” said Miss Pailet. 
She emphasized the necessity for courtesy, friendli- 
ness, cheerfulness and loyalty on the part of every 
employee as means to obtaining good public relations. 

In her address, “Consumer Confidence,” Miss 
Marie Sellars, Postum Company, New York, narrated 
her experiences as a child in gas matters wherein 
the family did most of the repairing and adjustments 
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needed on gas appliances. She further spoke of her 
recollection of a gas company as consisting merely 
of “some fascinating big red tanks down near the 
railroad station and a man who came sometimes if 
there was a leak.” After a consolidation of the gas 
company new appliances were displayed in an at- 
tractive manner, “agreeable and smart-looking girls 
bustled around behind the office cages and every- 
thing spelled courtesy, accuracy and promptness.” 
These attributes—courtesy, accuracy, promptness 
—Miss Sellars stated, “seem to be the most im- 
portant in the building of consumer confidence.” 


Six Best “Sellers” 


9 


The “Six best ‘Sellers’” from this 
address are given herewith: 

“T believe that there is no finer repair and emer- 
gency service being given today anywhere than by 
the public service utility companies. 

“Accuracy will forestall more arguments and pos- 
sible unpleasantness with the consumer than any 
other one thing. 

“The greatest of all consumer confidence builders is 
courtesy. 

“The girls who handle telephone adjustments have 
it in their power to do more to build up good-will 
for the company than any other members of the 
office force. 


interesting 





stated that in operating the Home Service depart- 
ment of the gas properties of her company there 
have been installed model kitchens and such routine 
work as the holding of regular cooking lessons, 
special programs for holidays, cooking contests, etc, 
are handled. 

“We must never lose sight of the fact,” said Miss 
Mason, “that we are not only employed by a group of 
people organized into what is known as a gas com- 
pany, but that we are working for the betterment of 
the foundation of our nation’s backbone, namely, our 
home.” 

Due to the absence of Miss Mason her paper was 
read by Mrs. Arra Mixter. 

The final paper of this meeting, “Better Cor- 
respondence,” by Katharine A. Booth, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, disclosed 
some features and ideas that are of no small value. 


Department Centralized 


She told how her own company had centralized its 
stenographic department and had reduced its expense 
of operation toa minimum. “We have separate divi- 
sions for stenographic work, report typing, typing 
and bill writing, ediphone letter dictation, proof read- 
ing and mimeograph and multigraph duplicating, 
each of which has its personnel directed by a super- 
visor and all report to the superintendent or her as- 

















“When you think that thousands of women have 
no other means of expressing themselves except in 
their cooking, you soon realize the psychology of the 
(Home Service) pull that holds them in such rapt 
attention. 

“Some people are naturally accurate, some can ac- 
quire accuracy and a certain type of fuzzy-minded 
people should never be put in a position where exact- 
ness is important.” 

Miss Grace Jo Mason, Federal Light and Traction 
Company, Tucson, in her address, “Home Service,” 


sistant,” said Miss Booth. 

In the matter of mechanical and similar equipment 
she stated that they had standardized on certain ap- 
pliances and had ignored the whims of certain in- 
dividuals, thereby effecting certain savings and 
greatly facilitating the work as well as bettering its 
quality. However the employees are encouraged to 
make suggestions as to new equipment. 

Miss Booth stressed the value of neat and well- 
written letters in assisting the furtherance of good 
public relations. 
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HOME SERVICE 


HE one big idea to be derived from the three 

days meetings of the Home Service Committee 

is that there is a going phase of the gas indus- 
try’s activities and one that it is difficult to fancy 
how we have gotten along without in the past. 

Lecture demonstrations were given by Mrs. Arra 
Mixter and Miss Daurice Darling, the former hand- 
ling the dinner menu and the latter the supper menu. 
Mrs. Anna J. Peterson was the hostess for each of 
the three days. 

The school talk, “Do You Know the Value of 
Home Service?”, given by Miss Grace Preston, Home 
Service Department, Eriez Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, outlined the great number of comforts to 
be derived from a home completely gas equipped. 
It also brought out how the homemaker should be 
instructed in the proper and economical use of the 
various gas appliances. 

A quite unique lecture demonstration was given by 
Miss Frances Lauder, Home Service Director, Battle 
Creek Gas Company, in which she showed that a 
meal could be prepared in the gas range oven while 
the hostess entertained her guests. This talk brought 
out the value of the gas oven regulator. 

Natural gas home service matters were well taken 











A. L. Tossell, Chairman 


HE nominating committee reported the unani- 
mous nominations of Edward Porter of The 
United Gas Improvement Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as chairman, and F. H. Patterson, of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, as vice- 
chairman of the Accounting Section of the association 


“It is time for us to recognize 
that high bill inquiries are not be- 
cause of the activity of that inoffen- 
sive metal box around which we 
have allowed to exist an atmosphere 
of mystery, but the result of a lack 
of understanding on the part of the 
customer.”—Report of Sub-Commit- 
tee on Customers’ Good Will. 


care of by Mrs. Flora B. Frey, East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, who spoke on “The Particular Prob- 
lems of Natural Gas.” 

One of the features of the Home Service sessions 
was a playlet which illustrated the various emergen- 
cies and duties the Home Service director has to 
handle every day. These included lectures before 
science classes and other organizations, home demon- 
stration calls, calls on women’s clubs, classes in home 
management and demonstration at the company offi- 
ces, broadcasting and advice by ’phone and mail. 

Those taking part in the playlet were Ada Bessie 
Swann, Mrs. Luella M. Fisher and Mrs. Marjorie 
Pidgeon Wardman. 

An idea as to what can be accomplished for the 
good of the gas company and the public was fur- 
nished in Miss May A. Bennett’s talk, “Growing Up 
With the Gas Idea.” This was in substance the talk 
which Miss Bennett has been giving to twenty-five 
thousand school children in Cleveland during the 
last school term. 

“Home Service in the Gas Industry,” was the 
title of an address delivered by P. D. Warren of the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company. In his talk 
he outlined the history of Home Service from its 
inception and stressed the importance of its niche in 
the industry. 





H, W. Hartman, Secretary 


for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. Porter and Patterson were then elected by 
unanimous ballot. 

The exhibit committee reported that twelve new 
office appliance manufacturers were now exhibiting, 
seven of which were new exhibitors. The advisory 
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committee on A. G. A. statistics reported that the 
principal duty for which it was formed—to organize 
and develop a bureau of statistics at association 
headquarters for the general benefit of the industry— 
had practically reached culmination. Under the tem- 
porary leadership of George E. McKana, statistician 
of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, the bureau was organized and is already func- 
tioning. 


Statistician’s Duties 


The appointment of Paul Ryan, formerly engaged 
in statistical work for the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of New York, as statistician in 
active charge of the bureau at association headquar- 
ters, was announced. He will report to the manag- 
ing director and the advisory committee will act as 
guide and adviser and pass upon all data obtained 
and studies made before they are submitted for final 
approval. 


Mr. Ryan is a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Since his graduation he 
has been on the staff of the Harvard Business School 
engaged in research in public utility economics and 
has done consulting work on rates and market an- 
alyses for gas and other utilities. 


The committee also reported that the annual ques- 
tionnaire, sent to all member companies, was com- 
pletely revised and now follows the uniformity of 
the classification of accounts. This will secure the 
reliability of the information requested and the de- 
pendability of the comparisons made besides better 
meeting the growing demands for items of general 
information regarding the industry. H. W. Hart- 
man, of association headquarters, assisted by Mr. 
McKana, effected the revision. 


The questionnaire distributed to manufactured gas 
companies by the United States Census Bureau was 
also revised. Some of the information obtained 
through this medium was formerly subject to-mis- 
interpretation because questions were not sufficiently 
specific. H.C. Davidson, with the approval of the 
committee, established relations with the Census Bu- 
reau so that a sub-committee of Messrs, Davidson, 
McKana and Hartman succeeded in revamping the 
government questionnaire to correlate with the an- 
nual questionnaire and the uniform classification of 
accounts. 


Further cooperation between the association and 
the Census Bureau is planned by continuing this 
contact. 


Committee on Budgetary Control 


The Committee on Budgetary Control reported 
that a formal budget is better than an informal one 
because it acts as an administrative device usable as 
a means for encouraging members of the organiza- 
tion to study past results, contemplate the future, 
plan and function. The budget develops individual 
employees by placing responsibilities upon them. 


The committee warned against considering the 
budget as a panacea for all ills. “It should be con- 


sidered in the nature of an administrative device,” 





the report said, “and is no better than the organiza- 
tion responsible for the preparation and the carry- 
ing out of its provisions. The budget is not a sub- 
stitute for efficient management, sound policies or 
good organization. It is, however, a device which 
can be used to promote all of these.” The full re- 
port included sub-reports on the Operating Budget, 
the Construction Budget, the Cash Budget and the 
Budget of a Utilities Holding Company. 

In the discussion that followed presentation of the 
report the increasing tendency toward departmental 
budgets was cited. Budgets were defined, not as a 
means of curtailment, but as instruments for direc- 
tion. They were also defined as more satisfactory 
substitutes for “post-mortems.” A “budget-con- 
sciousness” was recommended as a means of further- 
ing company economy. 


Sub-Committee on Customers’ Good Will 


The Sub-Committee on Customers’ Goo.! Will 
(part of the Committee on Relations with Custom- 
ers) recommended that customers be urged to pre- 
sent all grievances to the company directly and im- 
mediately because, as the report states, “the mental 
state of dissatisfied customers is not of the moment. 
It has developed from past experiences.” Customers 
are prone to repress small dissatisfactions until the 
cumulative effect of them results in a sudden feeling 
of ill will over a circumstance which in itself may 
be petty, according to the report. The fact that 
customers are apt to speak to other customers about 
their grievances if the trouble is not corrected by the 
company was cited as another reason for correcting 
the most minor difficulties as they occur. 

The report contained the following, relating to 
high bill complaints: 


“In the past we have looked upon high bills as 
the chief cause of ‘complaints,’ as we have miscalled 
service inquiries, and we have devoted our efforts to 
trying to convince the customer that the meter reg- 
isters correctly when, as a matter of fact, the meter 
has little more connection with the size of the bill 
than the clock on the mantel has with that tired feel- 
ing in the morning because of late hours the night 
before. It is time for us to recognize that high bill 
inquiries are not because of the activity of that in- 
offensive metal box around which we have allowed 
to exist an atmosphere of mystery, but the result of 
a lack of understanding on the part of the customer. 


“No one ever heard of a coal dealer receiving high 
bill inquiries. A householder buys a load.of coal. 
He may think the price is high, but he sees a small 
mountain of coal for his money. As he feeds it to 
the furnace he realizes its value and the comfort his 
family gets out of it. But a gas customer usually 
sees nothing for his money except the bill for service. 
He does not think of the meals cooked, extra com- 
pany, possible sickness, improved bathing facilities, 
and the warmth and comfort obtained from the space 
heater on cold days—all are forgotten by the time 
he receives the charge for this service. He under- 
stands quarts, tons, pounds and yardsticks, but he 
has never seen a cubic foot of gas. Consequently he 
often has no appreciation of the service it performs. 


“If the chief cause of high bill inquiries is lack of 
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knowledge as to who controls the size of the bills, 
then it would follow that the employee as well as 
the customer should be educated to realize that the 
utility brings to the customer’s premises a modern 
servant—Gas ; but to what extent it may be utilized 
lies entirely in the hands of the customer. His de- 
sires alone regulate the amount of gas service he 
receives, whether it is cooking meals or heating 
rooms. The meter registration simply reflects the 
demands made on the service. The company does 
not attempt to control the amount of gas used, even 
though the service may be used wastefully.” 

On the matter of slow meters the report pointed 
to the fact that a satisfied customer is more impor- 
tant than the collection of an estimated bill. 


Report of Insurance Committee 


The Insurance Committee reported that the revised 
schedule for determining the fire insurance rate for 
gas manufacturing plants, published by the commit- 
tee several years ago, is now being applied generally 
throughout the industry. It was recommended that 
installation of sprinklers be considered for both old 
buildings and new structures where there is some 
concentration of value and where the premium on a 
single building and its contents is $1,000 or more, 
as a Saving in premium of from 50 to 85 per cent is 
often possible 

The Committee on Cost Accounting Practices for 
Repairing and Recording Meters presented a very 
comprehensive report divided into a description of 
the physical routine practiced by one of the shops 
of the most varied functions and a description of the 
application of cost finding to this branch of activi- 
ties. Unfortunately, the report is of such nature 
that it cannot be briefed. It is available in pamphlet 
form, however, and contains a large amount of per- 
tinent information. 

The Committee on Customers’ Accounting and 
Development of Bookkeeping Machines reported the 
development of a small, portable and inexpensive ma- 
chine for writing bills and proof sheet at one opera- 
tion, for posting ledger at another operation, and for 
handling consumers’ accounts of companies with 
around 1,000 meters or small branch offices of large 
companies. This machine will cost between $150 and 
$250, and the committee believes it will very likely 
fill a long-felt need by the small companies. 

Several new machines to cover a number of proc- 
esses are being perfected and the committee recom- 
mended careful consideration of them when they ap- 
pear on the market in the near future. 

The Committee on Statistics and Cost Analysis pre- 
sented a report which contained, among other valu- 
able information, a great number of charts and tabu- 
lations which should be of great interest to all gas 
utility accounts. It is recommended that those in- 
terested obtain a copy of this report at their earliest 
opportunity. 


Sub-Committee on Meter Reading Practices and 
Remuneration 


The Sub-Committee on Meter Reading Practices 
and Remuneration reported that, of the companies 
questioned, 54 per cent favored the married man, 23 


per cent the single man, and 23 per cent held that 
it makes no difference whether the meter reader is 
married or single. From 20 to 30 years was thought 
to be the ideal age span and that the readers should 
be of average height. A high school education was 
recommended so that the men could be promoted 
to the commercial department. 

The sub-committee advised the use of a manual 
of meter reading with a preface outlining the policy 
of the company and urging the meter reader to sow 
the seed of good will and avoid argument and mis- 
understanding. 

District supervision of meter readers in companies 
having large forces was recommended and the sub- 
committee believed that the companies interviewed 
were overlooking this fact. “This seems strange,” 
the report said, “in view of the fact that the clerical 
forces are usually very carefully supervised, notwith- 
standing they have less opportunity for wasting the 
company’s time. 

“In any kind of work or business it has always 
been deemed necessary to have supervision, and it 
would seem to be a decided advantage for the chief 
meter reader or supervisor to be on the district, 
keeping in touch with his men during the regular 
meter reading hours. There is no doubt that it has 
a certain psychological effect and is generally con- 
ducive of better results.” 


The sub-committee reported that opinion was 
divided as to whether meter readers should be uni- 
formed or not, but from the data eompiled it was 
indicated that uniforms would be considered favor- 
ably were it not for the cost of providing them, due 
to labor turnover. It was generally agreed that the 
company should pay all costs of uniforms. 


Although the sub-committee could report no model 
wage plan or bonus system because of the varying 
conditions in different territories, some form of piece- 
work or bonus plan was recommended as the best 
means of increasing efficiency and lowering meter- 
reading costs. 


Supplying Gas Without Signed Applications 


The Sub-Committee on Supplying Gas Without 
Signed Applications (part of the Committee on Re- 
lations with Customers) reported that from discus- 
sions held in committee meetings based upon replies 
to questionnaires sent out, it was convinced that defi- 
nite recommendations were not advisable. Due to 
differences in customers served and territory covered, 
varying credit policies, impressions given the public 
through methods of electric companies operating in 
the same field and a number of other considerations, 
the facts upon which the sub-committee worked were 
not decisive. 


Of seventeen companies consulted, nine reported 
they would continue to require customers’ signatures ; 
two stated that they would abolish them; two re- 
ported that they had abolished them; one said it 
would abolish them for domestic customers only, and 
three did not answer. The sub-committee mentioned 


the significance in the fact that fifteen of the seven- 
teen companies replying based their stand entirely 
on opinions and not on experience. Furthermore, the 
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two companies operating without signatures had no 
intention of returning to former methods and their 
replies regarding the effect on customers’ attitude, 
final bill collections, credit routines and cost of serv- 
ice were contrary to the replies of other companies. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the companies are 
using applications and do not favor changing, the 
sub-committee recommended, although not unani- 
mously, that applications continue to be used. 

There was extensive discussion following the re- 
port and wide interest shown in the question. Pro- 
ponents of both sides of the matter were firm in 
their declarations and their reasons for being for or 
against the change varied greatly. Many favored the 
application method for the same reasons others op- 
posed it. A few objected to the signature procedure 
because it required the customer to make a trip to 
the company offices, and some adherents to the sig- 
nature requirement favored it because it brought the 
customer to the offices and established a valuable 
contact. One delegate objected to abolishing the 
signature requirement because it increased telephone 
applications which were regarded undesirable, and 
another stated that telephone orders are highly de- 
sirable because they are a convenience to the cus- 
tomer. All agreed, however, that a signature should 
not be used as a legal tool for demanding payments 
or threatening action. It was also agreed that serv- 
ice should not be delayed under any circumstances. 

A few of the many reasons given for eliminating 
the signed application were: The electric companies 
are doing it. No gas company which has abolished 
it has gone back to it. The signature means nothing 
in collecting a bill—credit references are more per- 
tinent. Signed applications are an unnecessary bur- 
den upon the customer. The faith shown in supply- 
ing gas without a signature draws reciprocal faith 
in the customer for the gas company. Routine can 
be abolished. No increase has been recorded in ac- 
counts written off in the companies which no longer 
require a signed application. No signatures are re- 
quired for credit on appliances. 

Some of the arguments cited by those favoring re- 
tention of the signed application were: Errors in 
billing and spelling of names can be avoided with 
a signed application. Requiring the customer to 
visit the offices brings him before merchandise dis- 
plays. Abolition of the signed application leads to 
telephone orders which are conducive to inaccuracy. 
A personal and friendly first contact may be formed 
through the application procedure. Failure to re- 
quire an application suggests incompetent business 
methods. In some instances the signed application 
gives the company the right to enter the premises 
where gas is used. 


* 
— 


“THE ACCOUNTANT AND HIS BIG JOB IN 
THE GAS INDUSTRY” 
By Samuel Insull, Jr. 
President Midland Utilities Company, Chicago 


N CONSIDERING the accountant’s place in our 
I industry let us attempt to analyze for a moment 
the conduct of the business generally. Our sys- 
tems serve our consumers—the public. The property 









composing those systems belongs to our stockholders 
—its owners. The conduct of the property is dele- 
gated by these owners to a management. The man- 
agement, moreover, in the very interests of the own- 
ers, must consider again the responsibility to those 
served. Before considering the accountant himself, 
therefore, we have three factors—the people served, 
the owners, the management. 

The management’s function, of course, is to con- 
duct the business. It can only act in this conduct, 
however, on the basis of information on the past and 
present happenings of the business. The account- 
ant’s function, simply defined, therefore, is to furnish 
the mangement with a statement of what happens 
This may seem simple enough, but it carries with it 
an ultimate share in the responsibility of the man- 
agement to the public who is served, and to the stock- 
holders who own our systems. 


A Statement of What Has Happened 


The accountant’s function in any business, more- 
over, is to produce a statement of what has hap- 
pened. The production of such a statement, reduced 
to a single figure, may be either a very simple or a 
very complicated operation. In the early stages of 
most industries, and in a few industries throughout 
their growth, it is not a very hard piece of work. 
In our own industry, however, the reverse is true. 

Money is continually being spent by a gas com- 
pany for a diversity of purposes. It is being spent 
by many different departments. In an increasing 
number of cases, moreover, it is being spent over a 
very wide area. 

To determine the results of the operation of a 
gas company, therefore, the accountant is called upon 
to perform the following distinct operations: 

First: He must assemble an exact statement of 
out-go; in labor, in material and in money. The 
assembling of this statement certainly involves a de- 
partmental, and often a geographical, consolidation 
of figures. 

Secondly: He must analyze this statement of out- 
go to determine for what purpose the money was 
spent. 

Thirdly: He must join the results so obtained to 


the figures, easier of computation, indicating the in- 
come. 


Facts Must Be Properly Stated 


No decision by the stockholders as owners of the 
property, or by the management on their behalf, can 
be correct unless it is made in the light of a proper 
statement of the facts. The property of the owners, 
therefore, is in continual jeopardy of mismanagement 
if the accountant has not furnished a true statement 
of what has happened as a result of previous opera- 
tion. 

The responsibility thus devolving upon the ac- 
countant is clearly realized, both by him and by other 
branches of the business. Collateral obligations, 
however, are sometimes not fully realized by the ac- 
countant himself, and are too often disregarded by 
other departments. 

The very diversity of the sources of information, 
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and the complexity of their analysis, demands that 
the accountant should be in possession of the clear- 
est evidence of original transactions of labor, mate- 
rial and money, from which to build up his statement 
of what happened. 

Too often there is a tendency to confuse charging 
with method of accounting. Diverse methods of 
charging expenditures can well exist, but in a given 
property there can be but one true accounting. It 
is well within the province of the management to 
take a hand in the method of charging expenditures. 
In the method of accounting for expenditures, how- 
ever, the operating management can not, and cer- 
tainly should not, concern itself. 


An Illustration 


Perhaps an illustration at this point may serve. 
Let us assume that a gas pipe line is being laid 
along a city street. Suppose, moreover, that the line, 
when completed, will serve partly to transmit gas 
from a generating station to a group of customers 
in an outlying district newly attached to the com- 
pany’s mains, and partly to supply existing customers 
along the street, previously served from an old and 
worn out pipe line which is, in the course of new 
construction, dismantled. 

It is well within the province of the operating ex- 
ecutives to join with the accountant in determining 
what proportion of the expenditure for the new main 
is chargeable to investment, and what proportion to 
the renewal or maintenance of existing facilities. The 
operating executives can do this, because they best 
know what it would have been necessary to spend 
on the old main were it not replaced; what the orig- 
inal cost of laying the old main was, and in what 
degree the new main constitutes an addition to the 
company’s ability to serve customers. 

On the other hand, in the actual gathering and 
separation of the cost of the new main from the 
cost of other work in the neighborhood, done by the 
same street department coincidentally, the operating 
executives and their organization can do little. To 
produce the statement of cost by this separation is 
simple when one has a knowledge of the actual mate- 
rial and labor used, and the actual time spent by 
supervisory and engineering forces. The accounting 
department alone is in the possession at the same 
time of information on labor, material and time. The 
accounting department alone has records from the 
street superintendent, from the storekeeper, from 
the engineering and executive departments, and from 
the office payroll to give these facts. 


Not the Last Word 


If the operating departments do attempt to arrive 
at the contribution to the cost of the main made by 
any one or two of these factors, it can not add to 
such contributions, those of the other factors affect- 
ing the expenditure. No operating department has 
conclusive knowledge of financial charges, of the 
cost of executive supervision, or of many other fac: 
tors which must be added to the bare labor and 
material costs. In many cases, moreover, and this 


is said with the greatest respect to the operating de- 
partments, they can not check fully the material that 
gas gone into a piece of work. 

The final calculation, therefore, must be made by 
the accountant. If he permits the operating depart- 
ment to furnish him anything but original data, he 
is making a statement based in part of hearsay, and 
not upon evidence. If the operator conversely at- 
tempts to give the accounting department anything 
but original information, he is engaged in activity 
which rightfully should be elsewhere duplicated, and, 
in other words, is taking on unnecessary work. 

It is even possible to extend this analysis of the 
accountant’s position in his company to the position 
of the accountants as a body in the industry and in 
this association. The different situations will in- 
volve different requirements, but the principle will 
remain the same; namely, that the accountant’s re- 
sponsibility for his figures demands that he dig 
deeply into the sources of those figures and into the 
methods of assembling them. 

The industry regarded both as a diversity of units, 
and as a whole, represented by this association, can 
not progress unless its knowledge of itself is correct. 

Statistical and accounting information on the in- 
dustry is a crying need, but that information, when 
produced, will be worse than useless if it is not cor- 
rect in the final detail. 

Information on our industry is valuable chiefly in 
this association to determine trends over long 
periods, or for purposes of comparison with other 
competitive industries. If your accountants will dig 
deeply you will, on the one hand, secure conclusive 
information on our industry, and on the other hand, 
establish methods which will perpetuate the conclu- 
siveness of the facts that will come to light in the 
future. 

We have talked a great deal about the competi- 
tive aspect of the gas business. It is not necessary 
to here dwell upon the fact to establish it. We can 
take it for granted. So far the emphasis has been 
particularly upon the necessity of selling gas in a 
competitive field, and of producing it and distribut- 
ing it at a cost that will permit competitive sale. 


All Roads Lead to the Accountant 


The accountant, however, has his part in this com- 
petition. Competitive markets mean close markets. 
It is manifestly impossible for a management to 
operate on a close margin unless it is in possession 
of exact figures. The accountant, therefore, is again 
at the very root of the matter. Before action is taken 
by the management, or even a decision considered, 
figures must be presented. The production of those 
figures is in the hands of the accountants of the in- 
dustry, and theirs is a sacred responsibility to bring 
into this association accounting figures, and to estab- 
lish throughout the body of the industry accounting 
methods that will give our producers and our sales- 
men a clear statement of what they are doing, and 
what they can do. 

Only with such a statement can they be expected 
to battle intelligently in the competitive fuel field. 
There thus devolves upon the accountant the respon- 
sibility for hewing truly the cornerstone of fact upon 
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which our salesmen and our operators can build a 
structure of management that will bring our indus- 
try out victoriously in its competition with other 
fuels. 

This responsibility of the accountant, moreover, 
is not peculiar to our industry nor to our time. In 
the early days of the accounting profession, and in 
the case of some institutions whose organization 
dates back to those early days, the charge is even 
more definitely recognized than today. 


A Case in Point 


In the case of the Bank of France, for instance, 
there are two separate auditors who render no final 
statement of the operations of the bank, except at 
the annual meeting of the shareholders. These audi- 
tors are appointed by and report to the shareholders 
solely. They are empowered to demand from the 
officials of the bank whatsoever information of an 
original character they may need. Certainly if this, 
and similar instances, form the historical background 
of the auditor’s calling, he is justified in demanding 
from our foremen and our storekeepers, as he has 
from our treasurers, the original statements of labor 
and material and office payrolls. 

Nor is such a demand supported by the mere his- 
toric dogma of his calling. The accountant is the 
eye of the operation. He can not transmit to the 
management a statement of the company’s business 
unless his vision of the myriad transactions going 
to make up that business is direct and unimpeded by 
an intervening screen. Even through a glass one 
may see darkly. Between the copy and the original, 
as much as between the summary and the original, 
can error creep in. 

As the accountant’s obligation to state the exact 
happening involves a personal responsibility for the 
soundness of his figures, he can not, in justice to 
himself, make the statement and assume the respon- 
sibility if he has built it up on hearsay and not on 
original evidence. 


Responsibility Not Justified 


The roots of the accountant’s responsibility lie 
deeply enough in history. The responsibility is not 
justified, however, on mere dogma, historic or other- 
wise. 

Let us consider again the three functions: owner- 
ship, management and accounting. With the justi- 
fiable addition of the public interest, the management 
is called upon, in a progressively run business, to 
act upon specific questions of operation, which added 
together establish a trend to the benefit or detriment 
of both the stockholders who own the property and 
the public which is served by it. 

If the management is not furnished with a true 
statement of what happened it must needs fail in 
its task. In such a case then there will lie at the 
door of the accountant the responsibility for cor- 
porate action detrimental to the stockholders who 
own the property, or the public who are served, and 
too often to both. Should the accountant, with such 
a responsibility, question that he must base his 
statements only upon the most direct and original 
evidence of transactions? 





To put a practice into effect, however, more than 
justification of a principle is required. Corporate or- 
ganization must be respected. Other departments of 
the business must be allowed to function from day 
to day, and if he is human, the accountant will be 
anxious to avoid undue friction with his colleagues. 


Accountant Will Save Work 


Fortunately, the accountant has at hand a cogent 
argument to use with his colleagues in other depart- 
ments; he will save them work. Although it is well 
to know we are just in our aims, it is equally salu- 
tary to consider the distaste which the public enter- 
tains for the reformer, though he advocates sound 
measures. 

If the accountant, in instituting his routines, and 
already armed with the knowledge that they will 
simplify the work of operating departments, will 
shape his arguments and his installations so as to 
emphasize that simplification, necessary changes will 
be effected more harmoniously and more speedily. 
The accountant is in the fortunate position of being 
able, in fulfilling his own responsibility, to be of 
greater service to his colleagues. 

The human reaction of this service, correctly pre- 
sented and instituted, will be to facilitate the ful- 
fillment of the accountant’s responsibility. The ac- 
countant will be able to secure, easily and quickly, 
the original evidence upon which alone he can base 
his statement of happenings. He will be able to 
present to the management correct data and will 
have done his part to insure decisions beneficial to 
the shareholders who own the property, and to the 
public who are served by it. 


— 
> 
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Pershall. 


J. J. Burns, Chairman 


ERTAINLY from the standpoint of the scope 

of the papers and addresses as well as the high 

quality of the same the sessions of the Com- 
mercial Section were an unqualified success. The 
commercial activities of any gas company constitute 
an important phase of its work and, in conjunction 
with the industrial department, are almost entirely 
responsible for increasing the gas load. 


The problems of a gas company Commercial De- 
partment are both large in number and variety and 
any part of a convention purporting to include 
many of these knotty questions must indeed furnish 
an ambitious program. 


It is felt that the program of the Commercial Sec- 
tion as presented at the Chicago convention was not 
only ambitious and comprehensive in scope but also 
furnished workable ideas for those who had the 
gumption to attend the meetings and a modicum of 
perception to grasp the thoughts and ideas dealt 
with. 

Chairman Burns briefly called attention to the 
scope of the Section’s work and its importance to the 
industry. He spoke of the necessity for gas being 
nationally advertised and contended that there is no 
reason why gas, which is nationally used, should not 
be nationally advertised. 

The nominating committee, of which R. J. Canniff 
was chairman, recommended that the present officers 
be continued in office; such recommendation being 
adopted without dissent. 


“Trying to squeeze an extra dol- 
lar or two out of the business at the 
expense of the salesman is extremely 
poor economy.”—Stanley Jenks. 


“From an abstract view of purely 
institutional gas advertising, I can 
think of nothing in which the public 
is naturally less interested.”—J. R. 





J.W. West, Jr., Secretary 


Fine Paper by Searle 


The first paper of the session, “Are We Anywhere 
Near Saturation?” by R. M. Searle, was splendidly 
conceived and delivered. It is believed that it con- 
stitutes a high-water mark for convention papers of a 
commercial nature. 


Mr. Searle showed by means of a large chart how 
the sendout in Rochester has been predicted from 
year to year. He then narrated how this enabled 
them to plan for expenditures on new plant and dis- 
tribution equipment. 


By means of the curve chart he pointed out the 
present sendout in his city of 13,000 M per day and 
the expected figure by 1940—about 53,000 M. 


He indicated that house heating is no “bug bear” 
for the gas company in Rochester and related how 
they have gotten the architects there to specify gas 
house heating. 

His company has instituted departments wherein 
they will go out and insulate old homes and double- 
glaze the same in order to get the prospect interested 
ir gas heating. The charges for this insulating and 
glazing will be put on a monthly payment basis. 

Mr. Searle touched upon the matter of getting the 
large industrial customer to build his own holder, 
thereby tending to flatten out the peaks, cutting down 
gas plant investment and having the customer him- 
self assume part of the financial hazard. 
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He suggested the advisability of having the gas 
house heating customer invest his money in the gas 
company to take care of the installation cost and 
then get gas at holder cost, plus 10 cents, plus a 
few other items. On this basis the cost per M in 
Rochester would be something under 50 cents. The 
volume increase with a lowering rate attending same 
tends to put you further from saturation. 

Mr. Searle was of the idea that inventive genius 
along the line of producing methanol and other prod- 
ucts will help straighten out the peak. 


Concerning Domestic Cooking 


“What’s Ahead in Domestic Cooking?’ by Geo. 
Whitwell, furnished some excellent ideas as well as 
illuminating discussion. From Mr. Whitwell’s paper 
and the ensuing discussion might be mentioned the 
following: 

The matter of holding and increasing the domestic 
cooking load against divers competition does con- 
stitute a problem and, as a matter of fact, in some 
cases there has been a real loss in the cooking load. 
Some of the reasons for this state of affairs are com- 
petition by electricity, with its small, portable units, 
and changed living conditions. 

The increasing number of hotels, restaurants and 
the like show that people are more and more eating 
away from home. 

The women want leisure from the duties of the 
kitchen which influences the eating-away-from-home 
movement. Moreover, bakeries are turning out more 
bread which condition tends to lessen the cooking 
load. 

It was suggested that ranges, like autos, be 
changed at intervals thereby giving the housewife 
something new to see and think about. 

Just as the electric industry has emphasized the 
word “modern” so must the gas industry make use 
of this expression since it is an accepted fact that the 
average woman wants that which is “modern.” This 
“modern” aspect must be aided by national publicity, 
broadcasting and similar publicity media. 

Exhaust fans operated by motor will help keep the 
kitchen cool in the hot months and thereby encourage 
more cooking with the attendant increase in the 
load. 

There must be full and prompt response to com- 
plaints so that the range and other cooking ap- 
paratus will not fall into disrepute. 

Effective Home Service work, cooperation with 
dealers and other like efforts will aid in holding and 
increasing the cooking load. 

B. A. Duvall, of Baltimore, offered a resolution 
to the effect that company members should sell only 
approved appliances. The subsequent motion was 
carried. 


Commercial Statistics 


The growing importance of and need for regularly 
studying commercial data was clearly demonstrated 
in “The Importance and Use of Commercial Statis- 
tics,” read by T. H. Brown of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 

He read to the effect that in considering a particu- 





lar item’s market it is advisable to determine its 
potential demand, that is, the total number of units 


which can be put into the consumers’ hands. 
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With this idea in mind Mr. Brown discussed the 
method for determining the demand for gas house 
heating installations. He held that the gas house 
heater is to be considered in the luxury or semi- 
luxury class, depending on the cost relation of gas 
to oil and coal. Also, the population unit to which 
it will be sold will probably be the family living in a 
detached house. At all events, the following factors 
must be considered in determining the demand: 
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of incomes. 
Number of houses classed according to assessed 
valuation. 
Number of homes owned, classed according to 
assessed valuation. 
Number of autos classed according to price. 
Number of electrical appliances in each home. 
Considering each of these factors, Mr. Brown was 
of the opinion that it is difficult to obtain incomes by 
classes in a city and hence this is passed by. It is 


likewise probable that the question of house owner- 
ship for the majority of localities is not so important 
The number of electrical 


as the assessed valuation. 
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appliances is also of minor significance so that the 
best guides are factors four and five, enumerated 
above. 

Apply this reasoning to an example, assume that 
the rate per M in a particular locality brings the 
cost of gas heating to a point 50 per cent higher 
than for coal. Next, if you estimate that any one 
in this community with a home assessed at $12,000 
could stand this extra heating expense then, it would 
seem, the number of houses assessed at more than 
$12,000 would give a line on the number of potential 
customers. In an almost exactly similar manner 
the number of autos valued at, say $2,000, should 
produce a like estimate. An estimate of this char- 
acter would have to be revamped in order to take 
care of obsolete and secondhand cars. 

No way has been proposed for the determination 
of rates statistically to the end that the largest profit- 
able potential market may be developed. 
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Typical Commercial Graph 


Mr. Brown called attention to the importance of 
using graphs in analyzing sales and the need for 
every executive and commercial manager being 
familiar with the ordinary line graphs as well as 
semi-logarithmic or ratio charts. 

He reminded that a study of frequency distribution 
charts will give a fairly accurate line on the justifi- 
cation for a Home Service department. In other 
words, a study of the charts before and after install- 
ing Home Service will show any gain in the particu- 
lar class of customers that this department will most 
largely appeal to. 

In concluding he advises against allowing figures 
to grow dusty in the files, whereas if analyzed and 
plotted graphically they will reveal many worth- 
while things that should tend to augment the load. 


+ 
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Large Volume Water Heating 


There are few better qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject of “Large Volume Water Heating” than H. J. 
Long. In turn, there is no topic in the commercial 
routine that is worthy of more careful study and 
consideration. 


This paper emphasized that there is a vast un- 
developed field for large volume water heating and 
further, that the idea is not something new. Isolated 
cases exist in every community where large volume 
water heating is being done successfully. The de- 
velopment of automatic storage water heaters and 
efficient means of utilizing the steam heating boiler 
in Winter with indirect heaters have widened the 
market so that the use of gas for this purpose is 
practically limitless. 


The thermostatic mixing valve is an extremely 
valuable accessory to industrial water heating and 
for shower baths in clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s and the like 
it “effects a saving of one-third to two-thirds in waste 
of water which means about two feet of gas for every 
gallon saved,” said Mr. Long. 


The gas man can make capital of the waste and 
inefficiency which the cheapness of coal has brought 
about. However, the installation of gas water heat- 
ing equipment must be wisely and adequately 
planned as to water piping so as to give the best 
results. 

Touching upon apartment houses and hotels, he 
was of the opinion that the business, at the start, 
can best be gotten by way of installing a combina- 
tion storage system, using gas for Summer, as a 
booster, during Spring and Fall, and an indirect 
heater on the steam heating system for Winter. 
“All year business for this claSs of prospects will 
eventually come.” 

From data at hand Mr. Long stated that it has 
been shown that Summer water heating can be done 
in apartments at a cost of from $2.00 to $2.25 per 
family with gas at $1.10 per M. Taking a typical 
installation of twelve families where a separate coal 
heater is used requiring one ton of hard coal a 
month at $15 per ton, there is shown a yearly cost of 
$180 for water heating. Estimating the six months 
of summer at $2.25 per family per month for gas 
and four months with auxiliary gas at $12 per 
month there would be a yearly cost of $210 for hot 
water with gas, as compared with $180 for coal. 

The figures for one city where gas is used ex- 
tensively for apartment house Summer heating were 
given: 


Cost per 
Number of apartment 
families per month 
6 $2.10 
6 2.83 
6 2.69 
9 2.25 
10 2.48 
11 2.35 
12 2.30 
15 1.89 
18 2.88 
25 1.86 


The cost of the appliance and its installation con- 
stitute one obstacle to sales; however, the offering 
of a free trial sometimes affords the easiest way to 
overcome this handicap. 
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The Laundry and Refrigeration 


Some interesting figures that should prove very 
useful were given by A. M. Evans of the Federal 
Electric Company. His paper, “Sales Possibilities in 
the Domestic Laundry,” showed that out of 15,923,060 
homes which are prospects for gas-heated ironers 
only 280,000 or 1.7 per cent have been sold; of the 
same number of prospects for gas-heated washers, 
only 4,250,000 or 26.7 per cent have been sold. While 
figures on gas-heated clothes dryers are not included 
in the survey, Mr. Evans felt that approximately the 
same figures would apply to the dryer as apply to the 
ironer. 

From the standpoint of load factor, his paper 
showed that the two-burner gas heated laundry 
stove consumes 40 feet per hour; the gas-heated 
washer 40 feet per hour; the gas-heated dryer 80 feet 
per hour, and the gas-heated ironer 40 feet per hour. 
With this equipment in operation there would obtain 
a total connected load of 200 feet per hour. Assume 
this load is used four hours per week; then you 
would have a consumption of 41,000 feet per year 
for each home so equipped. If a certain community 
has 5,000 homes there would be added 208,000 M 
per year which, figured at $1.00 per M, would amount 
to $208,000. 


Mr. Evans was of the opinion that in order to get 
such business there should be carried out carefully 
laid plans, with properly trained salesmen, ade- 
quately compensated. Moreover, the prospects 
should be educated by way of advertising, demon- 
strations and the like. The appliance also should be 
properly serviced. 

H. D. Valentine, Central Hudson Gas and Electric 
Corporation, spoke briefly on the subject of “1927 
Developments in Gas Refrigeration,” terming 1926 
the “period of invention” in gas refrigeration, 1927 
the “period of stabilization.” 


In 1926 there were 17 gas refrigerating units sold as 
against 5,200 in 1927. 

He told how one air conditioning company has de- 
signed an air furnace for heating in Winter and, with 
an ejector system, for cooling in Summer, the same 
being gas fired. 

“What Do Rates Mean to a Commercial Depart- 
ment?” was well handled by T. F. Kennedy of Henry 
L. Doherty & Company. 

He spoke optimistically of the outlook and empha- 
sized that competition must be met by way of scien- 
tifically adjusted rates. He said that the time is not 
so far distant when the average domestic meter will 
show a consumption of 300 M annually. 


4 
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House Heating 


House heating by gas while in a healthy condition 
still has some problems to be solved which will re- 
quire careful study and follow-up. This was shown 
in the paper “House Heating Developments During 
the Past Year,” by H. Leigh Whitelaw, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Products Corporation. 

His paper disclosed that a comparison of a two 
years questionnaire sent out by the house heating 


committee shows a 9 per cent increase in the number 
of house heating customers served by identical com- 
panies reporting in 1926 and 1927. 

The reports received by the Association indicate 
that 156 gas companies have made heating installa- 
tions in 1927 as against 71 in 1926. In turn more 
than 50 additional gas companies have stated that 
they are beginning to actively push gas house heating. 
Further investigation shows that only one-tenth of 
one per cent of the customers of gas companies re- 
porting in 1926 and 1927 have house heating installa- 
tions coming under the head of central heating plants. 

With all of these house heating installations taken 
on the basis of the companies reporting in 1926 and 
1927 it is revealed that but 1.6 per cent of their cus: 
tomers are using central fired systems. 

Notwithstanding these gratifying reports, Mr. 
Whitelaw said “the fact remains that we are up 
against a stubborn selling job.” Statistical studies 
disclose that the establishment of low rates for gas 
house heating will not of itself bring on a glut of 
business. 

The heating of large buildings has made progress 
and the fact that many gas companies are heating 
their own buildings with gas has given an added 
impetus to the proposition. In many cases there 
are large buildings with from 10,000 to 50,000 square 
feet of radiation that are heated by gas. 

One interesting fact shown by Mr. Whitelaw was 
that between 5 and 10 per cent of the house heating 
installations are replacements of original oil burning 
jobs. 

At all events, emphasized the reader, house heating 
by gas, if it is to attain any considerable proportion, 
will not be asked for by prospects; it must be sold, 
regardless of the rate per thousand. 

“IT would like to see,” said Mr. Whitelaw, “the 
A. G. A. compile from the actual experience of its 
members, a standard plan or sales manual for the 
promotion of central fired house heating, which most 
nearly met the requirements of the industry.” 


+ 
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Salesmen’s Compensation 


The matter of properly compensating salesmen 
and its ultimate effect on increasing the load received 
due attention from E. R. Acker, Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corp.; Stanley Jenks, Public Service 
Company of Northern Indiana; P. B. Wiske, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., and John G. Learned, Public 
Service Co. of Nothern Illinois. Their remarks and 
observations on the subject, “The Influence of Sales- 
men’s Compensation on Load Building,” are here- 
with outlined. 

Acker: His company maintains a Kardex file for 
every customer, which shows the appliances installed 
in each home and other pertinent information to 
assist the salesman. The original record was made 
by an actual canvass by the entire sales force and 
serves as a means for properly routing the salesmen 
—each has from 1,000 to 1,200 customers in his dis- 
trict. This file brings out the record of every time- 
payment customer sixty days before completion of 
the last regular payment so that the salesman may 
sign him up for another appliance. 
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Effective selling requires a sales force that will 
properly represent the company, give continuity of 
service and produce sales volume of load building 
appliances. To this end Mr. Acker’s company has 
outlined a plan of salesmen’s compensation that aims 
to meet these requirements. This plan is based on 
the assumption that each salesman will produce not 
less than $1,000 gross merchandise sales per month. 
It is as follows: 

1. A salary of $100 per month. 

2. A merchandise commission of 4 per cent on 
the cash selling price of gas and electric appliances 
except electric refrigerators for which a 3 per cent 
commission obtains. 


3. A load building commission of 20 cents per M 
cubic feet of yearly estimated consumption of the 
appliances sold. (The A. G. A. yearly rating on ap- 
pliance consumption is used.) 

4. A bonus each twelve months of 5 per cent ad- 
ditional merchandise commission on all business in 
excess of $12,000 gross for the twelve months period, 
and 50 per cent additional on all load building com- 
missions earned in excess of $350 for the twelve 
months period. 

The territory is divided into three divisions, each 
with its separate sales force and supervisor. In order 
to eliminate the salesmen selling less than $1,000 
worth of merchandise per month a continuous com- 
petition is run between the three divisions. This 
competition is based each month on the sales of the 
low men in each division. The division having the 
highest of the three low men for the month wins a 
point. At the end of the year the division having 
won the most points wins a cash price of $50 for 
each salesman in that division. 


Under the plan in effect since August, 1926, twelve 
of their salesmen out of thirty have earned in excess 
of $2,600 per year, the high man earning $3,600, and 
the turnover of the sales force has decreased mate- 
rially. The average salesman during the first eight 
months of 1926 sold $600 worth of merchandise per 
month. During the first eight months of 1927 the 
average salesman sold $1,500 per month. The type 
of salesmen has markedly improved and they have a 
waiting list. The overall cost of selling has been 
only slightly increased over that experienced under 
the straight commission plan, while during the first 
eight months of 1927 the load building value of the 
appliances sold was 37 per cent more than those sold 
during the first eight months in 1926. 


Jenks: The gas industry must organize itself to 
do an intensive selling job if itis to grow. The sales- 
man is the biggest factor in improving the load. 
“Trying to squeeze an extra dollar or two out of the 
business at expense of the salesman is extremely 
poor economy.” ‘The dollar is the magnet that has 
attracted them from a steady income at desk and 
bench and for it they are betting on themselves 
against the world by waging the gas company’s 
fight with a public that is being hard pressed by other 
businesses. So long as the salesman can earn the 
proper income it does not matter what plan of com- 
pensation is adopted. The better portion of the 





salesman’s income should come as commissioner, 
since this stimulates him continually to keep at it. 

Wiske: A gas company’s problem of selling is dif- 
ferent when compared to other selling enterprises 
since it includes store, door to door canvass, and dis- 
trict campaign, in addition to wholesale selling. 
This diversity is probably a reason why the matter 
of proper compensation is a problem. 

Straight salary compensation lacks flexibility, for 
if the salesman slows down it is discouraging to the 
more conscientious but lower paid fellow. Moreover, 
straight salary does not offer enough to a beginner 
to attract good salesmen. 

Mr. Wiske’s company has adopted a salary-com- 
mission plan, the same being patterned after the 
scheme of one of New York’s best known department 
stores. [ach sales person in the store receives a 
weekly salary, the amount depending on length of 
service and satisfactory performance of his work. 
In addition, he receives a commission on the net 
sales made by him. This latter is paid monthly. 

In order to develop the load there may also be 
offered additional commissions on those appliances 
that give the greater consumption. 


Learned: In the absence of Mr. Learned his con- 
tribution was delivered by Mr. Miller. 

The gas company cannot afford to weaken its 
standing with the public by hiring salesmen who are 
not capable of performing properly. 

The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
pays a salary plus commission for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To place a premium on constructive and scien- 
tific development of the business. 

2. To educate present and prospective customers 
to new uses for gas. 

3. To encourage the securing of higher load factor 
business. 

4. To obtain new business on existing gas mains. 

5. To establish more friendly relations with cus- 
tomers. 

6. To encourage all employees to take an active 
part in stimulating a greater use of the company’s 
service. 

7. To promote continuity of service of employees in 
the sales organization. 

Commissions and bonuses are based on the value 
of the business to the company and regular salesmen 
and clerks are paid the same over and above their 
regular salaries. The company’s commission 
schedule provides for the payment of commission to 
the salesman for securing applications in premises 
not previously connected to the company’s mains, 
provided the salesman has personally called on the 
customer. Ten per cent is paid on the retail price 
of gas appliances for domestic and commercial use, 
excepting gas-fired boilers and domestic ranges. 
There is paid 5 per cent on the retail price of do- 
mestic ranges exclusive of installation cost. 

Special salesmen are used for boiler and furnace 
sales and they are paid a commission of 5 per cent 
on the retail price. Where a heating contractor 
makes a sale previously developed by the salesman 
the latter gets 3 per cent commission. 
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this year in the manu- 
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Snap acting—absolutely accurate—lasts indefinitely. Rugged— 
. rough handling won’t harm it. Made in one piece. No toggles, 
cams, levers or diaphragms. Nothing to service or give trouble. 
The Spencer Disc does it all—in .00016 of a second. 


[his Snap Acting Thermostat will 
/mprove Your Storage Water Heater 
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Unique construction coupled with forceful snap action makes 
valve self-grinding and gives unlimited life without variation 


in settings. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT CO. 


Kendall Square Building, 








Cambridge, Mass. 
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At Economy’s “No-Blo” Exhibit 
_at the A. G. A. Convention 


The Inlet Pipe Was Filled 
with Pipe Scale & Iron Borings , 


The valve seat remained 

clean—there was no 

pressure build—there was 
positive lock-up. 


Thousands saw it. 


Send for an Economy 
Service Governor— 


with ‘‘No-Blo’’ Unit. 
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Economy Governor Company 


Anderson, Indiana 


; Eastern Representative: 
Mulcare Engineering Company 100 Park Place, New York City 
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It is an acknowledged fact that the Fe,O, con- 
tent in a precipitated oxide is about 50% 
higher in Lux than in any other. 


The inerts in Lux are just in the correct pro- 
portion. 


You can safely use 20% less of Lux than of 
any other substitute and have still better 
results. 


Don’t be misled by a lower price. It’s results 
that count and the results with Lux are guaran- 
teed. Lux is always uniform. Practical tests 
have shown that Lux is about 50% more efh- 
cient than any of the substitutes but the price 
is less in proportion. 


Write for Information 


THE ALPHA-LUX CO.., Inc. 


192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Shipping Points Convenient to All Parts of the Country 
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In Leadership Lies Safety 


The mushroom growth of the 
water heater industry, with its 
influx of fly-by-night manufac- 
turers, makes it more than ever 
important that the heaters you 
sell should be made by a leading, 
well-established company. 


Back of Hoffman Heaters are the 
world’s finest and most up-to- 
date plant of its kind, 25 years of 
leadership in the building of de- 
pendable hot water heaters, and 
assets of more than a million 
dollars. Thus to sell Hoffman 
Heaters is to be relieved of all 














worry concerning the stability of 
the maker. 


Recent improvements in Hoff- 
man Heaters have made them 
more efficient and more saleable 
than ever before. Magazine and 
newspaper advertising is making 
them even better known. Can you ; 
afford to bother with slow-mov- i 
ing heaters that may become 
“orphans” when Hoffman Heat- 
ers are so easy to sell and are 
backed by such ample resources 
in money, experience and equip- 
ment? ; 
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No.3, one of the seven sizes 

of Hoffman Instantaneous 

direct t fhe Automatic Gas 
ater ensece. 


Eefgen is the ONLY 


Famous for Long Life 


Recent advertisements in this publication have 
illustrated Hoffman Heaters 18 and 20 years old. 
It pays to sell heaters that give years of service 
with little or no attention. 


[iorrmaN 
AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO., Inc. 
1701-15 Eighteenth Street, Louisville, Ky. 









The new Hoffman Master 
Automatic Storage System 
(patents applied for), which 
is available in two sizes. 
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The company pays sales clerks 2 per cent on the 
retail price of gas-fired appliances sold in the sales 
rooms. This does not include gas-fired boilers, gas- 
fired radiators or storage water heaters. 
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A “Go-Getter” Paper 


“What You Go After You Get” was the apt title 
of a paper read by Mrs. Anna J. Peterson of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago. 


She emphasized that Home Service does not permit 
of halfway measures and further, that the director 
and her staff must be well informed on all subjects 
pertaining to the home and anatomy. 

“Home Service,” said Mrs. Peterson, “is not an 
experiment; it is not something we are trying, but a 
live institution and should function as one of the 
biggest parts of any gas company. It can only do 
this through the co-operation of every member of 
a gas company from the president, officials—yes, even 
the janitor.” 

She stated that there is a growing interest in the 
minds of homemakers today to lessen the time spent 
in the kitchen and that the chain grocers are aware 
of this condition and make capital of it. 


She showed that from an analysis of 10 months 
magazine advertisements in the leading women’s 
magazines, out of 356 ads in the September issues 
53 were for foods (these ads covered everything used 
in the home). Of these 53, 40 required the use of 
gas from 5 minutes to 4 hours. As an example, to 
prepare a package of Jello one pound of water at 65 
degrees Fahrenheit are required to be brought to a 
boil. If Home Service could get 800,000 of the Chi- 
cago customers to make this simple food it would 
substantially increase the consumption, as four-fifths 
of a cubic foot is used by each customer. The lead- 
ing women’s magazines report that 50 ner cent of 
their correspondence is on the subject of food. 

Demonstration in Home Service must be accurate, 
definite and to the point. Its accompanying talk must 
be educational and “a sort of subtle salesmanship.” 
The needs of the home must be understood and 
service rendered accordingly. Such service must be 
given in «a simple high class manner. The ideal 
appliance for selling gas is the up-to-date gas range 
with oven regulator. 

“If we ourselves as Home Service and gas people 
haven’t the foresight to make our job the biggest 
and most staple thing in the gas industry,” said Mrs. 
Peterson, “we can never sell the homemaker the 
ease and comfort of cookery because we don’t exem- 
plify it ourselves.” 


+ 
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The Testing Laboratory and the Blue Star Plan 


Some of the telling points made by Alfred Hurl- 
burt, vice-president of the Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, in his paper, “The Commercial Value of 
the Testing Laboratory,” and the attendant discus- 
sion follow: 


The laboratory must be under way a few years 
before the full results can be obtained. 


Its institution and subsequent successful function- 
ing is the greatest single outstanding thing the Amer- 
ican Gas Association has done. 

The laboratory has been of great help to the nat- 
ural gas industry and bas materially assisted in bring- 
ing the various natural gas companies together in a 
common and helpful understanding. 

Cheap, wasteful gas appliances will considerably 
nullify good gas service. 

The laboratory will tend to bring the various 
steamfitters and plumbers and the gas companies to- 
gether where gas-fired boilers are concerned. 

One man, in discussing this paper, narrated how a 
house tenant was induced to connect a range that 
had stood in the house for some time. The tenant 
was merely told of what the A. G. A. was doing to 
safeguard her. She was originally afraid to use gas. 


There is a growing interest in the Blue Star Plan 
which seems to offer a worthwhile solution to the 
proper and extensive use of gas in the home. R. J. 
Canniff, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, and 
A. E. Higgins, American Gas Association, ably 
demonstrated this in their paper, “The Blue Star 
Plan Today.” The high lights and discussion were 
as follows: 


The Blue Star should stand as a symbol to give a 
conception of what the minimum requirements shoula 
be for a particular appliance. It should be, in a 
sense, a trade mark. It should popularize gas and 
increase its use in the home. 

Other competing industries such as radio, automo- 
bile and the like, with high grade selling, are taking 
our due portion of the customer’s dollar. 

The Blue Star is the pledge of the entire industry 
and the public must be made fully aware of the plan 
before it can be a success. 

The various food companies spent $16,000,000 last 
year to popularize their products. Against this figure 
only about $4,000,000 is chargeable to gas. 

Home building is keeping up this year but the 
builder must be sold the idea of the complete gas 
home. Along this line many gas men are not sold 
on the merits of their own product. 

When the home is being built it will need, at the 
outside, from $1,500 to $2,000 worth of gas equip- 
ment, but the builder must be shown that he can 
get much more for the house by the gas man. If this 
equipment is not gotten into the home at the time of 
building the gas company is shut out for five or ten 
years. 


+ 
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Proper and Effective Advertising 


J. R. Pershall, of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, in his paper, “Advertising From 
the Merchandising Viewpoint,’ voiced the opinion 
that gas companies will derive better results from 
advertising when they tell the people what they want 
to know instead of matters which the gas companies 
think they should know. 

“From an abstract view of purely institutional gas 
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advertising, I can think of nothing in which the 
public is naturally less interested,” said Mr. Per- 
shall. “There seems to me to be no use trying to 
make ourselves believe that we are getting anywhere 
when we run advertisements in the newspapers show- 
ing a picture of a 3,000,000 cubic foot holder and 
four paragraphs about how gas is made, or the 
amount of coal it takes per year to make it, or the 
number of times around the world our low pressure 
mains would extend. 

“Institutional advertising has its place and its dis- 
tinct value, but all these facts about our capacities 
must bore the public. 

“A few weeks ago,” he said, “a certain town in 
Illinois ran out of ice during an exceedingly hot 
spell. After three days of the heat the ice companies 
were sold out and there was no ice to be had—foods 
were beginning to spoil, baby’s milk began to sour— 
the next day we ran a half-page advertisement in the 
local newspapers on electric refrigerators, followed 
that with a somewhat smaller advertisement, and 
that week we sold as many refrigerators in that town 
as we had all year up to that time.” 

In briefly discussing this paper B. J. Mullaney 
agreed that we must get away from talking about 
ourselves and he said that gas companies are some- 
times too lazy to tell the customer what they should 
tell him. 
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Co-operative Merchandising 


“Co-operative Merchandising” was the subject of 
a symposium by J. E. Davies, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago; G. M. Karshner, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York; H. D. Valen- 
tine, Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, and F. F. Capen, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company. 

Below are given the high lights of their remarks 
on the subject. 


Davies: The gas man needs assistance from others 
to help him market gas but he must settle in his 
mind whether the merchant in his town selling gas 
appliances is his associate or competitor. If an 
associate, then it must be made possible for him to 
make a profit on his merchandise. This will, of 
course, aid in selling more gas. 

The plumbers and heating contractors are busi- 
ness men who use their capital with the objective 
of making a profit on their merchandise and piping 
work. Accordingly they are interested in what the 
gas company can do for them by way of aiding them 
in making a profit. 

The dealer knows that the gas incinerator can be 
marketed, also the combination gas-fired kitchen 
heaters and ranges, and he should be encouraged 
to sell them. 

In Chicago there are 125 dealers taking orders for 
gas ranges on gas company contracts. The gas com- 
pany supplies the samples and pays the merchants 
attractive commissions. Many department stores, 
furniture houses and hardware merchants sell gas 
ranges, which is a profitable business for them. 


Ten years ago the Chicago company began to 
market gas for house heating and all of the business 
done up to three years ago was handled by the gas 
company. In 1926 the heating and ventilating engi- 
neers secured about 18 per cent of the total sales of 
boilers and furnaces and this year they will market 
approximately 49 per cent of all central heating 
plants sold in Chicago. 


Eighty per cent of all gas water heating business 
this year will be done by jobbers and plumbers in 
Chicago. Five years ago the gas company did 50 
per cent of business whereas today, with only 20 
per cent of the total business done in this city, the 
gas company is doing three times more business 
than was done a few years back. 

In the hotel and restaurant department the Chi- 
cago company maintains a corps of sales engineers 
who work with the architects, equipment houses, and 
the owners and operators of restaurants and hotels. 
Their job is to sell gas as a fuel for cooking and the 
co-operative plan has worked very well. 


Karshner: This company now gives discounts to 
plumbers and dealers on all gas appliances. The 
company does no piping and makes no gas connec- 
tions for appliances in new buildings. Neither does 
it make any water or steam connections for any 
appliance, leaving this work to the plumbing and . 
steamfitting trade. On all house heating boilers and 
industrial steam boilers the company allows a per- 
centage of the selling price to the plumber and fitter 
making the water and steam connections. The hotel 
and restaurant supply houses are sold appliances 
by the company at practically cost. This has largely 
done away with coal installations in new -hotels and 
restaurants as all of the supply houses boost gas fuel. 


The utility should co-operate with the dealer either 
by agreeing to service the appliances sold by him, 
assisting in dealer advertising, staying out of certain 
fields, carrying accounts, making gas connections on 
dealer-sold appliances or some other methods. Any 
such co-operation should be considered as expense 
to sell gas rather than merchandise expense. 


If some agreement can be made so that the dealer 
can make a profit on a laboratory-approved appliance 
the sales organization of the gas company will have 
to push approved ranges sold by them as well as 
approved ranges sold by the dealer. This will call 
for some sort of salesman’s compensation which will 
pay the salesman for the range he interests the cus- 
tomer in in case the customer eventually buys the 
range from the dealer. It is obviously difficult to 
maintain a sales organization that works up pros: 
pects and sees the actual sales made by someone else 


“I believe the question is so important,” said Mr 
Karshner, “that I would like to make the following 
suggestion: That a regular committee of the Com- 
mercial Section be formed to consider dealer co- 
cperation and make a report at the 1928 convention, 
and further, that the Manufacturers Section be asked 
to form a committee who can meet with the Commer- 
cial Section committee for discussion of the subject. 
The manufacturers are vitally concerned in this 
problem and they know more about dealers than we 
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do. Under such procedure there should be progress 
in 1928.” 


Capen: The gas company sells appliances to sell 
gas and hence their interest does not stop with their 
installation. On the other hand, the plumber or de- 
partment store is interested for the most part in the 
profit they make on the appliance and there is little 
or no free service after a limited amount of time. 
The plumber also looks for some repair work on the 
appliances he installs. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Capen, “to get several 
of the representative plumbers together, also depart- 
ment store managers, and frankly discuss the situa- 
tion with an open mind is the best way to start any 
co-operative movement.” 

Plumbers and department stores have erroneous 
ideas as to gas company methods and the gas com- 
panies in turn have not understood the former. Mr. 















while.” 


Cabot. 


H. O. Loebell, Chairman 


HE Industrial Gas Section elected Mr. F, C. 

Mackey, Public Service Company of Northern 

Illinois, to the chairmanship of their section 
for the coming year. Mr. Mackey’s term of office 
will begin October 28, 1927. Mr. J. P. Leinroth 
was elected to the office of vice-chairman. 


The keynote of the Industrial Section’s activities 
at the convention undoubtedly was the need for 
more and better merchants in the industrial gas 
business. This thought was sounded at the outset 
of the first meeting by Chairman H. O. Loebell in 
his most excellent report of the Industrial Section’s 
activities during 1926 and 1927. 


“What we need is a salesman with 
a salesman’s turn of mind at the 
head of the gas business for a 


“What we need is a Moses, pos- 
sessing a salesman’s genius, to lead 
us out of the wilderness.”—Philip 


Capen’s company, by way of conferences, has been 
able to interest the plumbers to the end that they 
sell gas appliances where they could have sold coal 
or oil. 


Valentine: His company strongly recommends the 
getting together of plumbers, dealers and department 
stores with the gas company and their conferences 
in this connection have been productive of much 
mutual good. 


“Selling Incineration,” by W. R. Lacey, Home In- 
cinerator Company, Milwaukee, brought to hight 
some valuable points concerning the matter of incin- 
erators. He spoke of the value of this appliance, its 
field and what should be done to accelerate sales to 
a point commensurate with its merits along the line 
of sanitation and fire prevention. 





C. W. Berghorn, Secretary 


Chairman Loebell pointed out the necessity of 
better sales promotion through the proper use of 
advertising and publicity, contact with educational 
institutions and trade associations. “Subordinate 
to sales promotion are the engineering problems, 
incident to industrial department activities,” said 
Mr. Loebell. “Nevertheless, engineering must be 
economically sound and above all, absolutely ac- 
curate.” Mr. Loebell also pointed out that the in- 


dustrial department’s relationship with the manage- 
ment needed closer study and cooperation. An un- 
derstanding between the industrial department and 
the management of every gas company should be 
more sympathetic. 
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Mr. Loebell’s recommendations for the coming 
year include a plea that gas companies consider 
their industrial gas sales organizations in greater 
detail; that gas companies entertain greater inter- 
est in industrial gas surveys, and that gas com- 
panies analyze their cost of producing gas. All 
three of his recommendations strengthen the key- 
note of the entire industrial section’s activities: Bet- 
ter Merchandising. Unless gas companies adjust 
their rates in due time to take on large industrial 
business they will find these same industrials in- 
stalling their own gas plants. In closing, Chairman 
Lozell said that we had better change our slogan 
to read as follows: “If It’s Done With Heat, You 
Can Do It Better With Central Station Gas.” 


- 
> 





Outstanding Paper by Philip Cabot 


Professor Cabot of the Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass., prepared what is believed by 
many to be the most outstanding contribution to 
an Industrial Gas Section meeting. Although un- 
able to attend the convention himself, his paper was 
read by Mr. Melott, a colleague, who made the 
presentation in a most excellent fashion. Professor 
Cabot’s paper was fearless in style. He “hewed 
to the line, and let the chips fall where they might.” 
Such statements as the following indicate Professor 
Cabot’s diagnosis of the present situation. (It 
might be said here that the professor’s paper was 
not an indictment but, on the other hand, a very 
clever diagnosis.) 

The professor pointed out that the advent of the 
electric industry undoubtedly started an era of bet- 
ter salesmanship in the gas business, but there was 
still a great need for merchants. 

Several economic facts were brought out in the 
professor’s paper and it is interesting to note that 
many of the thoughts on the economics of mer- 
chandising are identical with those mentioned in 
Messrs. Chase and Schlinck’s book, “Your Money’s 
Worth,” and Borsodi’s “Distribution Age.” 

One idea expressed was that the size of a gas 
company in which greatest economies could be had 
from all departments was determined by the cost 
of distribution. Cabot said that it made no differ- 
ence how cheap a gas company could manufacture 
gas if the cost of distribution due to geographic 
situations became prohibitive. This is food for 
thought, as Professor Cabot suggested that it might 
be economical for such a company as the Boston 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company to resubdi- 
vide into many smaller companies each vying with 
the other for sales supremacy, etc. 

Another basic and economic fact expressed by the 
professor is that the gas industry lacks merchants 
with merchants’ ideas as executive heads. He 
pointed out that in many instances executives of 
gas companies are engineers and that the produc- 
tion man nearly always forgets the questivun of 
salesmanship. 

He suggested that it might be well for the gas in- 
dustry to have a few merchants at the head of their 
businesses. “What we need,” he said, “is a sales- 


man with a salesman’s turn of mind at the head of 
the gas business for a while.” 


Professor Cabot, of course, denounced the back- 
wardness of the American gas industry in making 
scientific rates. He said that the gas industry was 
burdened at the present time with past practices of 
bad rate making. 


He closed his paper with a few remarks of very 
great importance. He said that in the home, the 
real competitor of gas was not coal, oil or elec- 
tricity, but rather the radio, the automobile and 
the moving picture. “What we need,” said Pro- 
fessor Cabot, “is a Moses, possessing a salesman’s 
genius, to lead us out of the wilderness.” 


4 
> 





John G. Learned’s Paper 


The keynote of the entire Industrial Section meet- 
ings was continued in John G. Learned’s excellent 
paper entitled, “What Can Be Done to Accelerate 
the Industrial Gas Load?” Mr. Learned, who is 
vice-president of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, is responsible for the annexation 
of a tremendous industrial gas load by his company, 
and it is felt that his comments on the subject are 
of great value. The principal thoughts expressed by 
Mr. Learned were as follows: 

Salesmanship in all its phases is growing in its 
importance in the management of all industries. 

Salesmanship coupled with enginéering knowl- 
edge is of vital importance to the gas industry and 
must be more highly developed. 

The best brains and talent available must be em- 
ployed by the gas industry to secure the maximum 
volume of industrial gas sales. 

The salesmen must have implicit confidence that 
where heat in volume is required it can be done 
with gas fuel. 

They must be thoroughly schooled as to the uses 
of gas in industry. 
ae must subordinate engineering to salesman- 
ship. 

Last, but not least, they must be properly com- 
pensated for their efforts. 

Obviously, Mr. Learned concurred with Professor 
Cabot and Chairman Loebell in the thought that 
the industrial gas business needs more and better 
merchants. Mr. Learned adds to the general 
thought that there is a necessity for proper com- 
pensation for the efforts of these merchants. 

Mr. G. I. Vincent, vice-president Syracuse Light- 
ing Company, Syracuse, New York, spoke on “The 
Value of Survey to Management.” He pointed out 
that it enabled the manager to intelligently plan for 
the future both as to the distribution and manufac- 
turing of equipment as to design of rates. “Inci- 
dentally,” he said, “the survey means more intimate 
contact between the industrial gas salesman and 
the industrial gas customer and that the survey 
idea meant more frequent contact with the cus- 
tomer.” 

Mr. R. L. Manier, chairman Survey Committee, 
Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., reported 
on the work of his group and how they had divided 
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the United States into five districts, each with a 
sub-chairman. Mr. Manier’s activities as chairman 
of the Survey Committee is very capably reported 
in his printed paper, which may be found in the 
Transactions of the American Gas Association. 





* 
> 


“SERVICING INDUSTRIAL GAS 
APPLIANCES” 


Mr. A. M. Apmann, Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York, New York, N. Y., prepared a paper on 
“Servicing Industrial Gas Appliances.” The idea is 
quite new in many localities and there are several 
of the larger gas companies who have not as yet 
entered this field of sales work. Mr. Apmann’s 
paper is, without doubt, one of the leading contri- 
butions to the Industrial Section meetings this year. 
The American Gas Journal feels that a synopsis of 
the outstanding points of Mr. Apmann’s excellent 
paper is of very great importance to the gas indus- 
try at this particular time. To begin with, Mr. 
Apmann diagrams service as follows: 
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Apmann’s Diagram of Service 


Two of the first four are functions of the manu- 
facturer, the others, gas company duties. The next 
two are combined functions, but with greater Te- 
sponsibility on the gas company. The result is joy 
to the customer. Coordination of these is most 
essential. It requires keen analysis, careful judg- 
ment, sense of commercial values, and a simplicity 
of instruction, so that all the interested employees 
will be completely versed in the design, mainte- 
nance and operation of the appliance. “Eliminate 
constructional defects,” says Mr. Apmann, “which 
will cause poor pressure complaints, leaky joints, 
define equipment in relation to the needs of the 
customers, prescribe installation methods and gen- 
erally act as a liaison between the maker, the com- 
mercial departments, shops and the customer.” 


“You may wonder why I stressed selling heat 
service instead of fuel. A fair annual sendout per 
meter is 34,000 cubic feet. You can calculate that 
this is equivalent to three-quarters of a ton of coal 
on a strictly B.t.u. basis, or, at the worst, three 
tons per customer. Need I emphasize that on a 
competitive basis, heating service, including all the 
important essentials of keeping equipment at 100 per 
cent efficiency is necessary to overcome the cost dif: 
ferential against gas as a fuel only. 

“Servicing pays; an analysis is given showing 
that for all classes of industrial work, including 
restaurant, boilers, house heating and industrial, 


the cost is less than 3.4 cents per $1 of revenue. 
Consider what the cost of selling gas and the ap- 
pliances is, then balance that against three-fourths 
of a cent. I have no doubt that more care will be 
given to the service department and its work. An 
interesting comparison is given showing the reve- 
nue per meter and the average industrial rate. Suf- 
ficient data were used (200 companies) to offset re- 
cent changes in rate and the geographic location. 
It is seen that the return within the range of house- 
hold rates is almost uniform, but when the rates 
drop so they are attractive to industry, the revenue 
drops. Had I the data on the expenditure for serv- 
icing of these companies I could prove what my 
experience knows to be true, that those companies 
spending money on service are reaping returns 
above the amounts given in the table. 


Organization of a Department 


“A few words on organization or re-organization 
of a department. This can be done in three ways 
from the top down, from the middle down, and 
from the bottom down. Power in an organization 
is different from that in a building. 

“Authority proceeds from every organization 
chart, from stockholders through directors, officials, 
executive department heads, down to the minutest 
person, and not up from the foundation, as in a 
building. A service organization built from the top 
down will have the right attitude; personnel may 
need revision periodically. Building from the mid- 
dle down depends on the higherups. If they have 
the correct feeling to this necessity it will be most 
successful; if not, it may. But it is most pathetic 
to engage a man who has made a record for servic- 
ing and put him in charge under an unsympathetic 
superior. It is disastrous to the company and dis- 
loyal to the man brought in. Building from the 
bottom down is like landing a 547-pound sea bass 
on an 8-ounce line. The pictorial sections of the 
daily newspapers have it once in five years. That’s 
for two reasons; first, a 547-pound bass is rare in 
any case, and then the line is very frail, and the 
chances of advancing against a tight organization 
is also given space in the daily newspapers. 

“Then comes loyalty in an organization. Respect, 
obedience and loyalty of an employee to his superior 
are expected. If not, he’s liability on the payroll. 
How much more important then is loyalty of a 
superior to a subordinate. Loyalty there means not 
only upholding his actions and decisions, but also 
teaching him, training him for advancement. ‘Train- 
ing subordinates is the best training anyone can 
have. If you fear that his increase in knowledge 
will cause your throne to totter, dispel that fear. 
His increase in knowledge means a more perfectly 
functioning department; it means more time for you 
to decide new and important policies, leaving the 
details to him, and further, it will give you a power- 
ful insight in your position and its possibilities that 
vou will be restive and able to oust the man above 
when your subordinate is ready to relieve you. Try 
it. The secret of an executive’s success is laid in 
three words: Educate, legislate and delegate. Do 
that with your service department then watch the 
success of your industrial department grow.” 
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Mr. R. H. Staniford, the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., reported on the work of the 
“Competitive Fuels Committee” for the year. 


Mr. J. P. Leinroth, the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, New Jersey, reported on the work 
of the “Education of Personnel Committee.” Mr. 
Leinroth told of the outstanding achievements of 
his committee which is the successful presentation 
of three courses during as many years of industrial 
gas salesmanship in the offices of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York. Mr. Leinroth recom- 
mended that in the coming years that there be 
closer cooperation between various state organiza- 
tions who either have or are planning to have 
operated short courses in Industrial Gas Engineer- 
ing. 


+ 
> 





Report of Policy Committee 


The report of the policy committee was read by 
the chairman-elect, Mr. F. C. Mackey. Mr. Mackey 
continued with the trend of thought of the Tuesday 
meeting by stating in different words and in a dif- 
ferent manner that the policy committee felt the 
need of more and better merchandisers in the gas 
industry. 


His committee specifically recommended better 
personnel for the industrial department, more in- 
telligent use of the survey, greater patronage of the 
short courses and prompt adoption of proper rate 
schedules. 


Mr. E. L. Wilder reported on the work of the 
rate committee of the industrial gas section. His 
report was very excellent and deserves a great deal 
of commendation on the part of industrial gas men 
everywhere. Mr. W. D. Chapman, of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, suggested that the 
rate committee of the industrial gas section change 
its name so as to avoid any confusion with the rate 
committee appointed by the advisory board of the 
industrial gas section. 


A paper was read by Mr. H. A. Clark, Detroit 
City Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., “Resume of Outstand- 
ing Industrial Gas Installations Made During 
Year.” His. talk. was. very excellently illustrated 
with stereoptican lantern slides. Mr. K. Emmerling, 
the East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
ported on the activities of the “Sales Methods Com- 
mittee,” and Mr. H. H. Smith, of the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Boston, Mass., reported on 
the activities of the “Speakers’ Bureau.” Mr, N. T. 
Sellman, of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
N. Y., delivered a most excellent paper entitled, 
“Contact With Furnace Manufacturers.” 


- 
> 





JOHN F. WEEDON’S REPORT 


One of the most pertinent reports of the indus- 
trial gas section was that of the “Advertising Com- 
mittee,” presented by Mr. John F. Weedon, the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, 


Illinois. Mr. Weedon reported that the policy of 
placing industrial gas copy in trade journals and 
other suitable publications pursued in 1926 had been 
continued in 1927 with comparatively little change. 
He reported that his committee had arranged the 
budget of an annual expenditure of $35,000, allocated 
as follows: 


For Trade Journals .........sccceccece $26,334.65 
College Publications .............. 1,129.04 
0 i 2,400.00 
American Restaurant ............-. 840.00 


Leaving a balance for art work, type set- 
ting, proofs, booklets and merchandis- 
ing incidentals ........cccccccccccees 4,296.31 


$35,000.00 


The committee made use of 20 trade journals, 
six technical college papers, and one publication of 
national circulation, as follows: 


Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Elec- 
trical World, American Restaurant, Baker’s Week- 
ly, National Provisioner, Journal of American 
Ceramic Society, American Machinist, Forging, 
Stamping and Heat Treating, Foundry, Fuels and 
Furnace, Iron Trade Review, Iron Age, Transac- 
tions of American Society for Steel Treating, Editor 
and Publisher, Industrial Gas, Industrial Power, - 
Manufacturer’s Record, Ceramic Industry, Metal In- 
dustry, Inland Printer, Nation’s Business, Illinois 
Technograph (University of Illinois), Technical 
Engineering News (Mass. Inst. of Technology), 
Tartan (Carnegie Institute of Technology), Michi- 
gan Technic (University of Michigan), News Let- 
ter (Johns Hopkins University), Ohio State En- 
gineer (Ohio State University). 


The class of copy the committee is using is de- 
signed to inform the industrial men of the country 
that gas is rapidly coming to the front as the only 
logical fuel for industrial uses. 


It believes by the constantly increasing use of 
industrial gas in all sections of the country that our 
advertising is a very material assistance in creating 
this demand. 


Breadth of Industrial Gas Advertising 


It believes this all the more for the reason that 
member gas companies individually have done very 
little in the way of advertising industrial gas in 
their respective localities, through the medium of 
newspapers and publications. 


The American Gas Association offers newspaper 
mats, for local use, of all the “ads” used in the 
trade journals, and furnishes them at cost, but dur- 
ing the past year comparatively little use has been 
made of this opportunity. This may be due to the 
fact that we seem to have run into a sort of Sab- 
batical year, and the budget strings have been 
drawn tight around the waist. In some cities the 
managements may consider that on account of the 
comparatively small number of potential industrial 
customers a daily newspaper is not the best means 
of appeal. Whatever the reasons may be it seems 
to be a fact that very little industrial gas advertis- 
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ing is being done, in current publications, outside 
of that which is done by the advertising commit- 
tee, under its own jurisdiction. 

In order to make the appropriation cover all the 
publications the committee wished to use it was 
necessary to curtail the number of appearances in 
some of them. Some the committee cut to six times 
a year, instead of twelve, and others to eight or 
nine. But it managed to get some representation 
in all the publications which the committee, as a 
whole, desired to use. 

The committee is this year asking for a larger 
appropriation so that it will be possible to restore 
all publications to a full time basis, or as many of 
them as it desires to use in that way. It believes 
when that is done it will find that it has, for the 
present, all the trade journal coverage it needs, 
with the exception of some hotel and restaurant 
publications. This division of gas company activi- 
ties having become an integral part of the indus- 
trial gas section, should be properly represented in 
its advertising plans. 


As different industries are conducted in different 
parts of the country, your committee welcomes ad- 
vice from any member company as to the nature 
of the industrial gas business they are getting, or 
desire to get, together with any suggestions as to 
publications which might be of service in helping 
them to get that business. 

It is hoped that the appropriation asked for this 
year will be sufficiently large to enable the com- 
mittee to venture further into publications of na- 
tional circulation or a more general nature than 
trade journals. 

The committee has reached the point now where 
it should make an appeal for what is known in 
advertising circles as “Customer Acceptance.” 

It has also under consideration the advisability 
of setting aside a certain sum of money to pay for 
some billboards on the more important railroad 
lines—so that he who rides may read—“If It’s Done 
With Heat, You Can Do It Better With Gas.” 

Reiteration is the secret of conviction, and in 
opinion of the committee, we cannot repeat this 
slogan too often. 


a 


Report’ of Publicity Committee 


Mr. H. O. Andrew, Robbins Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., chairman of the “Publicity Com- 
mittee,’ made a most excellent report on the ac- 
tivities of his committee, greatest of which is un- 
doubtedly the work of Mr. J. B. Nealey, who was 
engaged as a paid publicity man early in 1927. 

Forty-seven original articles have been written 
of which 25 so far have been approved and dis- 
tributed to 120 different business papers. Of these 
32 have been published in 26 different business 
papers an additional 12 articles have been formally 
accepted. A further 11 articles have been repub- 


lished from gas company house organs, etc., and 22 
more have been accepted but not yet published. 
This gives a total of 77 articles that have appeared 
or will appear shortly—an average of three a week 
over a period of active work covered. These fig- 





ures do not include any of the articles published 
in the trade papers in the gas field. 

To show the variety of applications covered in 
the articles written up and published it will be of 
interest to list some of the magazines which have 
used these articles. These include Iron Age, Manu- 
facturing Industries, Foundry, Iron Trade Review, 
American Restaurant, Radio Manufacturers Month- 
ly, Club Management, Bakers Helper, Accessory 
and Garage Journal, Sheet Metal Workers, Radio 
Engineer, American Electric Railway Magazine, 
Spice Mill, Wholesale Grocer News, Cafeteria Man- 
agement, Manufacturing Clothier, Ceramic Indus- 
try, The Canner, Fuels and Furnaces, Industrial 
Finishing, Clothing Trade Journal, National Lithog- 
rapher, Factory, American Machinist, Canning 
Age, The Enamelist, Western Florist, Rayon, 
Forging, Stamping and Heat Treating, Brass 
World, Butchers and Packers Gazette, Metal In- 
dustry, Paint, Oil and Chemical Review and several 
others. A total of 45 different business mediums, 
excluding the gas papers, were reached. 


—_——_q—_——_- 
Various Reports and Papers 


On the concluding day of the convention the in- 
dustrial section had the pleasure of hearing the 
report of the Hotel and Restaurant Sales Promo- 
tion Committee by Mr. Wm. De Freitas, Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York; Mr. N. T. Sell- 
man, Consolidated Gas Company of New York, re- 
ported on “Industrial Gas Research Committee ;” 
“Research Committee,” by W. D. Thompson, The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; “Progress 
Committee,” by Mr. H. A. Clark, Detroit City Gas 
Company, Detroit, Mich., and “Contact With Tech- 
nical Bodies Committee,” by H. H. Clark, United 
Public Service Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

The report of the “Display and Contact With 
National Industrial Organizations Committee” made 
by Mr. D. W. Chapman, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, arrested the major attention 
of the concluding meeting of this section. Mr. 
Chapman gave the history of the committee in a 
few paragraphs, the substance of which is as fol- 
lows: The American Gas Association was literally 
forced into exhibiting at the annual meting of the 
American Society for Steel Treaters on account of 
the activities of the competitors of gas fuel. Steel 
Treaters are large users of fuel. Such an exposi- 
tion as was felt necessary is too expensive an affair 
for gas manufacturers to handle without assistance. 
Therefore during the past two years the associa- 
tion has bought and given to certain manufacturers 
under contract arrangement, space at the annual 
exposition. (Manufacturers who exhibited at the 
Steel Show in Detroit are as follows: American 
Gas Furnace Co., C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Surface Combustion Co., Welding Metals Co., 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., E. Leitz, Inc., Still- 
water Mfg. Co., Wilson Maeulen Co., and Sullivan 
Machinery Company. 

Thirteen thousand square feet of floor space was 
used by Steel Treaters in the Detroit show. The 
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entire north Woodward Annex was reserved for the 
exhibit of gas furnaces. The total sales price of 
gas equipment displayed was $76,000. The total 
expense of the American Gas Association was $15,- 
000. The attendance, 61,580, of which 55 per cent 
was that of members. Mr. Chapman’s report points 
out conclusively that the show was well worth 
while to the American Gas Association. That the 
money expended will reap rich returns, that the 
committee did well and that it was a good show in 
every respect. 

A very interesting paper was read by Mr. J. F. 
Quinn on the subject of “Gas Economics of Brass 
Melting.” 

Mr. W. D. Thompson, The Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., also read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “Enameling,” which was profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides and a moving picture film. 

The most spirited meeting of the Industrial Gas 
Section was the final one and was caused by a very 
interesting informal debate on the subject of “Gas- 
Fired Forging.” Perhaps there was too much com- 
placency in the first two meetings of the section, 
but all barriers were removed on Thursday after- 
noon when the leading industrial men of the coun- 
try entered into spirited discussion of various meth- 
ods of securing the forging load. Mr. W. M. Hep- 
burn, Surface Combustion Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, gave an extemporaneous talk on the value of 
research which was a real inspiration to all who 
heard him. Mr. Hepburn’s remarks prompted a dis- 
cussion which lasted more than one hour and in 
which many valuable points regarding forging 
were forcibly brought out. Professor White, of the 
University of Michigan, made several valuable con- 


tributions to the arguments ensuing Mr. Hepburn’s 
talk. 


Mr. Hepburn’s paper is printed in full at the end 
of this section of the convention report. 


~ 
> 





Inspection Trips 


Incidental to the Industrial Section’s meetings 
there were held three inspection trips to Chicago 
plants using industrial gas. The first was held 
Monday morning, October 10, 8.30 A. M., at which 
time 51 visiting delegates were taken via automo- 
bile to the Deering works of the International Har- 
vester Company, where they inspected the follow- 
ing installations: Brass melting (non-crucible), 
forging (rod end), core baking (truck type), hard- 
ening (continuous), tempering (heat-rite recirculat- 
ing). 

Participants of this inspection were also afforded 
the opportunity of visiting the Pettibone Mulliken 
Company to inspect core baking and annealing in- 
stallations. From the Pettibone Mulliken Co. they 
went via auto to the McCormick works of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. to inspect the following 
types of heating operations: Carbonizing (oven 
type), forging (rod end), heat treating (continuous 
and oven). 


The second inspection trip was on Wednesday, 


October 12, 8.30 A. M., when 50 visiting delegates 
went via auto to the plant of the Kedzie Foundry 
to inspect mould drying installations, then to the 
Liquid Carbonic Company to see crucible type brass 
melting furnaces. 

The final trip was on Friday morning, October 14, 
at 8.30 A. M. Sixty delegates were taken via auto 
to the West Pullman plant of the International 
Harvester Company and thence by auto to Kramer’s 
Cafe in the aristocratic Hyde Park neighborhood, 
where ample opportunity was afforded to visit and 
inspect one of the most elaborately gas equipped 
hotel and restaurants in the United States. After 
lunch the visitors were taken via auto to Crane 
Company to inspect the core baking and galvaniz- 
ing installations. 

Credit is due Mr. D. W. Chapman, of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company for these most ex- 
cellent inspection trips. It is especially notable that 
nearly 50 per cent of the Industrial Gas Section’s 
attendance were present on these trips. One promi- 
nent visiting industrial gas engineer was heard to 
remark that the inspection trips were well worth 
many times over the trip to Chicago. 


+ 
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FORGING 
William M. Hepburn 


Vice-President, The Surface Combystion Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE science of forging including the heating of 

metal for working, is the oldest and least ad- 

vanced of all the metallurgical sciences. This 
lack of progress is all the more surprising when one 
realizes that there has been a constant and pressing need 
for refinements in the methods of applying heat 
in this operation for many years. Inasmuch as gas 
has inherent advantages over all other fuels the po- 
tentialities for its expanded use in this field are of 
great importance to the gas industry. With this 
in view, efforts are being made to develop modern 
and economic apparatus for the utilization of this 
fuel in forging operations. 

Forging operations exist in practically every com- 
munity and are necessarily of universal interest to 
the gas industry. The present operations represent 
a potential load of approximately 100,000,000 cu. ft. 
per year. The intensive interest and agitation which 
is being given this subject by the progressive manu- 
facturers, indicates that this operation is about to go 
through a transformation and that the old-time 
method of brute force will be tempered by many 
other factors of a scientific nature which, in turn, 
will give gas great opportunities in this field. 

Forging, as generally referred to, is a heating op- 
eration preparatory to the mechanical working of the 
metal. This article is confined to the forging which 
applies to steel. 

The three methods utilized in mechanically work- 
ing steel today are: 

1. Rolling. 

2. Pressing. 
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3. Hammering. 

The rolling consists essentially of passing the steel 
between two rolls revolving at the same speed and 
in opposite directions. This method was introduced 
as far back as 1553 and today by far the greatest ton- 
nage of steel is worked in this manner. 

All sections such as rails, tie plates and structural 
shapes are formed in this manner. 


Forging Press 


The press is an English invention, dating from the 
year 1861. The action of the press is so slow that 
a kneading of the metal takes place and penetrates 
deep into the material. This press produces the 
most uniform refinement of all the methods of work- 
ing steel, but its characteristics limit its use to heavy 
forgings such as gun barrels. The labor required 
makes it far too expensive to compete against rolling 
on work that can be so handled. 


Hammer Forging 


Hammering was the first method employed in shap- 
ing metals. The hammer strikes a blow which has 
the effect of tremendous pressure exerted on a rela- 
tively small area for a very short interval of time. 
The impact tends to localize the effect of the blow 
and confines the refinement, which is of a high de- 
gree, to the exterior. It also performs the important 
function of knocking scale loose. Intricate parts, such 
as crank shafts, axles, connecting rods, and automo- 
bile gear blanks, are all forged by means of a drop 
hammer. 











Fig. 1 


Drop forging, particularly, is a highly competitive 
field and up to the present time few demands have 
been made by the customer outside of a minimum 
cost per forging. Figure 1 shows a typical type of 
medium size forge furnace. A typical fuel compari- 
son between gas and oil with this type of forge would 
be: 


56a 
Gas Oil 

Size of stock heated 7%" square 7%” square 
Length of heat pear bar 18” 18” 
Number of bars per heat 15” 15” 
Temperature of work 2200°F 2200°F 
Dimensions of heating 24” wide x 24” wide x 

chamber 18” deep 18” deep 
Weight per forging .835 Ibs. .825 Ibs. 
Average output per shift 

(Test) 3075 lbs. 3034 Ibs. 
Maximum output of any 

one shift 3680 lbs. 3680 Ibs. 
Fuel consumption per Ib. 

steel 3.9 cu. ft. .02 gals. 


Reasons for Improvement 


With the present slot forges it is possible to heat 
sections even as small as 4” round at too high a 
rate resulting in a large temperature differential be- 
tween core and surface such that the surface may 
reach the melting point before the core becomes plas- 
tic enough for the forging operation. The advan- 
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Fig. 2 


tages of uniform heating need not be stressed. Figure 
2 shows the time allowance in steel mill practice. To 
heat a piece of say three-inch round stock uniformly 
throughout its section to forging temperature would 
require considerable time, and if done in the present 
oil-fired forge furnaces, the surface would become 
scaled beyond the forging allowance. Unless this 
scale is removed considerable expense is entailed 
when the blank is machined. When a tool strikes 
any of this imbedded scale either the edge is dulled, 
necessitating re-sharpening, or else the setting is 
thrown off, either of which materially increases the 
cost of machining. 

On the other hand, if the mechanic attempts to 
take a sufficiently deep cut to keep under the scale 
there results a considerable loss of metal, which also 
is very expensive. It is estimated that 30 per cent 
of the present machine costs are a direct result of 
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scale formed in forging. 


Figure 3, a typical blank forged from a 4-inch 
square, shows the indentations after the scale has 
been removed by pickling. 




















Fig. 3 


In addition to the expense caused by the scaling, 
the grain structure itself can be considerably affected 
by the conditions under which it is forged. If, for 
example, the gear blank is forged from a billet the 
outside of which is at a considerably higher tempera- 
ture than the core, upon being struck by the hammer 
the flow of metal takes place almost entirely in the 
outside sections, the cooler inner core remaining 
comparatively unaffected. The result is that the re- 
finement due to the mechanical working is restricted 
to the outer surface and this in turn tends to pro- 
duce a blank which is not uniform in its compo- 
sition. 

















Fig. 4 


Figures 4 and 5 are of sections of gear blanks that 
are etched in order to show the arrangement of the 
grain after forging. 


An improved forge design must provide for high 
production, long soaking period and non-oxidizing 
atmosphere. A continuous type of forge can be so 
adapted as to provide these conditions. An interest- 
ing furnace designed to produce these characteristics, 
shown in Figure 6, provides a muffle construction for 
soaking the work and preventing any intense action 
of the gases on the work while permitting at the 
same time direct action in the preheating chamber. 
Thus is combined the efficiency of direct firing with 
the advantages of soaking in a protected chamber. 


The non-oxidizing atmosphere is obtained by auto- 
matic proportioning devices and continuity of pro- 
duction by the sloping hearth. The principles em- 
bodied in this construction occupy an important part 
of the research work of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Continuous Forges 


Whenever the production so allows, the use of a 
continuous type of furnace eliminates many of the 
obstacles which at present obstruct the use of gas 




















Fig. 5 


in spite of the inherent advantages of this fuel. Fig- 
ure 7 shows a view of a modern continuous type of 
forging furnace which is being used in heating crank 
shaft stock prior to drop forging. There are four 
of these furnaces in this particular installation. Each 
has a continuous, inclined, water-cooled skid, pneu- 
matic pusher, side-door discharge and is fired with 
gas, through water-cooled burners. They are 18 feet 
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long, 4 feet wide, and 1% feet in height to the spring- 
line of the arch (internal dimensions). 

These units are of firebrick 9 inches thick backed 
up with 4% inches of insulation and steel encased. 
A forging temperature of 2200° F. is maintained, an 
air pressure of 24 oz. is used and gas is supplied at 
1 1b. Each furnace will handle 4,000 Ibs. of stock an 
hour with a heat cycle of 45 minutes. 





Fig. 7 


In other words, it is capable of heating to forging 
temperature at the rate of 75 lbs. of metal per square 
foot of hearth area. These units are semi-automatic 
for the pusher is so timed that the work is pushed 
through and discharged in the prescribed period. 

Automatic temperature controls maintain the tem- 
perature constant regardless of production. The fir- 
ing equipment is of the automatic proportioning type 
whereby the atmosphere in the heating chamber is 
maintained slightly reducing. The combustion zones 
are so located that heat is applied to the wark bBth 
from above and below. This method of heat appli- 
cation requires only about half the time to heat the 
work through as the slot type, which fires solely 
from above. Furthermore, the outgoing flue gases pre- 
heat the incoming work so that a high efficiency is 
maintained even at the forging temperature. Billets 
weighing 70 lbs. each, 25 in number, have been forged 
from one of these furnaces in 15 minutes, with no 
deviation in temperature. Another important factor 
is that the hammer crews are never held up from 
lack of hot steel. 

The savings in operating costs are well illustrated 
by the following comparison between four oil-fired 
forges and the one continuous gas-fired furnace which 
replaces them. 


Comparison of Operating Costs 


(Forging) 
Four One Con- 
Oil-Fired tinuous Gas- 
Furnaces Fired Furnace 
Fuel—Production $4,655.00 $3,476.00 
Heating up 900.00 350.00 
Standby Losses 
Labor 76,800.00 58,800.00 
Baintenance 1,000.00 350.00 
Steam, Light, Power  =—sweeeees eens 





Die Life 
Increased Production 


eeereeee ge ###8# #888 


Fixed Charges 
Hammers (4) 


Presses 64,000.00 43,000.00 (2) 
ee 386- —§~( (fevedee’ ° Sbeenes 
Floor Space 6,000.00 4,800.00 
ee: [CU Bale oO - heaton 
Total (not considering 

items left blank) 153,355.00 115,776.00 
Anticipated yearly savings 37,579.00 


Premises 


1. 2,257,000 lbs. stock per year (1,400 pieces stock 
weighing 6.45 lbs. per 16-hr. day, 250 days per year). 
2. Fuel 
Production—Oil 55 gal. per ton. 
Gas 5,500 cu. ft. per ton. 
Heating Up—Oil 1% hrs, 4 fces—8 gal per 
hour. 
Gas 1¥% hrs. 1 fce.—2,500 cu. ft. 
3. Cost of Oil—?¥™% cents per gal. 
Cost of Gas—56 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 
4. Labor 
Oil—4 drop forgers at $1.50 per hr. 
4 heaters at $.90 per hr. 
Gas—4 drop forgers at $1.50 per hr. 
1 helper at $.90 per hr. 
Y% furnace leader at $.90 per hr. 
Direct labor overhead 100 per cent. 


Regardless whether the units are under production 
the full term of 250 days per year, the labor, fuel and 
maintenance are relative to the time the units are in 
production. The possible savings of 30 per cent or 
more in fuel and the elimination of labor are only 
two items that justify the development. The unit, 


being under full automatic temperature control, can 
be operated at 50 per cent of capacity and practically 
the same ratio of savings will be maintained. 



































When operating with only two drop forgers the 
helper required for removing the flashing can be 
eliminated. 

Rod End Forges 


A considerable number of rod-end type of forges 
are in operation throughout the country. Although 
the present tendency is to forge bolts cold, neverthe- 
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less, in a certain grade of work, and especially in the 
larger sizes, the end-heating operation is required. 
The usual procedure is to cut the stock to the proper 
length and heat the end only. After the end has at- 
tained a forging temperature of around 2200° F. it 
is inserted in the bolt-heading machine which upsets 
the end into the proper shaped bolt head. 

The end-heating operation is a particularly difficult 
one, due to the fact that a high production is desired 
and only a small portion of the stock is exposed to 
the heat. This necessitates running forges at very 
high temperatures in order to maintain the produc- 
tion and seldom has gas been able to compete against 
the cruder, less expensive fuels, in this application. 

The overhead system of firing direct against the 
work has been advantageously applied to this type 
of work. Figure 8 shows the arrangement which was 
worked out three years ago, with the tunnel type of 
gas burners, in one of the bolt-manufacturing plants. 

This furnace made a very good showing as far as 
the conversion of the present equipment is concerned. 
The overhead method of firing is particularly severe 
on the refractories and special materials are required. 











C. E. Steinwedell, Chairman 


terest in the various reports and addresses 

made for a successful meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Section. Chairman W. E. Steinwedell, 
with a few well chosen remarks, stressed the worth 
of the Manufacturers’ Section and outlined the 
scope of its activities. He called attention to the 
fact that the section is nine years old and that since 
1919 there has not only been a steady growth in 


oo om type of men in attendance and their in- 





“If we have conditions which 
might be avoided through study, re- 
search and mutuality of understand- 
ing, such conditions should be in- 
telligently analyzed and, if neces- 
sary, brought to the attention of the 
industry by our members through 
this section—thereafter, if necessary, 
to the technical, commercial, adver- 
tising or other sections of our par- 
ent association.” —E. S. Dickey. 


However, the proper solution to the bolt-heading op- 
erations necessitates a heating operation which will 
enable these pieces to be handled continuously. A 
modern bolt-heading machine will handle 120 stand- 
ard 34-inch bolts per minute. When using slot 
forges a crew of four men is required for handling 
the work at this rate. One man at the machine, one 
man bringing material to the forges, and two men 
handling material between the forges and the ma- 
chine operator. An automatic forge in which the 
material is handled mechanically from a hopper 
through the forge and delivered to the machine op- 
erator will eliminate the work of two of these men, 
the resultant savings totally eclipsing the fuel costs. 


Forging is undoubtedly entering a new era. The 
advantages which the continuous conveyor bread- 
making ovens have given the larger bakeries over 
the “in and out” peel oven of the small jobbing 
bakeries, the advantages of the tunnel kilns over 
the old bee-hive kilns in the ceramic field, and the 
continuous heat-treating units over the old oven fur- 
naces in the metallurgical field apply in even greater 
force to forging. 





C. W. Berghorn, Secretary 


membership, but also the number of exhibits has 
doubled. 

The nominating committee, of which Mr. W. E. 
Derwent was chairman, proposed the names of H. 
Leigh Whitelaw, American Gas Products Corpora- 
tion, and James A. Fry, Detroit Stove Works, for 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively. These 
gentlemen were elected unanimously and the newly 
elected chairman spoke of the value and importance 
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Bituminous Coal meets its most Severe 
Test in the Manufacture of Water Gas. 
The requirements of no other Industry are 
so Exacting. 


Coals have met these 
Exacting Requirements to the Highest Degree 
in over One Hundred and Forty Water Gas 
Plants. 
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Boone-Chilton 


Combining to an unusual extent the 





properties required in a Generator 
Coal, Boone-Chilton approaches 
most nearly the Ideal Bituminous 
Fuel for Water Gas Manufacture. 


We shall be glad to furnish 
you with all the facts. 
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of the A. G. A. Testing Laboratory and advised all 
to give it their full backing. 


When called upon to say a word to the meeting, 
President Macbeth spoke to ‘tthe effect ‘that the 
manufacturers are entitled to considerable credit 
for assisting in the work of the Testing Laboratory. 
He further stated that the smaller manufacturers 
should be encouraged and morally supported by the 
larger ones to the end that they would produce 
better appliances and equipment for the industry. 
President Macbeth made the point that the larger 
manufacturers should be taken to task if they per- 
sist in ignoring the suggestions emanating from the 
laboratory and other proper sources for bettering 
appliances. 


Managing Director Forward thanked the manu- 
facturer company members for their whole hearted 
support of the association and its policies, and in 
line with Mr. Macbeth’s remarks, complimented 
them for their efforts in backing the Testing Lab- 
oratory. 


Paper by Conner 


R. M. Conner, Director, A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
tory, read a paper, “Laboratory Developments,” 
that was of considerable merit and of especial in- 
terest to manufacturers of appliances and other 
similar equipment. Mr. Conner brought out the 
point that during the coming year a high percent- 
age of the appliances sold will bear the laboratory 
seal of approval. He further read to the effect that 
the Canadian Gas Association has adopted the lab- 
oratory’s code of testing. Interesting mention was 
made in his paper of the work the laboratory has 
done to determine the effect of change in the grav- 
ity of gas on the performance of appliances. 


Mr. F. G. Curfman, Division Chairman, Gas 
Manufacturing and Auxiliary Equipment, brought 
out several good points in his report. To quote 
from this report, the following items are given: 


“The adoption of standards have, from time to 
time, been brought to our attention and some very 
good work has been done along this line. We all 
know the economic advantages of standardization 
and it would seem a logical step for this division 
to take in appointing a Standards Committee. 


“Several years ago the Bench Builders agreed to 
some tentative gas bench standards relating to hori- 
zontal retort benches. These suggestions were pub- 
lished in the A. G. A. Monthly, but so far as I know, 
nothing was ever done other than making the sug- 
gestions. The American Gas Association has a 
definite committee procedure in regard to adopting 
standards. They also have a representative on the 
American Engineers Standards Committee, who 
will sponsor any standards to the National Com- 
mittee if presented in the proper form and manner. 
Providing the matter of bench standards is at pres- 
ent of sufficient importance to be put into effect, 
we can, through an authorized committee, assist 
our members in adopting either A. G. A. stadards, 
tentative or permanent, or national standards, en- 
dorsed by the American Engineers Standards Com- 
mittee.” 


Matter of Appraisals 


“A great many requests have been received by 
our members from various appraisal companies, 
state and city commissions, for prices on apparatus 
and equipment to be used for valuation purposes. 
We are frequently asked to quote prices represent- 
ing current and past values on apparatus that we 
do not manufacture and are usually expected to 
give this information gratis. It would seem fitting 
that on account of the time consumed in preparing 
such data it would be just to make an adequate 
charge for such services and quote only the prices 
on apparatus or equipment furnished, and then only 
by the consent of the officials operating the utility. 
The manufacturer or builder is best qualified to 
appraise the replacement cost new for any period 
of the equipment he originally furnished or in- 
stalled, and he should be sufficiently compensated 
for his time to prepare a carefully compiled esti- 
mate. Whether the amounts charged for this kind 
of work by each of us be the same is an open ques- 
tion. However, we should supply the work under 
uniform conditions and if adhered to, would make 
the information given out more complete {and 
accurate.” 


There was some interesting discussion as to this 
latter point, but all seemed to be of the opinion 
that Mr. Curfman had brought to light a condition 
that would bear further investigation. It was moved 
and seconded that a committee of two be appointed 
to investigate and report on this matter. 


E. S. Dickey’s Report 


The report on distribution equipment, read by 
Chairman E. S. Dickey, contained matter of con- 
siderable moment. Mr. Dickey spoke of the lack 
of answers and attention to the communications 
sent out by his committee requesting information 
and suggestions pertinent to their line of work. 
Mr. Dickey read in part: “Under these nineteen 
inquiries thirteen replies have been received, the 
thirteen replies being classified—three merely ad- 
vertisements, with catalogs; seven without sugges- 
tion, and three only with suggestions. 


“Two of the three suggestions received show ab- 
solutely no connection with any question of dis- 
tribution problems; one referring to soil conditions 
in respect to erection on new plants or plant addi- 
tions, the second referring to the amount of dues 
now paid by the Manufacturers’ Section and the 
restricted opportunities enjoyed by the manufac- 
turer members for any participation in the general 
meetings of the American Gas Association conven- 
tions. The third suggestion related to the matter of 
standardization on equipment.” 


The report went on to state that after twenty- 
nine additional inquiries of a broadened nature were 
sent out only six were received with suggestions. 
These six were submitted by appliance manufac- 
turers and had no connection with distribution 
problems. According to Mr. Dickey, there is evi- 
dently a lack of understanding and a misconception 
as to the Manufacturers’ Section activities and ob- 
jects. “If,” the report reads, “we have conditions 
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in the gas industry which might be avoided through 
study, research and mutuality of understanding, 
such conditions should be intelligently analyzed 
and, if necessary, brought to the attention of the 
industry by our manufacturer members through 
this section—thereafter, if necessary, through proper 
channels, to the technical, commercial, advertising 
or other sections of our parent association. Under 
such orderly procedure, recommendations from this 
section should and, we feel assured, would receive 
due consideration from these other sections and 
from the industry as a whole.” 

Mr. Dickey also dealt with the value of the gas 
meter as a properly functioning apparatus, in ac- 
curately measuring the gas supplied to the custom- 
ers. He further discussed the effects of sulphur, 
naphthalene, “stripped” gas, etc., on mains, serv- 
ices, meters and appliances. The purport of these 
latter items was to show that distribution equip- 
ment might fail and be blamed for bad performance 
when as a matter of fact the root of the evil might 
have its inception in the works itself. 

In concluding, Mr. Dickey recommended that 
his report be submitted to the technical section for 













Potter Studio, Newark, N. J. 
Harlow C. Clark, Chairman 


is concerned largely with the matters of ad- 

vertising and publicity was addressed by a num- 

ber of prominent executives well qualified to discuss 
their particular subjects. 

In the opening remarks of Chairman Harlow C. 

Clark, The Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 


eT HIS section of the convention procedure which 


“If the newspapers do not want 
to restrict the professional space- 
grabbers, who are especially inimi- 
cal to business and industry, they 
might at least give business and in- 
dustry a 30 or 40 per cent break in 
presenting our side, if an even break 
is too much.”—B, J. Mullaney. 





chemical 


a consideration of the engineering and 
problems indicated therein. 


Mr. R. C. Hoffman, Jr., Division Chairman, Utili- 
zation Appliances, showed by his report that the 
gas consumers must be educated to better service 
and to this end better appliances must be developed. 
In other words, he contended that the consumer 
will get a bad and erroneous idea as to gas service 
if he has to contend with poorly designed and in- 
efficient appliances. Mr. Hoffman’s observations 
were well received by those in attendance and 
keyed in well with the work of the Testing Labora- 
tory. 

Mechanical Office Equipment was handled by Mr. 
A. S. Trew, division chairman, who stated that this 
division was keeping abreast of the progress made 
in other lines of gas industry activity by recom- 
mending the best available office equipment and 
procedure. 


Considerable credit is due Mr. Berghorn of the 
American Gas Association for his handling of the 
exhibits as well as his activities as secretary 
Manufacturers’ Section. 


of the 


Blank & Stoller, N. Y. 
C. W. Person, Secretary 


pany, Newark, he noted how present-day competi- 
tion in all lines of business has become intensely 
fierce and how such striving calls for the persistent 
use of selling and advertising efforts. 

Mentioning the scope and duties of the various 
State committees on public utility information he 
dwelt on the fact that during the past twelve months 
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there has been a decided increase in the amount of 
gas news published in the newspaper space pur- 
chased for all sorts of utility advertising. 


In the financial field also this publicity has been 
going over with good results. “A recent survey 
made of some 590 salesmen of leading security houses 
to draw out opinion on the merits of gas company 
securities gave the section some valuable informa- 
tion which it is now using in its publicity matter,” 
said Mr. Clark. “The financial stability of the in- 
dustry, its steady record of earnings, the soundness 
of its public relations, fair and impartial regulation 
and record-breaking sale of its product are factors 
tending to improve the price of gas securities and to 
build up demand for increasing volume of financial 
publicity on industry.” 


Mr. Clark commended the work of the Testing 
Laboratory in Cleveland and the national consumer 
survey of the industry’s market. He also praised 
the editorial staff of the A. G. A. Monthly and the 
good work it is doing as regards this publication. 


Among those making addresses during the sym- 
posium, over which Thomas N. McCarter presided, 
were: P. H. Gadsden, “The Questions at Issue”; 
R. H. Aishton, “The Public Interest in Transporta- 
tion”; Henry R. Hayes, “The Financial Stability of 
the Public Utility Industry”; Cornelius J. Doyle, 
“The True Functions of Government,” and B. J. 
Mullaney, “Space Grabbing in Newspapers.” This 
latter address is given below in full—it is well worth 
reading. 


+ 
> 





SPACE-GRABBING IN NEWSPAPERS 
By B. J. Mullaney 


Vice-President Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago 


HE public utility industry is at times accused of 

I attempting this by means of the usual press-agent 

methods, more or less disguised. On the contrary, 

as we see it, public utilities are victims much oftener 
than beneficiaries of space-grabbing. 


Our industry is not unique in this. Other indus- 
tries have similar-experiences. Familiar examples 
are the multitude of head-lined proposals for put- 
ting the government into business, in competition 
with, or to the exclusion of, existing businesses, as 
well as proposals for “curbing”’—that “curbing” is 
a pet word of space-grabbing propagandists—or 
otherwise dealing with this, that or the other in- 
dustry. 


The public utility industry may at present be get- 
ting an undue share of attention from that particular 
breed of space-grabbers because it is so large, al- 
though relatively so new, and therefore conspicuous. 
But on the whole the intrinsically worthwhile doings 
and developments of business and industry generally 
appear to receive far less newspaper attention than 
statements, proposals and enterprises inimical to 
business and industry. 


I am not sobbing about this nor complaining of its 


existence. I am only drawing attention to it in the 
hope of getting more light on the reason why of it 
and its inconsistencies and anomalies. 


A Paragraph Near the Want Ads 


Let the propagandists propose “curbing” the pub- 
lic utilities in any respect and they get on the first 
page or near it. The utilities expend brains, energy 
and much money on real development of inestimable 
value to the general public and get—maybe—a para- 
graph over near the want ads. 


The American Gas Association Testing Laboratory 
at Cleveland, for example—an institution for stand- 
ardizing safety and efficiency in gas ranges and all 
other appliances—is of vastly more practical, tangible 
value to the public than any “curbing” proposal 
within my time. But if we suggest that “news” of 
that kind deserves more space than it gets, use of 
the advertising columns is intimated. 


We do not resent the advertising suggestion. In- 
deed we make use of it—abundantly—to the aggre- 
gate amount of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year for 
public utility advertising. But we are naturally 
somewhat irked by the discrimination. It seems a 
bit one-sided that we should have to depend upon 
paid advertising to offset space-grabbing propaganda 
that is certainly not entitled to any more consider- 
ation, on account of intrinsic importance and public 
interest, than our story is. 


The professional “curbers” never spent a nickel 
for advertising, and do not intend to. Newspaper 
encouragement of them is therefore in a way evi- 
dence against the accusation that newspapers are 
utterly venal. For the newspaper must know that, 
it public utilities were to become government-owned, 
the millions of advertising revenue now drawn from 
them would be cut off. 


Our News is Superior 


The “news” of the space-grabbing propagandists 
is hardly superior to our “news,” according to any 
tangible and definable standard of news value. Some 
millions of American citizens make their living in 
the employ of the public utilities. Other millions 
have some billions of their own dollars invested in 
public utilities. Practically everybody uses one or 
more kinds of public utility service—gas, electric, 
street car, telephone. What those utilities are doing 
—not going to do, but are doing—for more and better 
service would seem to be as important and inter- 
esting to the public as announcements that some pro- 
fessional “curber” is going to get somebody—maybe 
—to introduce a bill at Washington, Albany, Har- 
risburg, Springfield, or elsewhere. But the “curber” 
wins in the space-grabbing. 


Take the details of rates. In the annual cost-of- 
living expenditures for the average American fam- 
ily, the combined expenditure for gas, electricity, 
street car rides and telephone service is only about 
six per cent of the total living cost expenditure. 
That is inconsequential in comparison with the use- 
fulness of bettered services or in comparison with 
other cost-of-living items. But to judge by the head- 
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lines you might think a gas or light bill reduction 
of 10 or 15 cents a month was the most important 
news in the world. 

This diversity in permitted space-grabbing, this 
discrimination against legitimate business and in- 
dustry in favor of professional propagandists, is es- 
pecially noticeable in what comes out of Washington. 
Almost any group there, with an ingeniously con- 
structed name implying a “public interest,” can grab 
space for propaganda that is frequently downright 
libel. And the newspapers using it seldom make 
even a pretense of giving the other side a hearing. 


Why the Discrimination? 


This discrimination—is it simple carelessness or 
something else? It is scarcely attributable entirely 
tc the intrinsic importance of what the propagandists 
say, or to the superiority, and consequent import- 
ance, of the sayers as men and citizens. The Cortel- 
yous and Owen Youngs of the public utility industry 
are hardly outclassed, as men or citizens, by the 
Pinchots and Basil Manlys of propagandaland. 
Therefore again: Why the discrimination? 

When the why of prominence given to certain 
classes of news is questioned, the stock newspaper 
answer is: “We give the public what it wants.” 
But do they really know always what the public 
wants? If they always do, singly or compositely, 
shouldn’t we find newspapers read regularly by 
practically everybody who can read? As a matter 
of fact, great numbers who can read seldom or never 
look at a paper. Or if editorial judgment of what the 
public wants is even approximately as correct as it 
is assumed to be, shouldn’t we find closer agreement 
between the papers and the public as expressed in 
election returns? The fact seems to be that editors 
are no better than the rest of us at guessing the po- 
litical preferences of the public. 

All of which suggests that use of space-grabbing 
propaganda, as well as other editorial manifestations, 
may be considerably influenced by prejudices, pre- 
conceptions and a habit of thinking, without any par- 
ticular rhyme or reason, that one thing is “news” 
and something else equally important or interesting 
isn’t. 

Personality Factor Looms Large 


Another factor perhaps is the interest of news- 
papers in personalities rather than in ideas. It is 
easier to deal piquantly, picturesquely or sensation- 
ally with personalities. The Peace Ship, for example, 
to “get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas,” 
was practically worthless, if not ridiculous, as an 
idea; the Henry Ford personality made big news of 
it. When professional propagandists shoot at an 
industry, they seem to pick always a big -one with 
conspicuous personalities in it, and the personality 
factor works for space-grabbing, although with “re- 
verse English.” 








The workings of the same factor in a variety of 
ways is apparently observable. Almost any self-ap- 
pointed “friend of the people,” regardless of his per- 
sonal unimportance, seems able to make the head- 
lines by blackguarding an industry or some con- 
spicuous industrialist, and the blackguarded have 
little or no redress. 

A period of unusual expansion comes to an indus- 
try, as it has in light and power. Its rapid growth 
necessitates new expedients in financing. Its success 
attracts financial adventurers—inflation schemers— 
as sugar attracts flies. Incidental and isolated con- 
sequences of their activity are then made an excuse 
for indicting the entire industry. On the other hand, 
unwary investors are fleeced to the tune of $700,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000,000 a year by means of fraudulent 
securities—oil, mining, land or industrial—but with 
no conspicuous personalities in it, the world-savers 
ignore it. 

In none of this would I be understood as criticising 
the way newspapers are made. The men who are 
making them are doubtless better at the job than I 
would be; otherwise I would probably be working 
at it. As stated before I am only drawing attention 
to certain apparent circumstances in the hope that 
it may lead—somebody, somewhere, perhaps, to less 
partiality in permitted space-grabbing. 


“Small Favors Thankfully Received” 


If the newspapers do not want to restrict the pro- 
fessional space-grabbers, who are especially inimical 
to business and industry, they might at least give 
business and industry a 30 or 40 per cent break in 
presenting our side, if an even break is too much. 
If they do not want to do that, we shall simply have 
to go along as we are going, in tune with the old 
bromide: “Small favors thankfully received; larger 
ones in proportion.” 

At that we are not doing so badly. In spite of 
the apparent inconsistencies and anomalies referred 
to, the public utility industry, as well most other in- 
dustries, now gets much fairer newspaper treatment 
than it did some years ago. Much of the change is 
attributable to our own mild ventures into space- 
grabbing. There has been more consistent effort in 
recent years to make the real news of the industry 
more easily accessible to newspapers. They have 
in most cases met us half way, accepting and using 
our information when it appealed to them as legiti- 
mate news. 

That is all to the good and we appreciate it. As 
for the other side of the picture—the pins stuck in us 
—perhaps the David Harum philosophy about dogs 
and fleas is applicable: A reasonable number of fleas 
are good for a dog “to keep him from broodin’ on 
bein’ a dog.” If our industry were to become a 
newspaper pet, we might all get fat and lazy and 
that would not be good for either personal or cor- 


porate health. 
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W. C. Beckjord, Chairman 


IVE afternoon sessions of the convention were 
| he to programs of the Technical Section, 

three dealing with engineering and general prob- 
lems and two, held simultaneously, with chemical sub- 
jects. Mr. W. C. Beckjord, sectional vice-president, as- 
sisted by Mr. H. E. Bates.as vice-chairman, presided 
over the engineering sessions. Mr. H. W. Hartman, 
secretary, and Mr. A. Gordon King, service engineer, 
both of the headquarters staff of the Association, served 
as secretaries and business managers of the sessions. 


All of the program material at these sessions cen- 
tered around the work of the five principal technical 
committees of the Association, the Economic and Engi- 
neering Survey Committee, the Carbonization Commit- 
tee, the Water-Gas Committee, the Distribution Com- 
mittee, and the Chemical Committee. The material pre- 
sented is, therefore, best reviewed in five corresponding 
portions. 


In view of the great importance of the economic and 
engineering work in progress in this section it was 
deemed important that the officers who have served so 
effectively in starting this work be continued in their 
positions another year. This idea met with enthusiastic 
support from the members in attendance and re-election 
was unanimous of Mr. W. C. Beckjord and Mr. H. E. 
Bates as vice-chairman of the section. 


“If the industry attains the degree 
of success in the future that it ex- 
pects, it must do so against serious 
competition from other fuels. 
dition which has guided the industry 
more or less in the past must be 
forgotten and more attention paid to 
research and economics.” — Engi- 
neering and Economic Survey of the 
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H. W. Hartman, Secretary 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SURVEY 
Summary of Committees’ Investigations and 
Preliminary Reports 

Mr. H. E. Bates, of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago, has ‘served as chairman of the 
Committee on Engineering and Economic Survey of the 
gas industry. His report was, therefore, a general sum- 
mary of the problem which has occasioned this investi- 
gation and of the present status of the work. Some of 
the outstanding points presented by Mr. Bates’ report to 
the convention are given below. Those who desire to go 
into this matter further, and it is a subject well deserv- 
ing of that attention, can procure from the Association 
headquarters copies of Mr. Bates’ report and the sup- 
plemental pamphlets by Messrs. Mix, Haggerman, Ly- 
decker, Shawn, Perry, Willien, Fieldner, and Weaver, 
which supplement the general report and present spe- 
cial phases of the projects under study. Brief extracts 
from these special reports are also included, but the 
limitations of space available prevent giving all of even 
the important technical material which is available to 
the industry in this very valuable set of articles. 


1927 Progress Report 


The industry is looking forward to success largely 
through the means of large volume sales of gas and 
the public is looking to the industry for a great con- 
venience and benefit to public health through the use of 
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gas for house heating, This change in the character 
of our loads, the probable scarcity of certain fuel exten- 
sively used in the industry, and other important factors 
are of first importance at the present time, and it be- 
hooves the industry to take an inventory of itself and 
consider the effects of future conditions on present meth- 
ods and processes. 


An economic survey of an industry such as the gas 
industry is a tremendous task and involves almost every 
branch of the industry from the coal pile to the appli- 
ance. It must include investment and operating costs, 
rates, utilization and other factors controlling the eco- 
nomic structure. 


Investment Costs 


During the past year statistics have been obtained 
from fourteen companies and an analysis of these statis- 
tics has been set up for the purpose of comparing condi- 
tions in 1925 with those of 1915. In order to make such 
statistics comparable, investment costs used have been 
adjusted to 1925 price levels. Table I shows the results 
of this study. While the sale of gas has increased more 
than 10% over the past ten years, the number of meters 
has increased only 46%. This is a very favorable situa- 
tion, resulting from increased sales per meter, princi- 
pally due to industrial business, although house heating 
has been a factor in some of the companies. The benefits 
of increased sales per meter are reflected in the reduction 
per MCF sold. The marked’ reduction in distribution 
investment per MCF sold of 35% between 1915 and 
1925 indicates that systems are taking care of additional 
loads, partly due, perhaps, to the fact that the systems 
when installed had spare capacity. 

This favorable comparison of the past ten years, how- 
ever, should not cause the industry to become too opti- 
mistic and expect the same improvement over the future 
years. It is believed that the same improvement in the 
future can only be attained by reason of the industry 
making every effort to analyze its condition and formu- 
late ways and means to meet the problems of the future. 


Unless our rates are low enough certain industries re- 
quiring large volumes of gas in their operations may find 
it to their advantage to install their own gas producing 
plants. This is the most attractive type of business for 
the gas industry as it usually has a very good load factor 
and the volume of gas required is large. Every effort 
should be made to obtain such business before these 
private plants are installed, for once installed the rates 
must be lower by the amount of fixed charges than it 
need be if the business is obtained before the plant is 
built. 

Aside from the industrial possibilities the industry is 
most concerned about the house heating business. There 
is no doubt that extensive house heating loads are going 
to cause tremendous daily peaks over the winter periods. 
This will result in additional capacity installations which 
will have a very limited use and under such limited 
operation it is of first importance that this capacity be 
low in first cost even though the operating costs may 
not be the most economical. ; 


Plant Investment 


The character of the service rendered makes it neces- 
sary to provide production capacity for maximum days 
requirements even though the average daily requirements 


over the year are much less. This results in a consider- 
able portion of the investment being idle a greater por- 
tion of the year. Statistics of a number of companies 
show that the annual daily load factor is approximately 
66%, or in other words, the maximum output of the 
production plant was only used the equivalent of 241 
days per year, It may be assumed that a certain amount 
of reserve production capacity is provided over and 
above maximum days requirements, and this being true, 
the equivalent use of the invested capacity was less than 
241 days per year. This limited use of capacity results 
in a high rate per MCF for fixed charges so it is impor- 
tant that investment costs of production equipment be 
kept as low as possible. 


House heating business will reduce the annual load 
factor as it has a load factor equivalent to only 101 days 
use of capacity in northern climates. It is a load directly 
proportional to the outdoor temperature and in northern 
climates especially will require large investments to meet 
maximum demands caused by the very cold winter days. 


Most companies today having very little house heat- 
ing load have a maximum day’s send-out between two 
and three times the minimum day’s send-out. Extensive 
house heating would materially increase this ratio. One 
western property having about 30% of its total sales 
house heating, reports a ratio of more than four to one. 
It is reasonable to assume that extensive house heating 
will result in the maximum day being five or six times 
the minimum day with a resulting poor load factor. 


This makes it very important that careful study be 
given to the type of plant installed to meet future load 
requirements, For base load requirements the choice of 
plant should be governed primarily by low operating 
costs, but for peak load requirements low investment 
costs are perhaps a more important factor than operating 
costs. 

Distribution Investment 


More than 60% of the total investment in production 
and distribution equipment is represented by distribu- 
tion equipment, most of which represents invest- 
ment in pipe buried in the ground not easily acces- 
sible for observation as to its condition. 

The average annual load factor of most distribution 
systems does not exceed 30% to 35%, or in other words 
the system is being used at its maximum, only the 
equivalent of 2,628 to 3,066 hours out of a possible 
8,760 hours per year. 

The house heating load in northern climates has an 
hourly load factor of approximately 25%, but due to 
the diversity between the maximum hour of the house 
heating load and the present load, the effect upon the 
system hourly load factor is not so marked. 

If ways and means can be found to make present dis- 
tribution systems do more work, the additional invest- 
ment required as a result of house heating should be kept 
to a reasonable amount considering the additional busi- 
ness obtained. This can be accomplished by raising 
pressures of the gas distributed and installing regulators 
on every service if necessary. 


Operating Costs 


Operating costs are largely labor and material which 
offer little hope of being lower in the future. While 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
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the price of oil will become prohibitive in the future 
there is certainly sufficient possibility to cause the indus- 
try to plan plant investments so that the use of oil will 
be reduced to a minimum. Most companies today are 
following this plan, and are installing coal gas equipment 
to a large extent as fast as possible. This should result 
in lower operating cost, providing a satisfactory market 
can be had for the by-products, especially coke. But 
assuming a large increase in the installation of coal gas 
equipment, it would follow that enormous amounts of 
coke and other by-products will be produced and must 
be sold, which if greater than the demand requires would 
result disastrously for the industry. 

It is possible that this situation may be avoided and 
the supply and demand controlled by combining the gas 
and electric utilities. Much is heard today about low- 
temperature carbonization and the possibility of using 
the coke produced by this method for steam production 
in electric plants. While such methods have not been 
entirely successful as yet, such a combination of gas 
and electric utilities might be of benefit to both. 


As production capacity is required it may be assumed 
that for conditions in the eastern and mid-western parts 
of the country coal gas capacity will be installed just as 
fast as base load conditions will permit. This will re- 
place for base load conditions an equivalent amount of 
old capacity of higher operating costs, such as carburet- 
ted water gas capacity, and such capacity will be avail- 
able as peak load supply. Since this water gas capacity 
is already invested it is economical to continue its use 
for peak loads even though its operating costs may be 
high. There seems to be no reason to assume that the 
new load conditions will cause old equipment to become 
obsolete. 


A problem to be met and solved in carrying out this 
plan is that of gravity. If coal gas production is to be 
installed for base gas requirements such base gas will 
be low in gravity as compared with peak load capacity 
supplied by water gas having a higher gravity. It is 
not believed that satisfactory service, especially to indus- 
tries, can be provided where appliances would be sub- 
jected to a gas varying in gravity from .40 to .65. The 
standards of gravity for base load and peak loads must 
be brought closer together either by mixing coal gas 
with a heavier gas such as producer gas, or by adopting 
some method of making a lighter gas in a water gas set. 

That of producing a lighter gas in water gas sets is 
the preferable method because of the resulting increased 
capacity in mains and pumping equipment. 


Efficiencies of Processes 


Efficiences of processes are reflected in operating costs 
The greater the efficiency the lower the operating costs. 


The gas industry may well be proud of the thermal 
efficiencies of its processes. The carbonization commit- 
tee has recently conducted a series of tests on various 
types of carbonizing plants using the same coal in each 
test, and the results indicate that thermal efficiencies as 
high as 80% are being obtained. Allowing 5% for un- 
accounted for, and many systems have less than 5%, 
the industry is able to deliver in the form of gas or 
valuable products 75% or more of the heat input. 

When it is considered that the best electric plants in 
the country do not exceed 20% (and the average of all 
plants is considerably less than 20%) in thermal effi- 


ciency the industry is indeed justified in being proud of 
its processes. Not only is the efficiency of our processes 
much better than the electric industry but the operating 
cost of producing equivalent energy in the form of heat 
in gas producing stations is much lower than in electric 
generating stations. 

From the standpoint of investment, the gas industry 
has a good margin in its favor over the electrical indus- 
try. On the basis of 100% load factor the investment in 
electrical plants and distribution systems is about $12 
per million B.t.u. On the basis of 530 B.t.u. gas the 
investment in gas equipment and distribution systems 
with 100% load factor is about $4 per million B.t.u. 

This advantage in investment in favor of the gas in- 
dustry is largely due to the fact that holders make it 
possible to store gas for peak hour loads and therefore 
the production equipment need only be installed for 
maximum twenty-four-hour demands. Since holder in- 
stallations cost approximately one-third to one-fourth 
as much per MCF of capacity as production equipment 
this represents a large saving in investment. 


However, something further should be stated regard- 
ing the efficiency of use of gas. It must be admitted 
that the efficiency of appliances, especially some indus- 
trial appliances, is not very high. In many cases the over- 
all efficiency from the coal pile through the appliance is 
so low that gas cannot compete with electricity even 
with the great advantage which gas has over electricity 
to the appliance. ; 


Improved appliance efficiency must come through co- 
ordination of the efforts of the appliance manufacturer 
and the gas industry. It is very encouraging to note that 
a research fund has recently been established by the gas 
industry for this purpose. ; 


Load Factors and Costs 


The main reason for the slow turnover in our business 
is the fact that the plant load factor is only 66% and the 
distribution load factor is only 30% to 35%. The result 
of this is that between 25 cents to 30 cents of every $1 
of gross income is required to pay fixed charges. Assume 
that these load factors could be materially increased. In 
that event the fixed charges would be reduced propor- 


tionately and in addition operating costs should be re- 
duced. 


The disturbing factor to this picture, however, is the 
fact that the house heating business will tend to reduce 
existing load factors instead of improving them, and 
only to the extent that loads can be obtained to offset 
the poor load factors of house heating can we expect to 
improve or at least maintain our present economic con- 
dition. 

However, it may be assumed that the house heating 
business will have to bear its own expense in the rate 
established, and this being true such a condition may be 
helpful in obtaining industrial business. If the house 
heating business requires a rate which includes the fixed 
charges on equipment required for maximum day’s out- 
put and such equipment or at least a portion of it is idle 
ten months of the year, then any business which would 
cause such idle equipment to be used during these ten 
months need carry only a portion of the fixed charges 
in its rate. The electric industry has long recognized 
this principle and made very low rates for such off-peak 
business. 
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Economic Committee’s Program 


What has been presented above is a statement of the 
economics of the gas industry, all of which and more 
must be studied by the committee before it will have 
completed its work. More specifically the problems 
which the committee must study and analyze are as 
follows: 


1. Load characteristics of future business. 
2. Standards and quality of our product. 
3. Mixtures of gases. 


4. Types of various production equipment considering 
effect of load factor on operating costs and fixed charges. 


5. Reducing cost of distribution investment per unit 
of capacity and making present systems handle increased 
loads. 

6. Ways and means of lowering operating costs by 
using cheaper fuel and minimizing the use of oil. 


7. Adustments of present processes if necessary to 
meet changing operating conditions so that present equip- 
ment will not become obsolete. 

8. Economics of off-peak business so as to utilize 
equipment required for maximum loads during such off- 
peak periods. 

9. Use of plants during off-peak seasons to produce 
chemical products. 


Subcommittees have been organized by the general 


committee and assignments given each one for study 
and report to the Economic Committee. 


House Heating and Distribution Costs 


Three sub-committee reports were also presented. The 
first of these was by Sub-Committee “A,” under M. I. 
Mix’s chairmanship, to which was assigned the task of 
studying and reporting on the cost and the best method 
of providing for a gas house-heating load equal in 
volume to the present maximum hour’s send-out on the 
distribution system. This sub-committee, after much 
discussion, determined on a procedure which it de- 
scribed as follows: 


It was finally decided that the best method of solving 
this problem would be to work out a sufficient number 
of cases of actual distribution system, which would be 
fairly representative of the various types of distribution 
systems to determine the additional investment and the 
most practical and economical methods of procedure. 
It is hope that when these reports are analyzed that gen- 
eral deductions can be arrived at regarding the problem 
at issue, with the idea, if practical, of applying these con- 
clusions to the gas industry as a whole. For instance, a 
figure may be found which would represent a fair aver- 
age for the additional investment and means of pro- 
cedure for low-pressure distribution with holder as a 
source of supply, another for low-pressure distribution 
system with booster mains or district governors as a 
supply, and still another for high-pressure distribution. 
This survey would probably show the types of distribu- 
tion systems which could economically take on this quan- 
tity of house heating load, and other types of systems 
which were not as adaptable and would require larger 
expenditures to take on this load. The trend of the 
methods for expanding the distribution systems to take 
on this increase in load would be shown in a general way 


Following this procedure the committee carried out a 







































careful study of several typical city systems and pre- 
sented in its report data and charts showing losses of 
pressure on distribution feeders with various gas house- 
heating loads. Chart No. 3 of that series, which is 
typical of the entire group, is reproduced to illustrate 
the manner in which the pressure on the distributing 
system is related to the distance of the customer from 
a district regulator. The work of the committee is being 
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Chart No. 3 


continued in order to develop additional data and permit 
summaries which would be of more general application. 


Supplying Suburban Areas 


The réport of Sub-Committee “B,” under the chair- 
manship of O. S. Haggerman, dealt with the problem 
of supplying suburban or outlying areas to which the 
population has moved or is moving. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the relative merits of low-pressure and 
high-pressure systems to care for such areas. The most 
important conclusions presented by the committee are 
summarized by it as follows, but further work is con- 
templated and the present valuable summary of data is, 
therefore, only partial treatment of the subject. 


1. The most economical means of supplying outlying 
territory, given favorable soil conditions or an effective 
but inexpensive pipe coating, is with a high-pressure 
system. 

2. The investment cost, including compression equip- 
ment, of covering an outlying territory with a high- 
pressure system requiring 125 miles of main will be 
approximately 60% of the cost of a low-pressure system. 
The more this 125-mile system grows the less will be 
this percentage. A larger system, as shown by Study 
“C,” with an ultimate system of 300 miles of main will 
lower this percentage to approximately 50%. The reason 
for this is twofold. First, a high-pressure system as 
initially installed has more potential capacity than a low- 
pressure system, and extensions to this high-pressure 
system can be made for half the low-pressure cost; 
second, compression equipment initially installed for a 
small system usually is larger than immediate need calls 
for, costs more on a unit basis, and is a much larger 
percentage of the total cost than it is for a larger system. 


3. In round numbers and on the basis of 15% fixed 
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charges on the high-pressure system and 13% on the 
low-pressure system, the high-pressure fixed charges will 
vary from 70% of those for low pressure on the small 
system to approximately 60% on the large system. 


4. Actual fixed charges of the high-pressure studies 
range from 63 to 69% of those for low pressures and 
show a cost of from 18 to 25 cents per M less than 
low pressure, 


5. Transmission and distribution expense of high 
pressure will vary a great deal, but on the average high- 
pressure expense will be higher than low-pressure by 
the cost of compression Assuming relative costs of 12 
cents per M for low pressure and 17 cents per M for 
high pressure, a difference of 5 cents per M, total cost 
of high pressure, including fixed charges and transmis- 
sion and distribution expense, will vary from 68 to 80% 
of the cost of low pressure. High pressure shows a net 
total cost of from 16 to 20 cents per M less than low 
pressure. 

6. The relation which fixed charges bear to the total 
cost per M of gas delivered to the consumer, including 
fixed charges on transmission distribution and compres- 
sion equipment plus transmission and distribution ex- 
pense is as follows: 


H.P. Ru F 
OE coc antatndonwe 12.5% 84.0% 
RPE knéeebcbacesnvers 56.0% 79.0% 
Be IGE ccna sisiveres 72.6% 83.2% 


7. Leakage is probably higher on the high-pressure 
system, but with a system properly installed under good 
soil conditions or properly protected the committee feels 
that there is still plenty of leeway in the economies of 
the high-pressure system for outlying areas to more 
than overcome any additional expense due to leakage. 


8. Dehydrated gas is an essential for the most satis- 
factory operation of high-pressure systems. Its advan- 
tages are: 

a. Eliminates internal corrosion and deterioration of 
all physical equipment on the system. 

b. Eliminates drips and drip pumping. 

c. Eliminates freeze-ups and stoppage. 

d. Eliminates practically all trouble with service regu- 
lators. 

e. Decreases maintenance of system. 


_ f. Cuts down complaints to a minimum, thereby giv- 
ing the best possible service. 


g. Longer period of service for meters before being 
brought in for routine tests as well as more accurate 
registration by meters in service. 

9. It is the consensus of opinion that for outlying 
areas a high-pressure system will give better service than 
a low-pressure system, and this is especially true where 
dehydrated gas is distributed. 


Long-Distance Transmission 


The economics of long-distance high-pressure gas 
transmission in order to reduce to a minimum the num- 
ber of manufacturing plants was the problem attacked 
by Sub-Committee “C,” which made a progress report 
through its chairman, Mr. F. A. Lydecker. This com- 
mittee’s report, though of the sort that cannot be ab- 
stracted, is one of the most valuable engienering con- 
tributions to the discussion, because it makes very clear 
to the executive and engineer how he can properly de- 
termine when to maintain centralized manufacturing 


plants with high-pressure transmission and when to 
establish separate manufacturing works. 

The committee considered a variety of assumed pro- 
duction costs and a variety of conditions as to trans- 
mission costs, and in the form of very simple curves 
brings out its conclusions for the hypothetical cases in 
such a form that the engineer can take off directly from 
the curves any desired combination of data. It is, for 
example, feasible by use of these curves to work out 
the maximum distance to which gas can be transmitted 
with varying load factors, varying pressures, varying 
size of main, and varying total gas requirements, assum- 
ing any desired value for the relation between produc- 
tion and transmission expense. 


Maintaining Constant Specific Gravity 


In order that satisfactory service be rendered to cus- 
tomers there must be a reasonable uniformity in the 
specific gravity of the gas, because otherwise the stoves 
and appliances will not behave uniformly. This prob- 
lem is a critical one in any case where the mixing of 
water gas and coal gas in varying proportions is essen- 
tial in order to take care of varying loads. 

Mr. George B. Shawn, laboratory supervisor at Cleve- 
land, presented a report on this experimental investiga- 
tion, showing how various mixtures of coke-oven gas, 
water gas, producer gas, and natural gas had been 
tested. Preliminary results only are available with re- 
spect to appliance behavior when the specific gravity of 
the gas is changed. Mr. Shawn summarized the test 
results available on this phase of the subject as follows: 

1. If appliances are adjusted for water gas, coke 
oven gas, or a mixture of the two, the composition of 
the gas may be varied by mixing the two gases within 
the limits represented by specific gravity changes of not 
more than 20 per cent. upward, nor more than 10 per 
cent. downward from that of the adjustment gas with- 
out causing unsatisfactory appliance operation. 

2. A sufficient study of all the factors involved has 
not yet been made to permit a definite statement on the 
effect of specific gravity alone. A wide difference in 
gas composition such as occurs, for instance, between 
mixtures of natural and manufactured gases and those 
composed of manufactured gases alone may bring forth 
results different from those so far found. However, 
the composition of manufactured gases is sufficiently 
similar to indicate that the effect of a certain percentage 
change in gravity would be very nearly the same with 
all of them. The composition of coal gas or oil gas, 
indeed, is so nearly identical with that of the coke oven 
gas that we may say definitely that mixtures of water 
and coal gas, or water and oil gas, will be governed by 
the same limits found in these tests. 

The same general problem was discussed from the 
standpoint of plant operation by Mr. J. A. Perry. He 
emphasized the importance of maintaining specific grav- 
ity and expressed a preference for the addition of either 
producer gas or water gas to the base-load coal gas in 
order to increase the specific gravity during low-load 
seasons. By this means it is possible subsequently during 
peak-load periods to add much larger percentages of 
carburetted water gas and still have the specific gravity 
variations withing reasonable limits. Mr. Perry em- 
phasized the advantage of this procedure in making use 
of existing types of gas manufacturing apparatus and 
existing methods of plant operation. 

Almost the exact opposite of this procedure was rec- 
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ommended by a very valuable paper presented by L. J. 
Willien and Louis Stein on the following day’s pro- 
gram. In that paper, which is printed substantially in 
full elsewhere in this issue, these engineers reported on 
methods for making water gas of low specific gravity 
which could safely be mixed in any quantity with coal 
gas of the base load. The outstanding engineering 
achievement of these investigators is in the manufacture 
of such low-gravity water gas with existing equipment 
by methods that are readily applicable in any water-gas 
plant with at most minor modifications in plant ma- 
chinery. 


Using Water-Gas Capacity in Off-Peak Periods 


Since water-gas equipment is generally recognized as 
the cheapest form of apparatus to install for use only in 
peak-load seasons, the question has naturally been raised 
as to what use could be made of this apparatus during 
off-peak periods. A special sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of A. C. Fieldner has considered this prob- 
lem and reported in a preliminary way upon certain pos- 
sibilities that had been suggested, especially the possibil- 
ity of using blue-gas equipment for the manufacture of 
hydrogen which would subsequently be used as such 
industrially, for ammonia synthesis, or for methanol or 
hydrocarbon synthesis as in the Bergius or Fischer 
processes. 


The first step in the committee’s work was a deter- 
mination of the probable capital investment for blue 
water-gas equipment. A variety of sources of informa- 
tion were consulted, from which the committee con- 
cludes that the investment cost per M per day of blue 
gas for chemical purposes ranges between a minimum of 
$75 and a maximum of $150. 


Using these two estimates, S. P. Burke and F. A. 
Ernst calculated the possibilities of using such gas- 
making apparatus during off-peak periods for ammonia 
synthesis. The extra investment for that purpose was 
believed to be approximately $125 per annual ton of 
ammonia capacity, or from 2% to 5 times as much as 
the gas-making capacity investment thus made useful 
during its off-peak season. It was concluded by the 
committee, therefore, that the water-gas equipment 
would have to be available for ammonia plant uses from 
%2 to 84 per cent. of the time or the idle investment 
cost on the new ammonia equipment would be greater 
than the saving through use of otherwise idle water- 
gas equipment. The general conclusion on this phase 
of the subject was: “From all the evidence considered, 
it appears that the use of off-peak gas for the produc- 
tion of synthetic ammonia, while possibly attractive to 
certain gas companies because of peculiar local- condi- 
tions, is not of general interest to the gas industry.” 

A similar study was reported by Mr. E. R. Weaver 
on the extra capital investment required for converting 
a blue-gas plant into a hydrogen plant. These estimates 
indicated that the investment per M cubic feet of hydro- 
gen made was probably six times that per M cubic feet 
of blue gas made. This and other factors discussed in- 
dicate that the use of idle water-gas equipment as a 
part of a hydrogen plant would not usually be feasible. 





Combination With Bergius Process 


A third study of a similar nature was made of the 
possibility of using off-peak water gas for methanol or 
hydrocarbon synthesis by such methods as the Fischer, 
Bergius, and like processes. A.C. Fieldner, F. A. Ernst, 
and R. L. Brown summarized their conclusions on this 
subject, as based on the best available data, as follows: 


1. The investment cost per M per day of blue gas 
for chemical purposes ranges between a minimum of $75 
and a maximum of $150. 


2. The total investment, per annual ton, required for 
an ammonia plant of 10-tons-daily capacity is 


Minimum Maximum 








OSE AG ES OE ee $ 26 $ 52 

PARE, BORE oo non 8 6065s cence 125 125 
$151 $177 

Ratio of gas plant to ammonia plant 1 :5 1: 2.5 


3. The total investment per annual ton, required for 
a methanol plant of 20-tons-daily capacity is 


Minimum Maximum 


EN ip ct henawhe davies oes $ 21 $ 42 
Methanol plant ...............- 86 86 

$107 $128 
Ratio of gas plant to methanol plant 1:4 1:2 


4, On the basis of the maximum gas-plant-investment 
figure, the gas industry might consider the utilization of 
off-peak water gas for the manufacture of either am- 
monia or methanol, provided a market is available. 


5. On the basis of the minimum gas-plant-investment 
figure the advantage of the gas industry over the chem- 
ical manufacturing industry disappears. 


6. Other factors militating against the general pro- 
duction of synthetic ammonia by the gas industry are: 


(a) The geographical distribution of consumers of 
ammonia does not coincide with that of the gas industry. 


(b) Keen competition by large producers of ammonia 
seems certain. 


(c) Production of synthetic ammonia on a very large 
scale by chemical manufacturers will probably lower 
production costs to the point that the smaller units of a 
gas plant will not be able to compete profitably. 


7. From all the evidence considered it appears that 
the use of off-peak gas for the production of synthetic 
ammonia, while possibly attractive to certain gas com- 
panies because of peculiar local conditions, is not of 
general interest to the gas industry. 


_8. Market conditions for the disposal of methanol 
likewise appear unfavorable until such a time when 
gasoline shortage provides a motor fuel market, 


The theoretical conclusions of the committee were 
confirmed, in part at least, by the discussion contrib- 
uted by Professor J. T. Ward, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He reported that careful 
experimental trial confirms the work of Fischer on 
low-pressure hydrocarbon synthesis. However, some 
trouble has been experienced with catalyst poisons 
and the technical feasibility of serious damage to 
catalysts in this manner. 
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CARBONIZATION OF COAL 


Committee Report, Plant Test Data, Producer Opera- 
tion, Dry Quenching, Low-Temperature Coking, 
and New Plant Equipment Discussed by 
A. G. A. Convention 


LTHOUGH much of the energy of the Car- 
bonization Committee members has during the 
past year been devoted to the engineering and 
economic survey of the industry, there still remained 
in the Carbonization Committee reports a wealth of 
new and valuable information. This report was pre- 
sented in very brief summary at the convention by 
R. G. Porter, chairman of the committee. He out- 
lined the projects considered during the year, but 





— 


Heating-gas and flue-gas control for Gas Machinery Co. 
horizontal ovens. 


because of the limited time available at the conven- 
tion the committee was not able to present any of 
the engineering details. These are, however, avail- 
able in full for those who desire to consult them in 
the form of two booklets which have been issued by 
the Association, the Carbonization Committee Report 
itself and Appendix 1 to that report, which gives the 
data from the Stamford, Connecticut, plant test. Only 
a few of the outstanding points presented by the vari- 








+ pa 3 
ENp View 
Improved Equipment Co. Unit Type horizontal gas oven plant. 








W oodall-Duckham continuous vertical oven with gas 
recuperation, as built by Isbell-Porter Co. ° 


ous articles and sub-divisions of the report can be 
presented in these columns because of the large 
mass of detail which necessarily forms a part of this 
committee’s report each year. 


Low-Temperature Coking 


A very comprehensive summary was presented in 
the report of the sub-committee on Low-temperature 
Carbonization and Complete Gasification of Coal, by 
Horace C. Porter, chairman. This report included a 
resume of the present status of all the experimental 
installations now operating in the United States and 
a reference to some of the new semi-commercial work 
being done by Parr at the Urbana Coking Company 
plant; by McEwen and Runge, at their Milwaukee 
installation; and with the Carbocite installation at 
the Philo, Ohio, station. The report also includes a 
resume of progress in low-temperature coking in 
England and in Germany. 


The general summary by the sub-committee was 
supplemented by an article on the recent scientific 
research work in this field, with particular reference 
to the mechanism of coking, presented by J. D. Davis, 
of the Pittsburgh station of the Bureau of Mines 
Among the subjects considered by Mr. Davis are: 
The mechanism of coke formation ; experimental car- 
honization of coal at low temperature; investigation 
of the products of low-temperature carbonization ; 
cracking of low-temperature tar; combustibility o} 
low-temperature coke; and synthesis of oils from 
water gas by the Fischer method. 
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Carbonization Plant Builders’ Report 


The builders’ section of the Carbonization Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of F. G. Curfman, 
presented nine brief articles written on behalf of a 
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Continuous vertical combination oven, as built by the 
Koppers Co. 


corresponding number of companies, each article 
summarizing some of the outstanding developments 
of the past year made by these concerns. This sum- 
mary affords, as in previous years, an excellent re- 
view of the progress which has been made in the 
design and erection of new coal-processing equipment 
and makes conveniently available to the operating 
engineer and executive the ideas which he must con- 
sider in the event a new carbonization installation is 
required. 

It is impracticable to review these chapters, but a 
few of the illustrations presented by the committee 
in this section of the report are given in order to 
bring attention to a few, though by no means all, 
of the important developments or latest types ol 
equipment available to the industry. 
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Russell Engineering Co. coal carbonizing unit with 
two-ton gas-fired oven. 


TEST OF GLOVER-WEST VERTICALS 


Heat and Material Balances on Continuous Retorts of 
Stamford Gas and Electric Company 


By J. T. Ward 
Chairman, Sub-Committee on Plant Tests 


The Stamford, Connecticut, coal-gas plant consists 
of sixteen vertical retorts put into operation in Jan- 
uary, 1927. The plant has a rated capacity of 1,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of coal-gas per day. The retorts are heated 
by producer gas made in built-in, induced or natural 
draft, step-grade producers, which use nut coke as 








Stamford, Conn., plant of Glover-West vertical retorts, built 
by West Gas Improvement Co., where Carbonization 
Committee plant test was conducted. 


fuel. A Glover-West waste-heat boiler is used on 
the waste gases issuing from the retort heating sys- 
tem. This report is assembled in the same manner 
as the previous ones so that it will be convenient for 
those who wish to compare it with the others. 


The majority will probably be interested only in 
the final results which have been placed in the first 
section under “Summarized Heat Balances.” 
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Output 













OVER-ALL HEAT BALANCE 





Input B.t.u 


Sensible heat of producer coke including moisture ..........eeeeeeeeeees 1,623 
Brent GF Goeimeeiiom Of Gry BUOGMCET COMB. 0.5 ccc cccececcccccccncsssesonnne 3,511,475 
Sensible heat of primary air including moisture.............eeeeeeeeeecees 23,780 
Sensible heat of producer cooling water..........ccccccccccccccccccccceces 1,472 
Sensible heat of retort coal including moisture...........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 14,635 
REGGE OF GORIIIOS OF SOURS GORE. 5 oc eccccccccecccecccetcceccccccescessces 28,172,000 
Sensible heat of secondary and leakage air including moisture............. : 93,375 
| PPPETTTETT TITTLE CTTE TTT TC 12,670 


ee pce eae wed cone td weeda vedic ken pwaewes 285,600 






































Ne rs kn nko k.c00 oc bdeebee 64dex0s base enieseedeenmens 32,116,630 
Sensible heat of producer ash including moisture..........--+eeeeeeeeeeeees 1,247 
Esent of combustion of proGucer aelh. oo... cc ccccccccccccccccecvocsescocss 37,594 
SOReae WORE GF Oly TEOUTE CONE. o.oo. cc ccccccccccsoccccccveceseseenueves 166,201 
Heat of combustion of dry retort coke. ...... 200 cccccccccccccccccccwceccees 17,863,831 
Sensible heat of dry coal gas including H,S..........--.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 127,472 
Oe UE OE UIE ON GING FS ig oo cece ccess coccccsccsecccccccoesesones 347,867 
Fient of combustion of Gry Coal Was. ......ccccsccccccccccccvccccscccecsres 7,579,000 
sensipie and veporization heat Of tar..........cccccccccccccccccccccsocces 34,218 
NE OEE ES OE eT eT re 2,239,920 
cere Sr eccbdk wedenc ben SEE 60 ses eereeseswnsnewanes 33,979 
Heat of combustion of hydrogen sulphide........--...eeeeeee cee eeeeeeeeee 67,200 
SOMGID ON MEE GE OEY WHEUE BOB. occ ccc cc cccccsccceecccccccccccocccescese 580,043 
“ROtal Beat GE MIGNSCUTS TA WASTE GAS. ... cc ccccs crcceccccccccecccccccsseces 244,152 
PICRt GF COMMOTION GE WHOEE BOS... .. occ cvccecccccceccccscsesccesceovees 000 
dee rsitns an eens aces ee hees 1,542,240 
Total heat of waste heat boiler blow down..... TTTITTITTITTTT TTT TTT 2,357 
Total radiation and convection losses..........0+2scseccecesccccccccescecs 436,800 
SOG. GE PON atebeietceseccecesvescerccceesecereoerecerssnwede 812,509 

















or 
or 
o 
to) 








We OROCOHOCOROBHOS 
: oo 
_— 











S SPP TTTTTTTLIT TTT Te 32,116,630 





Input B.t.u 
i a epic cecebisencessces ceechenebenieenee 1,375 
le cr ccteerdcensfecerecseecsceshenbeses 248 
ee Ce wee cccedovcenceseccegasibocceesesnnwes 3,511,475 
Ne ao beeeet entesdreieokenpeehbbeberans 4,970 
ee EE We Iie codes cvcdccess seccecat itoutivadenbenawes 18,810 
ee oalie cin dbs calete eeessdcnenté'es denconeemedeee 1,472 


%o 
0.04 
0.01 

99.24 
0.14 
0.53 
0.04 




















Output 


i Mae pad bin Re kv tins’ s ceeddundeederdn oe seees cadetacsanne 8,538,350 
ee i een evbeseeseeensespeasenenbeoene 589,050 
ee Ne Oe I civ tier cccvecscrccescteresecdose 142,310 
BEOe Ce GUO Oe Oe POUEIONE BODY. on ccc cccccncccccccsccsncccgeses 2,578,053 
i ee ad wi eke Oaew 06 0 COREE RE STEMS Hs b ae pe e 684 
egeee WN Oe GIN UIT. ccc cccccccccccceccdectcosececcesses 563 
Heat of combustion of combustible in cinder. ...........0cceee cece eeeneeees 37,594 
Dee Ne ee, od acid ee ehee Cues ewerwncanaee san es 66,800 
PE SPU CCG GS cio. oo 4d 60.4 cess < dedehnewos abe tan beenesee 123,296 





100.00 





16.65 
4.02 
72.86 
0.02 
0.02 
1.06 
1.89 
3.48 



































I CG acetate as bo ns 6 babs oernieeede de 1eae wen nenees 3,538,350 





Input B.t.u 
ee ee Oi delice cog k Reeders kad po sep ens cases 13,500 
ee Ot a ss obits cccwedevbe ceuberrobsbabeeuds 1,135 
aie IONS 5 eves kscs o Ree kncese ve cveesveveeseues 28,172,000 
SS GUN IG NNT US 6 onic icin cee ce ccc seccccccvcnsenceccesens 589,050 
Total heat of moisture in producer gasS..........-sscccccccecccccevcccccecs 142,310 


Heat of combustion of producer gas..........seeeeeecceeecceeeereceeeeees 2.578,053 


100.00 







%o 
0.05 
0.00 

88.46 
1.85 
0.45 
8.08 
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Sensible heat of dry secondary aif.........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecces 18,901 0.06 
Total heat of moisture in secondary aif... 2.0.0. ccccccccccccccccccecccecce 47,800 0.15 
DN ne tn cdens deel ecksdeseeescuboeene 285,600 0.90 
RS I” EE APSE ee te ee Er eee ys ys 31,843,349 100.00 
Output 
NES EEE SECO EROE TE POCPP OE, TCT OT TET OEET TTY TC CT TE ee 166,201 0.52 
ee os ccc esuncddbocdsCeeeebencsswscenessdpaware 17,863,831 56.09 
Sensible heat of purified gas...........ccccoccccccccscvvcccscescccccccens 126,544 0.40 
Total heat of moisture in foul gas.............eeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee 347,867 1.09 
Heat of combustion of purified gas..........0.-- see e cece eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeee 7,579,000 23.80 
Sensible and vaporization heat of tar..........-ee cece eee e eee eee eeeeeees 34,218 0.11 
ss cn cneng doecseroerseccetbeddessdees 2,239,920 7.03 
Sensible heat of ammonia and H,S.............-sscccccccccccccccccseccees 1,641 0.01 
Heat of combustion of ammomnia............cce see eee eee eee ete ceceeeees 33,266 0.11 
Heat of combustion of hydrogen sulphide......-..--+---eeeeeeeee ee eeeeees 67,200 0.21 
Sensible heat of dry waste gasS..........cccccccsccecccccecccscccencccecece 1,936,075 6.08 
Total heat of moisture in waste gaS..........02:see eee e cece rece eee eeeeeees 325,383 1.02 
gee ccews seb ersveuteeteeceecce 345,200 1.08 
as oc bcccksesiddedasesccercvcrrvresecedsenesvececs 782,003 2.45 
ME IGE as vc ice scnw sews svccccccccceteerovccscsceseeestecseeces 31,848,349 100.00 
WASTE-HEAT BOILER HEAT BALANCE 
Input B.t.u % 
ee Oe, Sion, ncoceenncenccscanccosst shies bagees 1,936,075 84.15 
Total heat of moisture in waste gaS.........eee cece eee eee cece eeeeneeeeeees 325,383 14.14 
SOMEONE TE DOGEE WOURE. oases cccccccccccccccccccccccccccnsestsecesees 12,670 0.55 
Sensible heat of leakage air including moisture...............-eeeeeeeeees 26,674 1.16 
i eis. .  Ebhedcrieae nad sibdine s babe decdasavbineeddae 2,300,802 100.00 
Output 
sensible heat Of dry water gas. ........ccccccccscccccccccccescccccccceces 580,043 25.21 
ee IS OE BIBL 2 occ cence cbecceweceseeesccccecsccecccccce 244,152 10.61 
cr oe so daSeenreceos setsaewenedoecs 1,542,240 67.03 
dk tick vaccccctccsed catebeedaseceseceseestesees 2,357 0.10 
ee ee. coc accuaccoebeewoseincscseadebeseeseves 24,800 1.08 
Ce eceedctkeehbesaeenes 6USe Cel ba ass — 92,7909 — 4.03 
SS A bate Biull os wetwesscens cbeneksneeae stechbenbenss os 2,300,802 100.00 


* Unmeasured heat losses include such items as coal gas leakage, dust, and scurf carbon. Some esti- 
mation of the magnitude of these is shown by the carbon balance 


Heat of combustion of carbon lost = 33 & 14,544 = 479,952 B.t.u. or 1.51%. 






















PRODUCER-GAS SUB-COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of Fred Denig, the 
Producer-Gas Sub-Committee was organized early 
in 1927 to deal with problems of producer operation, 
fuels and fuel sizing, and producer tests. Some re- 
sults of the questionnaire sent out by the committee 
have been summarized and are published in the full 
report. These data afford a splendid basis for oper- 
ating engineers to use in comparing their own operat- 
ing results with those obtained in other plants. 


The work of the sub-committee also dealt with the 
proposed revision of the producer test code being 
formulated by the A. S. M. E. committee. That 
project is still in tentative form, but it is anticipated 
that the joint work of the two associations will result 


ss 
7oe 


in the adoption of a mutually satisfactory code for 
promulgation during the coming winter. 

The work of this sub-committee was supplemented 
by a carefully prepared paper written by Mr. Fred 
Denig, who discussed many of the features of coke- 
fired gas-producer operation, particularly as prac- 
ticed in the gas and coke works. In view of the 
importance of utilizing fine coke in the producer at 
such works special attention was given to this 
problem. Comparisons were made between the ring- 
feed and the center-feed types of machines, especially 
in their influence upon the shape of the fuel bed and 
on the percentage of carbon in the producer ash 
discharge. This particular feature of Mr. Denig’s 
paper gave rise to considerable discussion during 
convention sessions and there still is remaining a 
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striking difference of opinion as to the intrinsic 
advantage of these two types of feeds. 
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B.t.u. CONTROL OF COAL GAS 


A sub-committee on the subject of B.t.u. control 
of coal gas was organized under the chairmanship 
of F. D. Lohr. This committee undertook to investi- 
gate the present practice throughout the country by 
means of a questionnaire which went out to a large 
number of companies. Among the questions asked 
were: What means are used to reduce the heating 
value of the coal gas from the value as made to the 
value as distributed; why is this means used; what 
regulation of inerts or flame characteristics affect 
this decision ; and, finally, what heating value is dis- 
tributed? The findings of the survey are summarized 
by the committee in the following language: 

1. When a base load gas is being considered, the 
favored means for controlling was by mixing in pro- 
ducer gas. Most coke oven operations are in this 
group. At some plants very elaborate means are 
taken to insure absolutely uniform B.t.u. in the 
send-out. 


Collecting-main liquor sprays, as recommended by Semet- 
Solvay Engineering Corp. to minimize pitch trouble in 
mains and valves 


2. Where the B.t.u. control is tied up with a ques- 
tion of peak load production, the common method is 
by mixing with water gas, varying the B.t.u. of the 
control gas, in order to govern the size of the send- 
out. 

3. Verticals, as a rule, depend upon steaming for 
the B.t.u. control, though in some instances the vary- 
ing pressure on the retorts is also an additional 
means used. 


4. With the B.t.u. range, in which the operator 
works today, the practice of inerts, specific gravity, 
etc., while important, are not the ones that govern 
in the problem of B.t.u. control. However, as the 
B.t.u. standards are made lower, these factors loom 
up larger and become increasingly vital. 

The operator must study the problem of B.t.u. 
control from every angle—practical, laboratory and 
theoretical—in order to work out the best solution 
of this, one phase of the general problem of the most 
economic production of gas. 


-_"* 
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DRY QUENCHING OF COKE 
Sub-Committee Report by J. S. Haug, Chairman 
The conservation of heat in connection with the 


coal carbonizing process has been recognized for 
many years as a subject of great importance. Engi- 
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SIDE ELEVATION 
Sulzer Dry-quenching Unit at Rochester, N. Y. 


neers are generally prepared to give their close atten- 
tion to any means of reducing the heat required for 
underfiring, or to recover it when it otherwise might 
be wasted. 


The sensible heat of the glowing coke discharged 
from ovens or retorts has, however, been generally 
wasted until recent years. Now that dry quenching 
has become established it seems remarkable that it 
should have been so long neglected, especially when 
the magnitude of the possible saving is considered. 
A recent investigator states that the amount of heat 
remaining in the coke when discharged represents 
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25 per cent. of the heat required for underfiring in 
carbonization. 

A large portion of this heat is now being recovered 
in dry quenching installations, particularly in Europe 
where the process was first developed. There the 
original installation was followed by a number of 
others, using various methods and apparatus. In 
America, the development has been along conserva- 
tive lines, and to date two plants have been put into 
operation, the Sulzer plant at Rochester and the 
U. G. I. plant at Syracuse. 


—- 
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BENEFITS OF DRY QUENCHING 


Among the general advantages of dry quenching 
presented by the committee are the following: 

1. The dry quencher appears to be an economic 
success where the steam can be used, where credit 
for steam alone is taken. 

2. There are a large number of intangible, yet real, 
credits difficult to value. 

3. The dry quenching operation breaks the coke 
up so that it averages a smaller size and contains 
more breeze than the wet quenched coke. 

4. The fundamental structure of dry quenched coke 
does not appear to be any stronger than wet 
quenched coke. 

5. Where it is necessary to crush the wet quenched 
coke to meet a market, the coke crusher operation is 
saved and breeze production somewhat less with dry 
quenching. 

The intangible and indirect credits referred to in 
the second of these conclusions are also presented 
in the committee report as follows: 

1. Elimination of steam and vapors of wet quench- 
ing. This is important in a residential and office 
district. 

2. Reduction of corrosion maintenance and paint- 
ing expense, due to elimination of wet quenching 
vapors. 

8. Reduction in maintenance and prolonging life 
of hot coke car equipment. 

4. Better plant housekeeping conditions. 

5. Breakage of coke in quencher, saving power and 
maintenance on coke crusher. 

6. Better results in apparatus using dry quencher 
coke, such as water gas machines and producers due 
to using dry fuel. 

?. Reduction in maintenance and operating diffi- 
culties of coke conveyors, especially in winter, since 
accumulations of ice and frozen breeze on conveying 
equipment are prevalent with wet quenching and 
absent with dry quenching. 

8. Direct saving of water for quenching. 

9. Carbonization in quencher of any portions of 
the charge not completely carbonized, giving a uni- 
form quality and color instead of the black dirty 
appearance found in wet quenched coke. 

10. Better separation in screening plant due to dry- 
ness. 

The U. G. I. type of quencher at Syracuse is de- 
scribed and operating results given from a ten-day 
continuous test, as follows: 


Capacity (tons of coke cooled per day)...... 101.67 








Steam generated (from and at 212° 


(Ibs. per 1000 Ibs. coke)...........000- 249.2 
Steam pressure (Ibs. per sq.in.)............ 119 
Feed water temperature (°F.)............. 46° 
Temperature of coke as charged (°F.)...... 1700° 
Temperature of coke as discharged (°F.).... 665°* 
Average boiler horsepower developed...... 65.8 
Tons coke cooled per hour................. 4.54 
Horsepower developed per ton coke per hour 14.5 


* (The pyrometer had a sheath so probably tem- 
perature of coke discharged was less.) 

European experience with the various systems of 
dry quenching is also summarized by the committee 
and European conclusion as to the direct advantages 
of dry quenching repeated as follows: 

1. Higher calorific value of the coke. 

2. Smaller percentage of breeze. 

3. Saving of quenching water. 

4. Production of steam. 


A discussion of the economic advantages of such 
plant is also presented in the form of an estimate as 
to the earnings which could be credited to such new 
unit, costing perhaps $250,000, capable of dry quench- 
ing 155,000 tons of coke per year. On the basis as- 
sumed the plant would pay returns of 38 per cent., 
and hence “would pay for itself in less than three 
years.” 


~~ 
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THE GAS AND COKE MAKING PROPERTIES 
OF AMERICAN COALS 


Report of a Sub-Committee of the Carbonization 
Committee to Determine Feasibility of a Survey, 


J. S. Haug, Chairman 


“Any chemical engineering industry must have the 
fullest possible knowledge of the source, quality and 
behavior of its raw materials. The manufactured-gas 
industry does not yet have such knowledge regarding 
its major raw material, bituminous coal. It has been 
deemed important, therefore, that a fundamental. and 
comprehensive investigation be made to survey the 


‘character and the behavior of gas-making and coking 


coals and to establish procedures for testing which 
will be significant as to the behavior of such coals 
in a commercial carbonizing plant. 

“The Carbonization Committee of the American 
Gas Association considered this subject of sufficient 
importance to appoint a special sub-committee to in- 
quire further into the advisibility of and the proper 
means for procedure in such investigation. A large 
volume of research work has been carried out on 
American coals, and information is available both 
from the Bureau of Mines and the U. S. Geological 
Survey, bearing on the results of different coals for 
firing boilers and other applications. The field of 
coal carbonization with information on yields of gas, 
coke, and by-products has, however, been left vir- 
tually untouched, except here and there by private 
investigation. 

“When one considers that 500,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal are mined per year, worth conserva- 
tively one billion dollars, of which upwards of 20 per 
cent. are processed, with the tonnage constantly in- 
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creasing, little more need be said to stress the eco- 
nomic importance of a widespread knowledge of the 
behavior of such coals in processing. It is evident 
that such an investigation is definitely in line with 
the program of the American Gas Association adopt- 
ed by the Executive Board, May 21, 1926, which reads 
in part: “That technical research in all fields affecting 
the gas industry be intensively promoted.’ 


“The major questions considered by this sub- 
committee were, therefore, the following: 


1. Could valuable practical results be obtained from 
moderate-scale or laboratory-scale testing of 
coals? 


2. What means could be used for a preliminary 
study of such procedures as are deemed promis- 
ing! 

3. What would be the cost of such comprehensive 
investigation as will necessarily follow this pre- 
liminary work? 

4. Under what auspices can this comprehensive work 
best be done? 

“The sub-committe considering this subject is 
unanimous in its opinion that extremely valuable 
results will inevitably be obtained from such an 
investigation. Considerable work has been done by 
foreign investigators on foreign coals, with different 
types of apparatus and with different methods of 
approaching the problems involved. It would seem 
logical, therefore, to undertake preliminary work, 
with a view to determining what is the present status 
of our knowledge, from both American and foreign 
sources, of small-scale testing procedures using sam- 
ples from a few grains up to a few hundred pounds 
of coal per charge, correlating the different methods 
where possible. Such an investigation would cer- 
tainly augment the industry’s knowledge of the be- 
havior of coals during carbonization, and this would 
alone warrant the necessary expenditure. 

“As a result of such preliminary inquiry it is be- 
lieved that a very definite program of further inves- 
tigation can be adopted and such program can be 
carried out expeditiously and economically beginning 
as soon thereafter as funds become available. 

“The committee believes that the Association and 
interested Government laboratories should co-operate 
actively in the preliminary work. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the funds required for the more compre- 
hensjve investigation to be made later will almost 
certainly have to come through appropriations by 
Congress for use of the technical bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment under whose immediate charge the work of 
experimental investigation will presumably be car- 
ried out. Such arrangement to carry out the work in 
the laboratories of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, would 
greatly reduce the cost of the investigations, because 
the bureau has already available much of the needed 
equipment, many of the needed directors of the work, 
and it could furnish much of the needed auxiliary ser- 
vice at very much less cost than could any indepen- 
dent new laboratory. 

“An inquiry addressed to the director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines brought the reply that the bureau 
would be glad to undertake such an investigation 
whenever funds are available. On account of the 
magnitude of the project a special appropriation 
would be required. 
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“It is believed that an adequate appropriation 
could be obtained through action of the American 
Gas Association in co-operation with other interested 
parties in bringing the need and importance of this 
work to the attention of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Director of the Budget. The sub-committee 
believe that the co-operation of the National Coal 
Association in this work is logical and desirable and 
has reason to believe that such co-operation can be 
obtained. 

“The sub-committee believe that the gas industry 
is justified in requesting this survey to be made by 
the national government, because of its fundamental 
importance in conserving the fuel resources of the 
nation through more efficient utilization of the vari- 
ous types of coal. The results of such an investiga- 
tion by a disinterested and authoritative body would 
be of value not only to the gas industry but to other 
fuel using industries and the coal industry as well. 
To cover the cost of the preliminary work, funds 
will be required, and this sub-committee has formu- 
lated the following recommendation, as from the Car- 
bonization Committee to the Managing Committee of 
the Technical Section: 

“That the Managing Committee of the Technical 
Section recommend to the Board of Directors of the 
American Gas Association, that the Carbonization 
Committee be authorized to expend the sum of $5,000 
in preliminary work in co-operation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, to determine what is the status of 
our present knowledge of laboratory and small-scale 
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Latest type Vertical oven. U. G. I. Contracting Co. 


testing methods and to the end that the larger work 
of the survey of the gas and coke making properties 
of American coals may be expeditiously and efficient- 
ly carried out as soon as Government appropriations 
become available.” 





WATER-GAS COMMITTEE 


Summary of Reports and Papers Presented as 
Reviewed for the Committee by J. H. Wolfe 


During the past year the Water-Gas Committee of 
the Association was organized under the chairman- 
ship of Henry Fink, of Detroit, with W. J. Murdock 
as chairman of the operators’ section, C. J. O’Donnell 
chairman of the builders’ section, and H. C. Adams 
chairman of the uncarburetted water-gas section. 
In order to give as concise and yet comprehensive 
report as possible of the numerous activities of the 
Water-gas Committee, Mr. John H. Wolfe was asked 
to prepare a paper based upon the committee work 
and this was presented before the technical section 
in lieu of the reading of the committee and sub- 
committee reports themselves. Some of the more im- 
portant sections of the report as presented by Mr. 
Wolfe are given below. 


Uniform Oil Efficiency 


The committee on uniform oil efficiency has been 
working on this very difficult problem for several 
years in an endeavor to bring order out of chaos. 
When considering the magnitude of the problem, I 
must say that they have succeeded remarkably well. 
In last year’s report, the committee advocated the 
use of a modified method which was based on the 
procedure used in determining the efficiency of the 
utilization of oil in oil gas sets on the Pacific Coast. 
The modified method was elaborated to cover usage, 
first on straight water gas operation with coke or 
anthracite coal; second, on straight water gas made 
from bituminous coal; and, third, on water gas made 
from bituminous coal when using the blow run. 





Gas Machinery Co, exhaust steam accumulator. 


“In reviewing the application of these methods by 
the various member companies, it was found that the 
method for straight water gas from coke or anthra- 
cite was a workable scheme. The two latter, how- 
ever, were not applicable because of the limited infor- 
mation obtainable regarding the relative volume of 
coal gas, blue gas, oil gas, and blow-run gas in this 
mixture. It is comparatively easy to solve an equa- 
tion containing only two unknowns. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, however, to render a solution as 
the number of unknowns increases. I can say from 
personal experience over a period of ten months, that 
the method outlined by this committee has furnished 
me with information which has been valuable in 
operating my plant. 

“T am sure that many of you would be surprised, 
and shocked as well, to realize how far the blue gas 
which you make comes from being near the “sacred” 
290 to 310 B.t.u. which it has always been assumed 
to be. Likewise, many a gas oil which has been in 
bad repute with you because it did not appear to give 
good oil results, will receive its just dues. In my 
own case, I found that our blue gas at the start was 
but 265 B.t.u. on a monthly average. However, we 
have raised this monthly average to 284 for the month 
of September, 1927. This is still 6 B.t.u. under the 
290 which we had always used in computing our oil 
efficiencies. The objections which some have raised 
as to the difficulty of securing accurate gas analyses 
and representative gas samples are, when considered 
carefully, no more valid than the objections which 
we might raise concerning the difficulty of accurately 
metering our gas or determining its heating value. 
I bespeak for the committee a serious review of its 
work by all of you, and recommend that you, as indi- 
viduals, attempt to make application of this method. 
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It may not be perfect, but it is a big improvement on 
the old methods which were in use prior to its 
adoption. 


Power and Auxiliary Equipment 


“In the report of the Committee on Steam and 
Power Engineering Practice in Gas Works, some 
excellent ideas are presented. The report calls atten- 
tion to several labor and material savers which have 
proved their worth in the industry. I am referring 
particularly to the waste heat boiler, of which there 
are several reliable makes on the market, and the 
waste steam accumulator. Both of these save money 
if a careful study is made so as to secure the most 
satisfactory application and maximum benefits there- 
from. The use of the accumulator, particularly, will 
force the operator’s attention on the efficiency of his 
steam consuming equipment, and may indicate to 
him the desirability of substituting electric drive for 
some of his steam driven equipment. It is hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize the fact that low pressure or 
exhaust steam is eminently satisfactory for the manu- 
facture of water gas, or that the use of the back-run 
or Chrisman cycle does not vitiate the need for waste 
heat boilers. Some interesting curves, which are wor- 
thy of close scrutiny, are included with this commit- 
tee’s report. 





U. G. I, Contracting Co. vertical waste heat boiler 
at Tampa, Fla. 


“The discussion on boiler room apparatus contains 
some interesting and valuable information which it 
is desirable for us all to review occasionally. I differ 
with Mr. Cheney in his statement that it is a good 
policy to install boilers in batteries, as I believe that 
boilers in single setting are more desirable, consider- 
ing the ease of operation and repair, than the battery 
arrangement. I heartily agree with him, however, in 
his suggestion for reserve boiler capacity, as the 


steam boiler is to the gas plant what the heart is to 
the human body. Thus, when the boilers or boiler 
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Semet-Solvay grate poker for water-gas machine. Fig. 1 
shows poker out of use; Fig. 2 poker in use. 


auxiliaries go down, the gas plant shuts down per- 
force. His suggestion regarding the advisability of 
installing high settings under the boilers is most 
timely, as usually boilers are set entirely too low to 
secure the maximum furnace efficiency, particularly 
when burning bituminous coals or tars and especially 
at the higher ratings. 


Exhausting - Pumping 


“The division covering exhausters, boosters and 
compressors is also a valuable contribution, in that 
it reviews some cardinal principles of application of 
steam or electricity to such equipment. Mr. Genay’s 
references to the ease of regulating the speed, reduced 
fire hazard, and general reliability of steam-driven 
equipment, are particularly important. Personally, I 
do not believe that it is wise to tie up and render 
vulnerable the continuity of one vital service, such 
as the supplying of gas to the city with an equal 
vital one such as the supplying of electricity to that 
same city. I would like to add to Mr. Genay’s descrip- 
tion of boosters and compressors, that centrifugal 
units can be made to deliver gas up to five pounds 
pressure in single stage units and higher in multi- 
stage units. The question of applying this type of 
unit as against reciprocating compressors is largely 
a matter of the volumes to be handled rather than 
the pressures, except when the pressures are very 
high. 

“The section on pumps and miscellaneous steam 
apparatus outlines some fundamental facts which the 
operator should consider when about to purchase 
equipment in this classification. A point worthy of 
note in connection with the steam separator is the 
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necessity for ascertaining the efficiency of moisture 
removal at various steam velocities, and of installing 
separators which are installed to remove moisture 
from steam do not efficiently fulfill their purpose, but 
serve to add back pressure to the line feeding the 
equipment they are supposed to protect. In most 
cases, properly installed condensation or drip legs 
will perform the function of a separator at a lower 
cost and with a reduction in back pressure. I wish 
to reinforce Mr. Caputi’s recommendation regarding 
the necessity of installing steam flow meters. They 
will ‘pay their way’ in almost every instance. 


The Exhaust Steam Problem 


“Mr. E. L. Hall has contributed a paper entitled 
‘Electric Drive vs. Steam Drive in a Large Oil Gas 
Plant.’ My interpretation of this paper is that Mr. 
Hall really has a combination steam and electric plant 
at his oil gas works. In other words, he utilizes the 
steam from his waste heat boilers plus the steam 
raised in the oil fired boilers for generating electricity. 
He utilizes this current in motors for driving the 
various pieces of equipment around the plant. In 
making his calculations it appears, however, that he 
uses high pressure and not exhaust steam for process. 
A considerably different answer might be obtained if 
the exhaust steam were utilized for the process and 
a fair’ value assigned to this steam when computing 
the savings of each division. 

“Given an average boiler fuel cost, fair efficiency 
in steam generation, and steam from waste heat 
boilers, the use of exhaust steam through an accumu- 
lator for process will generally throw the economic 
balance in favor of steam-driven equipment, because 
in this case the power is obtained as a by-product. 
There is, however, an economic limit and a careful 
survey should be made in an endeavor to give elec- 
tric drives the consideration which they deserve. As 
regards the advantages which Mr. Hall enumerates, 
I disagree with Item No. 6, in which he states that 
it is easier to regulate motor driven equipment. With 
direct current motors, the odds are about even, but 
with alternating current motors, the balance is 
greatly in favor of steam-driven units when it comes 
to the accuracy and ease of speed regulation. 


Automatic Machines 


“The next important subdivision is that on auto- 
matic charging and clinkering machines, by Mr. H. B. 
Young, chairman. The report covers the experience 
obtained over nearly two years of operation of an 
A. B. C. grate at Chicago, and a short report on auto- 
matic charging machines. Although an A. B. C. grate 
and charger were installed at Detroit this spring, 
they have not been run due to the fact that the 
plant has been shut down. Two other A. B. C. grates 
have just been put into operation at Minneapolis. We 
installed an A. B. C. grate at Baltimore and put the 
same into operation on September 27, 1927. To date 
it has run continuously for many hours, without any 
manual clinkering. Although it is too early to state 
definitely the savings obtained by running this ma- 
chine, the results are very promising. This set is also 
being equipped with a Howard automatic charger. 

“On one of our other sets we have installed a 


. 


Steere automatic charger which has functioned satis- 
facorily to date. The design of both makes of charg- 
ers has been changed from the initial or high forms 
to new low forms to permit of their being installed 
in the reduced head room which we had available. 
A new piece of automatic clinkering equipment has 
recently been announced by another company. I un- 
derstand that one of these rolling grates, as they are 
called, has been installed to operate in conjunction 
with a grate poker and automatic charger, both manu- 
factured by the same company, on a set in Pontiac 
Michigan. This grate has only been operated about 
a month, and operates successfully when removing 
bottom clinker. It is our intention to install one of 
these rolling grates and pokers on the same machine 
with the Steere charger. This will give us two com- 
pletely equipped automatic water gas sets from which 
we should be able to secure much valuable informa- 
tion. 

















Western Gas Construction Co, automatic self-measuring meter. 
Automatically controls oil feed. 


“Prior to installing this equipment we made a 
careful investigation and all of the information which 
we were able to obtain indicated the fact that the 
use of automatic charging and clinkering equipment 
is highly desirable. The present high first cost of 
some of this equipment may cause some to hesitate, 
but it is believed that as more are sold, that prices 
can be reduced to make them more attractive. Auto- 
matic devices should certainly be tried out by the 
industry and the manufacturers encouraged to further 
refine and develop such equipment, because the ultim- 
ate result will be a smoothness in operation and a 
reduction in labor and material costs that cannot but 
advance our industry. 


“The paper by Mr. Genay on the operation of a 
mechanical generator is an interesting one. He calls 
attention to the fact that the equipment manufac- 
turers are anxious to develop apparatus to advance 
the state of the art of water-gas manufacture. He 
also states that the results already obtained give 
promise of commercial success rather than being only 
in the nature of experiments on a large scale. 
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Tar Emulsions 


“The report of the Committee on Water Gas Tar 
Emulsions, Their Prevention, Treatment and Utiliza- 
tion is a most interesting analysis of the operating 
conditions reported by a great number of companies 
was made by Mr. H. K. Seeley, chairman. I desire 
particularly to call attention to his recommendations 
for the prevention of emulsion. A carefuly study of 
these cannot fail to be of marked assistance. Particu- 
larly, the question of adequate separator capacity and 
poper arrangement of separators should be stressed. 
I believe that a careful study of this point would 
reveal the fact that most of us are operating below 
the sizes recommended by the last committee on 
waste disposal which submitted such excellent re- 
ports several years ago. 

“A point which is not brought out in this report, 
but which is very important, is that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the separator water temperatures 
up to at least 150° F. if good separation is desired. 
The tar and water mixtures should not be chilled or 
cooled until the water has left the tar. As regards a 
means of treatment, I know from experience that the 
cost of separating large volumes of emulsion is much 
lower when using a distillation method than when 
using a centrifugal or so-called mechanical method. 
The cost of labor and repairs when using the centrif- 
ugal method is always high. In small plants, it may, 
however, prove to be a satisfactory solution of the 
emulsion problem. 


Practical Evaluation of Gas Oil 


“The papers on “Gas Oil Efficiency and Efficiency 
Computations,” by Mr. H. Vittinghoff, and on 
“Analysis of Gas Oils for Series of Hydrocarbons,” 
by Dr. T. A. Mighill, throw light on a problem which 
has long baffled the water gas industry. The method 
of attack is novel in that it attempts to determine the 
probable efficiency of a gas oil as a carburetting 
agent by analyzing the oil and dividing it into four 
series, namely, paraffins, olefines or unsaturates, 
naphthenes and aromatics. By assigning certain as- 
sumed carburetting efficiency values to each class, 
the total efficiency of the oil is predicted. The com- 
parisons which are drawn between the efficiency cal- 
culated on this basis and tests in a cracking furnace 
seem to indicate remarkable concordance. Whether 
these close comparisons are obtainable under all con- 
ditions is to be equestioned; one of the basic ques- 
tions being the accuracy of the cracking furnace for 
determining cracking efficiency as compared with 
results obtained in actual practice. Most certainly 
the present method of distilling an oil in the labora- 
tory to determine the volume of fractions boiling at 
certain temperatures is of practically no use in pre- 
dicting its value as a carburent. Before this new 
method can be standardized, however, certain funda- 
mental things must be determined as follows: 

“1. A method must be evolved for determining 
each of the four classes of compounds which will give 
accurate and consistent results in the hands of all 
chemists. The methods outlined in the paper do not 
check with other methods in use, nor do check deter- 
minations on the same sample with the methods out- 
lined give close results. 





“2. The efficiency values of each class of com- 
pounds must be definitely determined by some means 
and not assumed values used. The assumption of 
100 per cent. conversion efficiency for the paraffins 
seems to me to be rather higher than one would 
expect in practice. 


“3. No assumption should be made of the heating 
value of the blue gas but the determination actually 
made. I know from experience that it is impossible 
to assign definite values since operating conditions 
change too much from day to day to maintain the 
standard results. 


“4. A definite method for determining the cubic 
feet of oil gas per gallon of oil should be drawn up 
so as not to place reliance on a formula which is 
based on Beaume gravity. 


New Equipment 


“In the report of the builders’ section, the Gas Ma- 
chinery Company report the perfection of a steam 
curtain, double gate, hot gas valve for use between 
the superheater and the waste heat boiler. They also 
call attention to the desirability of installing breeze 
dust collectors on the superheater stacks and exhaust 
steam accumulators for conserving steam for use in 
water gas sets. 


“The U. G. I. Contracting Company present to the 
industry installations of new equipment at Tampa, 
Fla., and New London, Conn., and describe the salient 
features of these new plants. They also stress the 
use of exhaust steam accumulators and the Cottrell 
electric tar precipitating system. A mechanical gen- 
erator is described, the operation of which is covered 
under the operators’ section in a paper by Mr. T. B. 
Genay. 


“The Semet Solvay Engineering Corporation gives 
a very complete description of the grate poker for use 
on water gas machines. This power is reported as 
keeping the generator fire in a much more uniform 
condition from clean to clean, and will assure better 
operating results particularly when using bituminous 
coal. 


“The Western Gas Construction Company have 
developed an automatic self measuring oil meter. Al- 
though this equipment was designed for use on the 
Koppers type naphthalene scrubber, its use is advo- 
cated for the measurement of oil to water gas sets. 
A description of the A. B. C. self-clinkering genera- 
tor grate with recent improvements is also included. 
The operation of this grate is covered under the 
operators’ section, by Mr. H. B. Young’s report on 
the results obtained at Chicago. 


“In conclusion I wish to state that the water gas 
industry, during the past year has made rapid prog- 
ress toward more efficient operation by utilizing new 
equipment recently placed on the market, and has 
consolidated the gains made during the past few 
years by installing additional equipment, which, while 
not quite so new and novel at present, has demon- 
strated its practicability and efficiency. I look for 
still greater things ahead, and know that as all minds 
in the industry focus their attention on the prob- 
lems of our manufacturing process, improvements in 
equipment and methods are bound to result. 
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Low-Gravity Water Gas 


One of the outstanding papers on water gas was 
that previously referred to by Willien and Stein. 
That paper, presented elsewhere in this issue, stimu- 
lated considerable discussion on the convention floor 
and particularly it aroused very interesting comment 
from Mr. R. A. Carter, Jr., of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, New York, and Mr. C. H. Waring. Both 
of these gentlemen had undertaken to make low- 
gravity water gas by somewhat similar methods, 
using oil during the back-run period of the cycle. 


Mr. Carter stated that he obtained about 25 per 
cent. increase in capacity from the set, used five to 
six pounds less solid fuel, but nearly one gallon more 
oil per M, and made a gas of about 0.57 specific 
gravity. Mr. Carter also emphasized that it was very 
desirable to reduce the specific gravity during the 
winter period as low as possible in order to reduce 
the power required and increase the transmission 
main capacity in pumping. Mr. Carter also recom- 
mended use of a high specific gravity gas, using a 
purge and blow-run in order that this product, of 
0.83 specific gravity, could be used during the Sum- 
mer for mixing with the coal gas, thus raising the 
minimum specific gravity of the mixture during low- 
load seasons. Under this system of operation he 
reported 30 per cent increase in capacity with about 
the same fuel consumption as was recorded for the 
period, when using oil in the back-run. 

Mr. Waring’s discussion related to work done a 
considerable number of years ago in Omaha in the 
making of low specific gravity gas for balloon pur- 
poses. He did not, however, operate at that time 
with exactly the procedure recommended by Willien 
and Stein, as in general he was using tar during a 
down-run period, rather than oil. His observation at 
that time was that for each pound of tar thus added 
one pound of generator fuel was saved, assuming 
the same quality and make of gas. 


- 
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DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Distribution Committee of the Association re- 
ported through its chairman, C. C. Simpson, and by 
a sub-committee report on pipe joints presented by 
J. D. von Maur. The general committee report in- 
cluded the work of other sub-committees on pipe 
coatings, pipe materials, power machinery in distri- 
bution, meters, and the definition of “high-pressure” 
distribution. 


The sub-committee on pipe coatings presented a 
discussion of the information gathered by a ques- 
tionnaire. A graphical presentation of the informa- 
tion received by this means is shown below, indi- 
cating the extent of interest in this subject among 
the 48 large companies consulted. There developed 
from the work of the sub-committee the following 
summary which it recommends as the definition of 
the characteristics of a good pipe coating: 

(a) The coating material should be impervious to 
air and moisture. 

(b) It should adhere tenaciously to the surface of 
the pipe. 


Data From ANswWERs TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON Pres CoaTINGSs 


No. of Questionnaires Sent out. 





No. of Answers Received. 





No. Using Some Form of Coating. 

No. Using no Coating or Only in Very Special Cases. 
No. Using Trade Named Coatings. 

No. Using Other Than Trade Named Coatings. 

No. Using Galvanized Coating. 

No. Using Mill Wrapped Pipe. 

No. Using Some Form of Wrapping. 


(c) It should not be brittle at 0 degrees Centigrade 
(32 degrees Fahrenheit) or soften to such an extent 
at 60 degrees Centigrade (140 degrees Fahrenheit) 
that it will run or rub off during handling. 

(d) It should withstand, without chipping or spall- 
ing off, the shocks and abrasion to which the pipe is 
likely to be subject without transportation and in- 
stallation. 

(e) The coated pipe should not stick together dur- 
ing transportation. 

(f) The material should be easily applied either in 
the yard or in the field. 

(g) The material should be of such a character 
that any damage occurring in the field can be readily 
repaired after installation. 


Definition of “High Pressure” 


A sub-committee which has been undertaking to 
prepare a workable definition for the term “high- 
pressure distribution,” formulated its conclusions in 
three definitions which set limits between what are 
customarily considered low-pressure, medium-pres- 
sure and high-pressure systems. They set the limits 
at approximately 20 inches of water for the border 
between low pressure and medium pressure; and 15 
Ibs. per sq. in. as the limit between pressure and 
high pressure, as ordinarily understood. 

Much of the material presented in the balance of 
the committee report was an elaboration or formal 
recording of results discussed at the distribution 
conference of the Association in Baltimore last 
Spring. It is, therefore, not necessary to review it 
further here, except in the case of the sub-committee 
report on pipe joints, which aroused most of the 
discussion at the meeting where the distribution 
committee work was considered. 


Pipe Joint Recommendations 


Details of difficulties experienced and means for 
avoiding such difficulties were presented by the com- 
mittee with reference to lead, cement, lead-wool, 
Dresser-coupling, welded and screw joints, and an 
effort was made by the committee to determine the 
extent of leakage which is commonly experienced by 
gas companies with these various types of joints. 
The table summarizing the experience so reported is 
reproduced herewith, covering the results of work 
in companies having between 20,000 and 25,000 miles 
of main. 

As a result of this study the committee drafted a 
set of recommendations applicable to the types of 
joints most widely used in the industry. Their recom- 
mendations are as follows: 

1. That greater care be exercised to ensure that 
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“TABLE SHOWING LEAKING JOINTS REPORTED DURING 1926, BY COMPANIES REPRESENTING 
BETWEEN 20,000 AND 25,000 MILES OF MAINS 





Type of 


Size of Pipe 








Joint a. “egrepe~y e as a as a Ca ca a hao 
Lo 311, 4974 3756. 1592 381 844 520 2 £398 343 23 2 13146 

Lead Medium high . 7 29 40 139 149 605 246 74 154 109 1551 
Lo 7 106 65 SS 72 508 181 9 16 19 2437 

Cement Medium high 6 5 . 2 33 m 3 i 198 
Low 19 86 - 2 2 2 8 242 

Lead wool Medium high g 16 33 «124 92 2 108 380 
Welded § Mediumhigh 1 1 2 
Screw High 2. 3 
Flange High 2 2 
Long screw High 5 5 
Hi , ¢ 7 2 i 21 

Dresser Stium high 1 17 5 23 
Total 8 10 319 S127 4862 2268 458 1622 1006 2 1186 626 124 283° 109 18010 





each length of pipe rests on a firm foundation and, 
as far as possible, on the undisturbed bottom of the 
trench. All blocks should be counter-sunk so that the 
top of the block will be flush with the bottom of the 
trench. 

2. That regardless of the type of joint used, every 
effort should be made to perform the necessary opera- 
tions of making the joint in the most thorough and 
workmanlike manner and to use the best of materials 
for the purpose intended. 


3. That the lead groove be maintained for all pipe 
provided with standard bells until satisfactory proof 
is furnished that it may safely be omitted. 

4. That where lead is used for caulking, the dis- 
tance from the face of the bell to the front edge of 
the lead groove be increased to at least 1 inch; that 
the front edge of the bell be made as smooth as 
possible; and the space inside of the bell from the 
face to at least 1 inch back of the lead groove be 
made smooth and free from dirt. (See 11.) 

5. The depth of 16-inch and 20-inch bells should 
be, at least, 5 inches if standard bells are used with 
lead, cement or combination joints. 

6. That on all large sized joints, a light sledge ham- 
mer be used, when caulking, in order to more thor- 
oughly compress the lead. 


%. Where cast-iron bell and spigot joints 20 inches 
and over are called upon to withstand a pressure of 
from 2 to 15 pounds, that a deep bell (6 inches) with 
a combination lead and cement joint be used. The 
lead may be either cast or used as lead wool and 
caulked either by hand or air hammer. Lead wool 
appears to give the best results, when the work has 
been done properly. If extra care is used and all 
precautions taken the all-cement, B bell joint will 
give good results. 


8. Regardless of the type of joint used, it is advis- 
able to use a leak clamp on joints under complicated 
street intersections, in very deep trenches, or where 
conditions are such that repairs would be difficult, 
dangerous, or expensive (H.P. in large size mains.) 


9. More companies should try out a reasonable 
amount of such new types of pipe and pipe joints as 
appear to possess special merit. To avoid duplica- 
tion of work, experiments should be made in accord- 
ance with some well-thought-out and organized plan, 
and not in a haphazard manner. 





10. Each company should begin at once to compile 
a complete history of every leaking joint and broken 
main which takes place in its system. This informa- 
tion should be carefully tabulated monthly and a 
final summary sent to the permanent Distribution 
Committee on forms specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. This report should be in the hands of the com- 
mittee by a specified date, preferably February Ist, 
and should include all information up to the end of 
the calendar year. 


11. That the design of the lead groove bead and 
the proper depth of bell be given careful study. The 
design of grooves shown in Fig. 2 would seem to 
retain all the advantages of the standard bell with- 
out its disadvantages. 








Corner J should be Distance J-B should least 1 in. Slope B-D is too steep in standard 
bell, and the should be and not so accentuated. 


gucheo 7, 5, DB, 1 ont should be smooth and clean. 
Depth of bell should be slightly greater than that of the standard bell, and possible made equal te 
that of the B bell, used, but de 


No recommendations have been made with refer- 
ence to oxy-welded and other types of joints as the 
data is insufficient from which to draw conclusions. 
The whole report, especially the tables and appendix, 
should be carefully studied. Such data as received 
indicated that steel pipe, properly oxy-welded, would 
give nearly 100 per cent. satisfaction. Certainly oxy- 
welded joints, where properly made, have proven to 
have exceptional merit. 


Discussion Developed 


A lively discussion of those attending the session 
developed at the close of the report of the committee 
on pipe joints and pipe coatings. It was evident that 
there was far from a consensus of opinion as to when 
pipe coating should be specified, but a very thorough 
agreement with the idea presented by Mr. Hager- 
man that extended soil-corrosion studies are very 
necessary. 
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The question of high-pressure gas welded pipe 
lines or bronze-welded cast-iron pipe lines came in 
for extended comment. In this connection the ex- 
perience of one engineer who had had difficulty in 
making repairs on welded lines was answered by 
other operators who pointed out the convenience of 
using oxy-acetylene cutting to remove the broken 
portions and the great convenience of fitting in new 
pieces of any desired length when welded lines are 
for any reason broken. 

The magnitude of leakage losses on lines which 
are not tight was brought out by the experience of 
Mr. Armbruster, who reported the rehabilitation of 
one system which has been in progress since 1922 
with consequent reduction in leakage losses of 750 
million cubic feet. Increase in leakage losses was 
reported by Mr. Flowers in the San Antonio system 
as a result of the change from manufactured to nat- 
ural gas. Under the old conditions the leakage was 
approximately 8 per cent of send-out, whereas now 
with natural gas of from four to five times as great 
a send-out the leakage loss has been as high as 23 
per cent. Steps have, of course, been taken to cor- 
rect this excessive loss. 

Presentation of discussion on leakage and pipe- 
joint problems repeatedly developed the urgent rec- 
ommendation of the engineers in attendance that 
more careful pipe-joint and leakage records be kept 
in order that the industry could more rapidly accu- 
mulate reliable information and experience to guide 
its future distribution practice. 


-" 
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CHEMICAL SESSIONS 


For the first time in the history of the Association 
simultaneous meetings of the chemical group were 
held at the same hours with the meetings of the Tech- 
nical Section on two afternoons of convention week. 
At these sessions considerable attention was given 
to the fundamental composition, the agglutinating 
power, and the clinker-forming characteristics of 
coal; to the problems of formation and determination 
of carbon-disulphide in gas, and on the methods for 
determining naphthalene in gas. 

A paper by Dr. Wilfred Francis, who is associated 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines as the exchange 
representative of the British Safety in Mines Re- 
search Board, was entitled, “The Composition of 
Coal in Relation to Spontaneous Combustion.” Dr. 
Francis described very fully the various methods by 
which the fundamental composition of coal had been 
investigated, both of methods of analysis, splitting 
coals into ingredients by solution or by other means, 
and the methods of investigation which relate to the 
materials from which the coal is known to have 
been formed. 


Carbon Disulphide in Gas 


The question of organic sulphur compounds in gas 
was discussed under the leadership of three speakers. 
W. J. Huff presented a second paper on the subject of 
“The Carbon-Sulphur Complex.” In this he discussed 
the probable mechanism of the formation of CS, in 


gas. Dr. Huff’s paper was supplemented by a resume 
of recent literature on the subject which was pre- 
pared in co-operation with John C. Holtz, also of the 
Department of Gas Engineering, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Two proposals were made to the group as to 
methods for determining carbon disulphide. N. F. 
Prince, of the Rochester Company, discussed a modi- 
fication of the Weiss aniline absorption method and 
G. G. Desy, of the Koppers laboratory, recommended 
a modified xanthate method which he believed to be 
accurate within about 2 per cent. of the amount of 
CS, present. 


Clinkering Property of Coal 


A paper by A. C. Fieldner and associates, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, dealt with studies on 21 coals 
ranging in ash fusibility, as measured by ordinary 
methods, from 1990° to 2930° F. The clinkering 
characteristics of these coals were investigated in a 
specially designed hand-fired furnace. 

“The experimental burnings were made on the 
over-feed or hand-firing method. The most definite 
numerical scale developed was to take the weight of 
clinker which would not pass a 2-in. screen, and to 
express it as a percentage of the total weight of fuel- 
bed refuse. The following conclusions are justified 
when using this scale: 

“(a) The quantity of clinker formed decreases as 
the rate of burning increases, although the density 
and fusion of the clinker pieces are greater at the 
higher rates. The rate of decrease of quantity with 
rate of burning becomes less when the coal ash- 
fusion temperatures are low. 

“(b) The quantity of clinker formation has a fairly 
definite relation to the softening temperature of the 
coal ash as determined by the standard gas-furnace 
method. It decreases with increase of temperature, 
and has small change for coals having a softening 
temperature greater than 2600 deg. Fahr. 

“(c) This relation is better expressed by using the 
softening temperature than it is by that of the initial 
or fluid temperatures. 

“(d) The relation becomes more consistent as the 
size of the coal decreases. The influence of the size 
of coal pieces on the quantity of large clinkers is 
greater as the large pieces of extraneous matter are 
more refractory, and are not maintained at their 
fusion temperatures sufficiently long to slag com- 
pletely. 

“(e) The two coals received in the as-mined and 
the washed conditions showed a reduction of clinker 
formation on the scale used greater than that due te 
the proportion of inorganic matter removed. 

“(f) No better relation can be obtained from the 
softening temperatures of the ash of the float-and- 
sink portions of the coal separated by fine grinding 
and using a liquid of 1.35 specific gravity. 

“(g) No consistent relation was found between the 
softening- or the flowing-temperature interval and 
the clinker scale.” 


Agglutinating Value of Coal 


A paper on this subject was presented by W. H. 
Fulweiler and T. K. Cleveland. 
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“The fact that the proximate analysis of a coal 
gives no indication of its coking qualities has long 
been recognized. Also, a coke which contains the 
highest proportion of agglutinant, that is, of beta and 
gamma compounds (to which the coking of coal is 
now fairly definitely attributed) does not necessarily 
form the best coke under the ordinary conditions of 
carbonization. As a result, many investigators have 
submitted from time to time methods for determining 
the coking quality or agglutinating value of a coal. 

“Apart from the application of the agglutinating 
values of a coal toward predicting its coking qualities, 
it has been hoped that these tests also might be ap- 
plied successfully to a coal used in water-gas genera- 
tors. The ideal coal for water-gas manufacture, i.e., 
that showing the highest relative operating efficiency, 
should show a relatively low agglutinating value. 
Such a relation is obvious when it is recalled that a 
coal, whose lumps fuse together forming a matted 
covering over the top of the fuel bed, has a tendency 
to develop blowholes and consequently show a de- 
creased efficiency. On the other hand, a coal not so 
rich in agglutinating material will retain its original 
lump formation, giving a fuel bed possessing a rela- 
tively large number of comparatively small uniform 
interstices through which the blast and steam may 
pass with maximum efficiency. A few preliminary 
experiments have indicated that some of the best 
coals have agglutinating values as low as 1:14, or 
even less. 

“Some of the conclusions drawn from the results 
of the agglutinating tests are as follows: 

“1. In general, the agglutinating value of a coal 
cannot be deduced from the determination of its vola- 
tile combustible matter content. 

“2. For coals in any well-defined locality a definite 
regular relation between the above mentioned charac- 
teristics may possibly exist. 

“3. The results of a coking test do not give a defin- 
ite conclusion as to the agglutinating value of a coal 
and vice versa. 

“4. A definite relation between the agglutinating 
value of a coal and its relative operating efficiency in 
a water-gas generator seems possible.” 


Naphthalene Determination 


A symposium on methods for determining naph- 
thalene in gas developed from two papers on this gen- 
eral subject. The first paper, by W. H. Fulweiler and 
associates of the U. G. I. laboratory offered the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

“We have shown that indene is not precipitated by 
Picric acid in the concentrations that normally exist 
in gas. 

“That indene and other unsaturated hydrocarbons 
that react with bromine are absorbed when gas is 
passed through a suspension of naphthalene picrate 
and picric acid. 

“That until some specific method can be devised 
for determining either naphthalene or indene it will 
be difficult to determine the exact error in the usual 
titration method for determining naphthalene. 

“We have found that the bridge method for the 
determination of naphthalene is not affected by the 
presence of indene in amounts up to 50 grains per 
100 cu. ft. and where the amount of naphthalene de- 
termined is 2 grains or more per 100 cu. ft.” 





In contrast with these, A. R. Powell, of the Kop- 
pers Company laboratory, presented a summary and 
conclusion of his work in, the following language: 

“The effect of the following factors.on the picric 
acid method for determining naphthalene have been 
studied and the results given. 

“1. Rate of Gas Flow.—For any particular method 
the gas flow should be as rapid as possible without 
loss of naphthalene due to non-reaction with the 
picric acid. 

“2. Concentration of Picric Acid—The best con- 
centration of picric acid for use at ordinary tempera- 
tures is 0.05 normal. If the solution is much stronger 
than this, the picric acid may crystallize at ordinary 
temperatures. If much weaker, the naphthalene de- 
termination will be low, due to an incomplete precipi- 
tation of naphthalene. However, at, lower tempera- 
tures, it may be necessary to use weaker picric acid, 
under which conditions the determination may be as 
accurate as with the stronger picric acid at ordinary 
temperatures. 

“3. Effect of High Temperature.—At temperatures 
higher than normal, the naphthalene determination 
will be low, due to incomplete precipitation. 

“4. Effect of Low Temperature.—The temperature 
must never fall below the saturation point of the 
picric acid solution, or the results will be high, due 
to precipitation of picric acid. 

“5. Ammonia in Gas.—All gas contains some am- 
monia and this must be removed by sulphuric acid 
washing before it enters the picric acid. Otherwise 
the results will be high. 

“6. Gum-forming Constituents in Gas.—Certain 
unsaturated compounds, such as indene, react with 
picric acid to form compounds very similar to naph- 
thalene picrate. The results of the naphthalene deter- 
mination by picric acid therefore not only include the 
naphthalene, but also indene and other compounds 
which contribute to gum formation in gas distribu- 
tion systems. 

“Y. Sulphur Dioxide in Gas—Water gas contains 
sulphur dioxide, particularly where a blow run or a 
very extended purge is used. It is necessary to re- 
move this from the gas before contact with the picric 
acid, or the naphthalene results will be low. 

“8. Hydrogen Sulphide and Carbon Dioxide in Gas. 
—These constituents have no appreciable effect on 
the naphthalene determination when methyl red is 
used as indicator in the titration. 


a 


NOTICE 


Due to the unlooked-for length of this report, it 
has been found necessary to forego the publication 
of Willien and Stein’s paper, “Manufacture of Low 
Gravity Water Gas,” until our December issue. 
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Taken from Previous Issues of the American Gas Journal 


TEN YEARS AGO 


C. N. Chubb has resigned as manager 
of the South Bend interests of the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, and will leave November 1 to be- 
come manager of the Peoples Light 
Company of Davenport, Iowa, one of 
the interests of the Tri-City Railway & 
Light Company. Mr. Chubb came to 
South Bend May 1, 1915, from the com- 
pany’s plant at Michigan City. 


The People’s Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago employees responded 
en masse to the Second Liberty Loan. 
Thirteen hundred and eighty-one—ap- 
proximately half the total number of per- 
sons on the payroll—have bought bonds 
aggregating $82,200. Almost every em- 
ployee who bought a second loan bond 
is also the owner of a Liberty bond of 
the first series. 


The Counties Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of Norristown, Pa., at its recent 
monthly meeting of the employees there, 
was given a big boost for the Liberty 
Loan campaign, and at the close sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $6,000 were 
placed. After congratulating the em- 
ployees upon the success of the event, 
H. H. Ganser, superintendent of the 
company, spoke of the Liberty Loan 
campaign, and when he had completed 
his appeal for subscriptions those pres- 
ent came forth, pledging the above 
amount within a few moments. 


W. Griffin Gribble, formerly with the 
John J. Griffin Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now captain of Company 
A, Thirtieth Engineers, Gas and Flame 
Service. 

—_——o——___. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Mayor Dimmick, of Scranton, has put 
his signature to the resolution passed by 
the City Councils instructing the Direc- 
tor of Public Works, the City Solicitor, 
the Mayor, and, acting with a com- 
mittee three members from each coun- 
cilmanic branch, to arrange for an op- 
tion on the plants of the Scranton Gas 
and Water Company with a view to ac- 
quir ng same for operation on municipal 
accot nt. 


Superintendent Bixby is breathing 
easier and resting longer nowadays, and 
nights, since the completion of the 
emergency plant of the water gas type 
recently completed for the Springfield 
(Mo.) Company. He told me not to 
say anything about the way business was 
increasing in the district, for fear he 
would be again considered as in the 
market for additional apparatus. He 
seems to think it is about time that the 
shareholders should get a sensible re- 
turn on their investment. 


The employees of the Chelsea, Mass., 
Gas Light Company have formed an 
organization, the aim of which is their 
betterment from a technical point and 
for better personal acquaintances. The 
sessions are to be held monthly, and the 
organization president is Mr. Joseph M. 
Riley. The secretary is Mr. A. E. Mace. 
The first session was held about a fort- 
night, ago, during which a speech by 
Mr. Mace, on “Transformers,” led to a 
spirited discussion. Another feature 
was a collation interspersed with short 
speeches, the recital of some “nonsen- 
sical things,” etc. The meetings are to 
be held for the time in the electric light 
station business room, but before the 
winter ends another assembling place 
will have been selected. “Unions” of 
this type are sure to increase in number 
and in value. 


FORTY YEARS AGO 


Getting Ready for the Winter’s Work. 
—The Stacey Manufacturing Company 
is constructing two gasholders on the 
Water Street property of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Gas Company. We understand 
that this construction will put an end to 
many a complaint indulged in of late 
years by the Fall River gas consumer, 
who seems to be somewhat crankier than 
even the average growler of his class. 
It appears that the old holders were en- 
closed with wooden housings, and that 
fact led some consumers to ask how it 
was “possible for them to obtain a good 
supply of gas when the company em- 
ployed barns for storehouses.” 


A Bit of Baltimore (Md.) Gossip.— 
Mr. E. C. Benedict, speaking on the sub- 
ject of the changes now going on con- 
cerning the Baltimore gas companies, 
said: “We propose in the consolidation 
to utilize the plant of the Equitable 
Company in manufacturing cheap fuel 
gas for the purpose of generating heat 
and power. We will begin, say, by 
charging 75 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, and, it may be, provided we secure 
consumers enough, that we can furnish 
it for less.” 


Policemen Do Not Want to Act as 
Lamplighters. — The Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Dispatch says that the policemen in the 
adjoining city of Allegheny are busy but- 
tonholing councilmen about a grievance 
which they want remedied. The police 
are required to light the lamps and put 
them out before reporting off duty at 
5 a.m. During the winter months that 
is an early hour to extinguish the lights, 
and the workingmen have to stumble 
along the dark streets to their shops. In 
order to save two hours’ time before re- 
porting for duty, the police are com- 
pelled to hire boys to do the lighting 
up, and this costs the guardians of the 
peace about $15 per annum each. They 
believe this is unjust, and in order to 
have the streets illuminated until day- 
light, which cannot be done under the 
present system, they will solicit coun- 
cils to employ regular lamp lighters. 


—— = 9 


SIXTY YEARS AGO 


The great desideratum in heating our 
dwellings and cooking our fuel is to 
have a gas fuel, provided it can be em- 
ployed without the objections which 
have always existed in its use to a 
greater or less extent—namely, expen- 
siveness, disagreeable odor, and injury to 
the health. 

This has been accomplished by inven- 
tions made and patented by the Rev. D. 
G. Haskins, of Cambridge, Mass. Un- 
qualifiedly we can say that the economy 
of gas, the development and utilization 
of heat, anc perfect freedom from odor 
and anything deleterious to health, are 
elements of excellence and superiority in 
this apparatus which have never been 
attained heretofore. Strictly mechanical, 
scientific and chemical principles are 
combined in the construction and opera- 
tion of the apparatus, which are sure to 
make it popular with the public, and 
profitable to the inventor. The appa- 
ratus is on exhibition at Messrs. Ford 
& Murray’s chandelier and gas-fitting 
establishment, No. 58 East Thirteenth 
Street. A sample heater and baker may 
also be seen at this office. The inventor 
desires to have some responsible party 
or parties manufacture to supply the 
market. For particulars apply to or ad- 
dress M. L. Callender, 22 Pine Street, 
or Messrs. Ford & Murray as above. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 








CAPITAL FLOTATIONS OF GAS COMPANIES DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1927 


Company and Issue 


American Natural Gas 
614% sinking fund gold debentures, due 1942...... 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
Preferred stock $6 dividend series (no par value)... 


Central Power & Light Co. 
1st mortgage 5% gold bonds, 1956 series.......... 


Dixie Gulf Gas Co. 
1st mortgage 614% sinking fund gold bonds, series A. 
Preferred stock, $7 dividend series, cumulative, re- 
deemable at 30 days’ notice at $110 a share.... 


Federated Ntilities, Inc. 
1st lien collateral trust gold bonds, 514%, series of 
eG EY Sy Uc cco ccwwcccecscacsnces 


Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. 
Ist lien & refunding mtg. 5% gold bonds, series A... 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
1st mtg. & ref. 20-year 5% gold bonds, series B.... 


Long Island Lighting Co. 
6% cumulative preferred stock............eeeeeeees 


New York Power & Light Corp. 
1st mortgage gold bonds 44%4%, series due 1967..... 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
1st & ref. mtg. gold bond, series E, 414%, due 1957.. 


Peoples Gas & Fuel Co., Inc. (Shreveport, La.) 
1st mtg. 644% sinking fund gold bonds, series A... 


Public Utilities Consolidated Corporation (Arizona). 
ist mtg. 6% gold bonds, due 1947..............+8. 


Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. 
5% ref. mtg. gold bonds, 1955 series...........000- 


St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp. ; 
1st mtg. sinking fund gold bonds, 6% series, due 1947 


Southern California Gas Company ; 
1st mtg. & ref. gold bonds, 5% series, due 1957.... 


Southern Gas Utilities, Inc. 
ist mtg. 614% sink. fund gold b’ds, series A, due 1939 


Southern Cities Utilities Corp. 
1st lien collateral trust 1 yr. 5% gold notes......... 


Western United Gas & Electric Co. ; 
ist mtg. 30-year 5% gold bonds, series B, due 1957.. 


* Shares. 


Purpose of Issue 
Corporate purposes 
Refunding 
Corporate purposes 


New company 


New Co. 


Acquisition & Refdg. 
Acquisitions 

Corporate purposes 
Add’ns & improvem’ts 
Ref. & payment of debts 
Corporate purposes 
Acquisitions 
Acquisitions 

Corporate purposes 
Corporate purposes 
Corporate purposes 
Acqui. & Corp. purposes 
Corporate purposes 


Add’ns & improvem’ts 





e 


+ 


(per unit) $100 


% to Yield 

Price About Amount 
99% 6.55 $1,000,000 
95 6.32 *25,000 
97 5.20 $4,000,000 
994 6.55 $9,500,000 
*37,500 
94% 5.87 $3,500,000 
96% 5.20 $12,000,000 
96% 5.25 $2,300,000 
$100 6.00 $1,000,000 
96 4.72 $66,000,000 
96 4.75 $15,000,000 
98 6.75 $1,000,000 
100 6.00 $1,250,000 
103% 4.75 $1,200,000 
97 6.25 $10,000,000 
99 5.00 $8,646,000 
99 6.60 $2,250,000 
9934 5.25 $2,000,000 
99% 5.02 $1,500,000 





Gas Companies’ Earnings 
Adirondack Power & Light Corpora- 
tion reports for 12 months ending July 
31, 1927, gross of $9,576,516 and net of 
$1,532,823, as against gross of $8,877,906 
and net of $1,451,438 for preceding 12 


months. 





Associated Gas & Electric System re- 
ports for 12 months ended July 31, 
1927, gross earnings of $32,797,670 and 
net of $1,485,263, as against gross of 
$27,194,325 and net of $1,571,307 in pre- 
ceding 12 months. 


Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Co. (including subisidiaries) reports for 
12 months ended June 30 gross earnings 


of $5,748,455 and net balance of $1,429,- 
430, as against gross of $5,317,640 and 
net balance of $1,440,636 for preceding 
12 months. 


reports for 12 


Cities Service Co. 
months ended September 30 gross earn- 
ings of $31,637,049 and net to common 
stock and reserves of $21,287,798, as 
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against gross of $23,029,845 and net of 
$13,595,608 for preceding 12 months. 


Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 
reports gross earnings of $1,792,153 and 
balance (re-invested in betterments, 
etc.) of $118,245 for 12 months ended 
August 31, 1927. 


Columbia Gas & Electric reports for 
12 months ended July 31, 1927, gross 
earnings of $96,310,024 and net income 
of $23,696,676. 


Commonwealth Power Corporation 
(and subsidiaries) reports for 12 months 
ended September 30, 1927, gross earn- 
ings of $52,408,357 and net balance of 
$6,285,427, as against gross of $48,164,- 
951 and balance of $4,623,431 in 1926. 


General Gas & Electric (income ac- 
count—parent company only) reports 
for year ended June 30, 1927, total reve- 
nue of $1,989,060 and surplus of $648,- 
026. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Del.) 
reports for 12 months ended August 31, 
1927, gross earnings of $8,690,360 and 
net earnings (before providing for re- 
tirement) of $4,464,701, as against gross 
of $8,509,116 and net of $4,332,572 in 
preceding 12 months. 


Midway Gas Co. of San Francisco 
report for first eight months of this 
year ghows a net after depreciation, 
taxes and interest of $524,825, against 
$463,800 in the same period last year. 
Gross earnings totaled $2,479,343 
against $3,065,314 in the corresponding 
period of 1926. 


New York State Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration reports for calendar year end- 
ed December 31, 1926, gross revenues 
of $2,806,684 and balance left for divi- 
dends and surplus of $737,285. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (in- 
cluding all properties now in system for 
full periods) reports for 12 months 


ended August 31, 1927, gross earnings 
of $12,905,209 and net earnings (before 
provision for retirements) of $4,948,741, 
as against gross of $10,903,922 and net 
of $3,907,189 for corresponding period 
in 1926, 


People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. (in- 
cluding subsidiaries) reports for 12 
months ended September 30, 1927, gross 
revenues of $39,665,378, and net income 
after charges of $5,235,125, as against 
gross of $38,260,361 and net of $5,322,- 
656 for corresponding period in 1926. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 
reports for 12 months ended August 31, 
1927, gross earnings of $3,011,177 and 
balance after charges of $348,743, as 
against gross of $2,820,681 and net bal- 
ance of $261,716 for preceding 12 
months. 


United Light & Power reports for 12 
months ended July 31, 1927, gross 
earnings of $43,901,957 and surplus (be- 
fore depreciation, amortization and 
common stock dividend) of $5,721,000, 
as against gross of $40,289,625 and sur- 
plus of $6,150,153 in preceding 12 
months. 








Book Review 








The Industrial Gas Salesman, by Elmer 
E, Ferris, New York. American Gas 
Association. 113 pages, $1.50. 


Textbooks on any phase of selling are 
generally looked at askance by those 
who are earning their livelihood through 
the medium of salesmanship. However, 
in this compact volume Professor Fer- 
ris, of the School of Commerce, New 
York University, has furnished a text 
that merits a careful perusal by every- 
one engaged in the selling of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


Professor Ferris, in a concise but suf- 
ficiently thorough manner, gives a his- 
tory of the gas business and speculates 
as to its future growth. He next pro- 
ceeds to discuss the nature and size of 
the market for industrial gas and ad- 
vises as to where one can find data 
concerning the various appliances. The 
reader is then told of the best methods 
for approaching and arousing the in- 
terest of the prospect and finally closing 
the sale. Sales resistance is dealt with 
in a quite thorough manner and the ap- 
pendices set forth information of no 
small value; the latter giving facts and 
figures on the comparison of various 
fuels for accomplishing several heating 


operations, and additional examples of 
closing a sale. 


The strength of this treatise lies in 
the fact that it has been approached from 
a purely practical angle and is refresh- 
ingly free from high-sounding theory. 

It is worth mentioning that the author 
himself has done a vast amount of sell- 
ing during his business career. 


Natural Gas Handbook, by John C. 
Diehl, Erie, Pa. Metric Metal Works. 
578 pages, profusely illustrated, $5.00. 


This fourth edition of the Natural Gas 
Handbook quite surpasses its three 
predecessors. It is a complete handbook 
on the subject of natural gas, from the 
gas well to utilization in the appliance. 

The information and data on domestic 
and industrial appliances as to their cor- 
rect design and operation are particu- 
larly good. The tables of various gas 
engineering data have been taken from 
authoritative sources and the illustra- 
tions really reinforce the written mat- 
ter instead of tending to confuse, as is 
often the case with a handbook. 

Natural gas men will find this volume 
indispensable and many in the artificial 
gas business would do well to have the 
same on their bookshelf. 

















“A Brief History of the Natural Gas Industry” 


By H. C. Zwetscu 
1927 Edition 


Copy sent upon request 


Zwetsch, Heinzelmann & Co. 


Inc: 


Specialists in Natural Gas Securities 


57 William Street 


New York 





























ou’'ll sell more Gas 
Ranges if you sell 
one or more of these 
six famous makes-~ 


QUICK MEAL 
DANGLER 
DIRECT ACTION 
CLARK JEWEL 
NEW PROCESS 
RELIABLE 


Eauibped with the fini 


LORAIN 



































It’s More Profitable for You to 
Sell Red Wheel Gas Ranges 


to come to their place of business. Probably the quickest and 


A PROBLEM today with most merchants is to get more people 


the easiest way to do this is to slash the selling price of your 
merchandise to a point where there is no longer any profit in it for you. 


The next method in order of importance, 
and the better way, is to sell merchandise 
that can be classified as famous in one re- 
spect or another. 


The six brands of gas ranges equipped with 
the famous Red Wheel Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator, and which are manufactured by 
American Stove Company, are undoubtedly 
the most famous products in their line. 


The several brand names were well estab- 
lished and stood for quality merchandise 
when the oldest of us were still in school. 
For many, many years these trade names 
grew in importance in the public mind 
through sheer merit of the products them- 
selves and through the reputation of Amer- 
ican Stove Company for square dealing. 


Then, nearly nine years ago, on top: of this 
solid f tion, American Stove Com- 
pany began to build a huge structure of 
public good-will through national acver- 
tising. 

This structure of national advertising built 
around and about the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator had revolutionized the design and 
construction of gas ranges, has made the 
business more profitable and of far wider 
scope, and has been the greatest factor 
in the public’s present day acceptance of 
gas as ideal fuel for home cooking. 


Today the six makes of ranges manufac- 
tured by American Stove Company and the 
famous Red Wheel Regulator with which 
they are equipped are known the world 
over. Scarcely a woman lives who intends 
to buy a gas range that cannot be sold a 
Red Wheel Gas Range in less time and with 
less effort than any other make. 


This is true because the millions of dollars 
that have been spent on advertising Red 
Wheel Gas Ranges have, without question, 
performed the most difficult part of the task 
of selling, namely, making the product im- 
mediately acceptable to the public. 


There may be very good reasons why you 
believe it to be more profitable for your 
clerks and yourself to spend your good time 
convincing a woman that some unknown 
brand of gas range is as good as a Red Wheel 
Gas Range. 


But, we believe that you will find it more 
profitable and that your trade will be better 
satisfied if, upon their first inquiry for a 
new gas range, you lead them directly 
to one equipped with the Red Wheel, with- 
out the slightest necessity for excuses, rea- 
sons or vague explanations for handling 
them to the exclusion of all other makes. 
At least, try this plan for a time and judge 
for yourself. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


801 Chouteau Ave. 


33 St. Louis, Mo. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Gas Ranges 
THESE FAMOUS GAS RANGES ARE EQUIPPED WITH LORAIN: 


DIRECT ACTION 
DANGLER 


NEW PROCESS 
QUICK MEAL 


CLARK JEWEL 
RELIABLE 


10-11-12-27 
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“Andy Iron” Says— 


“Gosh, folks, but it wuz a great show out Chicago way! Booth 
71, where we wuz located, wuz so all-fired full of people most of 
the time y’u could sca’sly move. Great Jehosaphat! How folks 
did admire the Homestead Fires! Couldn’t keep their eyes offen 
them, they looked so nacheral. 


“Y’u gas men otto take a tip from what y’u 
saw an’ heard—I noticed many of y’u listenin’ Vink 





—and give the public what they want. Hon- 
est injun, don’t y’u think I’m right?” 


The Ladies Want Beauty and Utility 


Homestead Fires will supply both of these 
essential to the decoration and warming of 
the home. Homestead “Woodfires” when 
“cold,” can hardly be distinguished from the Lighted, the soft glow of the seemingly 
real logs of granddad’s day. Natural look- burning embers and the real radiant heat 


ing bark, axe marks, knots and andirons emanating therefrom fill the beholder with a 
combine to produce a decorative effect that sense of peaceful contentment and genial 


warmth. 


Homestead “Coalfires,’ patterned after 
the English Coal Basket glow with lifelike 
naturalness in their antique containers and 
bring delight to those who favor this type 
of fire. 5 

Homestead Fires are so novel they re- 
quire very little sales effort because they 
embody the two essentials: BEAUTY that 
fits in admirably with any decorative scheme 
and UTILITY that supplies an abundance 
of clean, radiant heat There’s profit and 


Homestead “W ood fire” good-will to be obtained in their sales. 


makes beautiful those ugly, gaping holes 
called fireplaces, so prevalent today. 


HOMESTEAD HEATER COMPANY, Inc. 


Selvage Street and Fabyan Place WALTER KENNEDY, PRESIDENT Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Equipment News 








U. G. I. Intermittent Chamber Oven 


The U. G. I. Intermittent Vertical 
Chamber Ovens are unique in that the 
coal is charged into the top and dis- 
charged by gravity from the bottom, 
thereby eliminating a large amount of 
charging and discharging machinery. 


To charge the ovens a traveling motor 
driven weigh larry travels on trucks 
above the ovens and deposits its charge 
without loss of time and spilling of the 
coal on the charging floor. 


After the proper carbonizing time has 


elapsed, the lower mouthpieces are 
quickly opened by means of a hydraulic 
operating mechanism which allows the 
coke to drop into a quenching car and 





be removed to the coke quenching sta- 
tion. This car is propelled by means of 
a motor driven cable haul system. 

In the case of the installation at Ra- 
cine, Wis., the benches will be arranged 
to be heated with hot producer gas, 
which will enter the setting at the re- 
cuperator side of the benches, and after 
further preheating in the upper part of 
the recuperator, will pass down to the 
burners at the lower end of the cham- 
ber oven, where it meets the preheated 
sc.ondary air and combustion takes 
nlace. 


The producer gas for these ovens is 
generated in the Standard U. G. I. Pres- 
sure Producer. This equipment is built 
to serve as a low pressure steam boiler, 


in addition to its function as a producer, 
and will provide nearly enough steam 
for its own operation. An eccentric 
conical revolving grate with plow and 
outside water-sealed ashpan provides a 
continuous means of crushing clinker 
and removing ashes without interruption 
to the operation of the producer. With 
equal facility the fuel is charged into the 
producer from a hopper mounted on the 
producer head, which revolves, and 
thereby enables the fuel to be quickly 
and evenly distributed over the fire. 

After ignition, the producer gas is 
directed by baffles in a vertical winding 
path back and forth across the face of 
the ovens, and imparting its heat to the 
coal to be carbonized. Numerous dam- 
pers are arranged so that close regula- 
tion of this heat is obtained. 


—e— 


The Hall-Toledo Gas Burner 


This burner, which is adapted for use 
with natural, artificial or mixed gases, 
has no pre-mixer and no adjustments; 
it automatically makes its own mixture 
and is claimed to give perfect combus- 
tion. It will operate on any usual gas 
pressure and can be used for a great 
variety of domestic and industrial heat- 
ing installations. However, best oper- 
ating conditions are obtained at low 
pressures without any attendant back- 
firing. : 





Its installation is a simple matter. Be- 
low follows a description: 

Raw, unmixed gas enters the body 
of the burner at pipe hole H, the cham- 
ber walls C being heated by flames F, 
expands gas which passes through ori- 
fice E. There it takes the shape of a 
fine pencil of gas picking up its primary 
air, passing through the mixing tube B. 
This mixing tube B is of a set pre- 
determined size, making a perfect mix- 
ture at low pressure or medium burn- 
ing. This mixture then passes upwards 
making contact with baffle plate A 
where it receives its secondary air, mak- 
ing complete combustion at all pressures. 

Additional details and catalog may be 
had from The Hall Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 
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— Signals: 15-22- 28! 


With these three numbers Welsbach The “Welsbach” is a gas man’s heater. 
carries your Sales quotas right through _Its efficiency and flexibility assure him 
4 center for a touchdown... Welsbach of perfect operating results under trying 


Radiant Heaters straight-arm sales resis- conditions. And here is the rare case 
where quality, good looks and reason- 


able price have been adroitly combined. 





tance. The three astounding prices give 


: you a change of pace that baffles would- If - 
t - If you’ve moved your goal posts 
F be tacklers. The famous Welsbach burn- 4. -1 this season, 
: er, the very heart of the devise, is the you'll need these 
greatest heat producer that ever played three productsin your 
against Jack Frost. line-up to win. 4 


| - Welsbeck 


Radiant Heaters 


WELSBACH COMPANY, GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Member of American Gas Association 


Approved by the 
A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORY 
Approved by 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 








No. 51—Seven glowers. Finish: Silvered Brown. 
Columns beautifully tinted. Size: 23 inches 
— 20% inches wide, 11 inches deep. 
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Steere Automatic Grate 


The Semet-Solvay Engineering Cor- 
poration has developed and now presents 
to the trade the Steere Automatic Grate. 
It is claimed to put an end to daily clink- 
ering of water gas machines and make 
possible complete mechanical operation 
of the generator. 

The Steere Automatic Grate is built of 
conical-shaped segments, varying in 
number and dimension according to the 
size of the generator. The discs which 
form each grate segment are octagon 
shaped. The segments are rotated by 
hydraulic cylinders, each of which will 
turn several segments. The cylinders 
derive their energy from the same hy- 
draulic system that operates the machine. 
The working of the grate is controlled 
from the operating floor. 


The segments can be regulated to 
meet any adjustments to obtain the most 
desirable firing conditions. The length 
of the piston stroke can be controlled 
so that the grate segments will move as 
little as one-fiftieth of the circumference, 
or they can be completely turned over in 
eight piston strokes. The number of 
strokes of the piston in any given unit 
of time can also be fixed. Any one 
grate segment can be disconnected from 
the cylinder or the cylinder itself can be 
made inactive merely by the closing of 
a valve. In short, the grate can be ad- 
justed to meet any condition. All con- 
trol mechanism is readily accessible. 


The revolving action of the grate is 
intermittent. Its hydraulic energy is ob- 
tained by connection to the piping that 
operates the blast or the run, which 
causes the cylinders to move the grate 
once on each cycle. It has been found 
most satisfactory to rotate alternating 
segments at each operation. This is 
arranged by adjustment of the pawls so 
that the alternating segments are moved 
on the up and down strokes of the cylin- 
ders respectively. 

The Steere Automatic Grate and the 
Grate Poker combine to accomplish me- 
chanical clinkering. The poker is lo- 
cated at the center of the grate. It 
rises vertically into the heart of the fuel 
bed. It breaks up clinker and crowds 
fuel against the side walls, where open 
passages are constantly being erected by 
the combustion of the fuel, or, in the 
case of soft coal, by the tendency to 
shrink away from the side walls. 

Clinker and ash are kept loosened by 
poker. As the grate segments revolve 
they grind up the clinker and remove it 
from the generator into the ash pit. An 
important aim in developing the Steere 
Water Gas Machine has been to attain 
operation uninterrupted by frequent 
shutting down whenever clinker chokes 
the fires. 

Continuous operation requires the sub- 
stitution of mechanical for mantal labor. 
The first step in this direction was the 











Showing Grate Installed 


designing of the Steere Charging Ma- 
chine. It places fuel at the side wall in 
any sector of the generator where 
needed, never successively in one spot 
except at the wish of the operator. The 
charging machine, by uniform, continu- 
ous service, saves all the time which 
would be needed for fueling by hand. 


The second step toward automatic 
generator operation was the develop- 
ment of the grate poker. 


While the charging machine assures 
the desired fuel supply, the poker main- 
tains uniformity’ for the combustion 
process. The Steere grate poker is hy- 
draulically operated. When not in use 
it is out of the generator, its tip on a 
level with the grate. 


As the grate poker enters the fuel 
bed, it crowds partially burned fuel into 
the open spaces. It prevents the forma- 
tion of large clinker by frequent break- 
ing up. It eliminates the dead center in 
the fuel bed, permitting the blasts to 
reach every sector of the generator. 


The Steere Automatic Grate contrib- 
utes continuous clinkering, the final step 
in mechanical operation of the generator. 








As rapidly as clinker forms, the grate 
poker breaks it up and the rolling grate 
effectively disposes of it. The loss of 
time and expense of manual clinkering 
are completely eliminated. 


The completely automatic generator is 
claimed to make more blue gas in a 
given time and also produce a gas richer 
in B.t.u.’s. This conserves oil needed 
to reach any required calorific standard. 

With the exclusively patented Steere 
developments in generator apparatus, the 
water gas machine can be made as con- 
tinuous and dependable as the coal gas 
process in meeting the most exacting 
production requirements. 
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Another Use for the Gas Holder 


When Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
visited Atlanta on his tour of the coun- 
try, the arrow shown herewith guided 
him to Candler Field and a safe landing. 

The arrow, which is painted on top of 
the big gas tank operated by the gas 
department of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, was completed the day before 
Lindbergh arrived, a force of men work- 
ing all night in order that the famous 
aviator might have its help in making a 
landing. " 

The arrow, painted in white against 
the dark buff of the tank top, is 132 feet 
long and five feet wide. The letters in 
the words “Atlanta Field” are sixteen 
feet high and two feet wide, the whole 
being easily read from a great height 
and giving visiting airmen a direct route 
to Candler Field some distance from the 
center of the city. 

At night flood lights attached to the 
frame of the gas conainer illuminate it 
brilliantly so that it can be seen further 
after dark than in the daytime. 
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GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 
OF REDUCING 
VALVE 


Type No. 211 
Flanged 


For Medium and 
High Pressures 


RIGHT—GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 
OR REDUCING VALVE 
For House Service 


Realizing as we do, from our long and extensive 
experience in both these gas fields and their allied 
industries, the essential value of absolute depend- 
ability required in the devices designed to perform 
these vital functions of regulation and control, we 
have built accordingly. 


Therefore, into each one of the Fisher Specialties, 
we have incorporated correct mechanical design, 
the best materials and skilled workmanship of a 
high order, to the end that the name of Fisher will 
always appear as a worthy symbol of a worthy 
product. 
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Type No. 205, Exterior 
With Mercury Seal Relief Valve 





Send for Descriptive Bulletins No. 6 and 7 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


A name synonymous with Accuracy, Service and 
Economy in the regulation, control and distribution 


of either manufactured or natural gas. 


BELOW—GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 


OR REDUCING VALVE 
For Low Pressures 


Type No. 210 
Flanged 


THE FISHER GOVERNOR CO. 


10 FISHER BUILDING 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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Material Increase in Number of Domestic 
Consumers of Natural Gas in 1926 


The comparatively slow but steady 
growth of the natural gas industry in 
the United States was continued in 1926, 
when 1,313,019,000,000 cu. ft. of gas was 
produced and delivered to consumers, an 
increase over 1925 of 10 per cent, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Of 
this amount 166,000,000 cubic feet was 
piped to Mexico and Canada, leaving 
1,312,853,000,000 cu. ft. as the total in- 
ternal consumption in 1926. The value 
of the gas per thousand cubic feet at the 
wells and at points of consumption 
showed increases over 1925, the former 
rising from 9.4 to 9.5 cents, the latter 
from 22.3 to 22.8 cents. In neither case 
however, was the price of 1923 and some 
previous years attained. 


Domestic household consumers used 
22 per cent of the total consumption of 
natural gas in 1926, leaving 78 per cent 
for industrial consumption. This indi- 
cates a slight growth on the part of the 
latter in 1926. The total return, how- 
ever, from domestic consumption was 
greater, since domestic users paid an 
average of 58.1 cents per thousand cubic 
feet as compared with 12.8 cents for in- 
dustrial concerns. In 1926 there were 
3,731,000 domestic consumers of natural 
gas as compared with 3,508,000 in 1925. 
This represents a gain of 223,000 which 
is, with the exception of 1913 and 1922, 
the largest yearly increase ever recorded. 
California and Texas each recorded an 
increase of about 70,000 in number of 
domestic consumers and far surpassed 
the other States in this respect. 


The relative rank of the three chief 
gas-producing States was unchanged in 
1926. Oklahoma, which ranks first, 
recorded a 15 per cent gain in output; 
California, which ranks second, a 9 per 
cent gain; but production in West Vir- 
ginia, the next ranking State, showed a 
slight decrease. Texas registered a 
material gain in output and not only 
took fourth place from Louisiana but 
threatens to displace West Virginia in 
the near future. 


The total consumption of natural gas 
(including residue gas from natural-gas 
gasoline plants) by industrial users in 
1926 amounted to 1,023,678,000,000 cubic 


feet, an increase over 1925 of 12 per cent. 
The consumption of natural gas for field 
and industrial uses, exclusive of carbon 


black, again showed an increase. 

The interstate movement of natural 
gas in 1926 amounted to 209,527,000,000 
cubic feet, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year. The movement from West 
Virginia to Ohio and Pennsylvania con- 
tinued to be of first importance. Of 
more than passing interest was the in- 
crease in the counter movement of gas 
from Ohio to West Virginia. 


—e— 


Westchester Lighting Company’s New 
Building Officially Opened—Entirely 
Heated With Gas 


Between eight and ten o’clock on the 
evening of October 3, when the new 
building of the Westchester Lighting 
Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was 


formally opened to the public, nearly 
eight hundred visitors came to inspect 
the new headquarters. 

















Such enthusiasm was shown that it 
was decided to keep the building open 
each evening until 10 P. M. during Octo- 
ber to give those who have no oppor- 
tunity of visiting the building during 
the day a chance to come at their con- 
venience. 


While first attention was given to the 
customers, the employees of the cam- 
pany have had equal opportunities ; to 
view the interior of the new building. 
There was a house-warming on Thurs- 
day, October 20, when all department 
heads and their assistants gathered; in 
the new edifice. Social functions planned 
for the coming season will afford oppor- 
tunities for all other members of. the 
“Lighting Company Family” to inspect 
the newest monument to the company’s 
service in Westchester. 


Another meeting of note took place on 
October 22, the day officially set for the 
Consolidated Gas Company and its affil- 
iated organizations. 


The new building is absolutely fire- 
proof throughout. “The floors are of steel 
and reinforced concrete, the partitions of 
fireproof tile and all of the doors, win- 
dows, trim, base and even the picture 
moldings are built of steel finished in 
baked enamel to simulate mahogany. 


In the first floor display room the 
columns, balustrade and mezzanine cor- 
nices are of polished Knoxville marble 
with solid cast bronze railings and win- 
dows. The floor of the display room as 
well as all of the corridor floors are built 
of marble terrazzo with an alundum mix- 
ture which precludes the possibility of 
anyone accidentally slipping or falling. 


The building is heated entirely with 
gas and the heating plant is one of the 
two largest gas heating installations in 
this countrv. The equipment is in a 
small building across the street from 
the new building so that control is of 
the remote type. In each office there is 
a small thermometer which is tied in 
with an independent thermostatic con- 
trol. As a result, the temperature of 
each room is kept at the desired degree 
automatically. There are six gas-fired 
boilers to heat the whole building and it 
is interesting to note that to comfortably 
heat the building during the fall days 
which we are now enjoving, only one 
boiler is in use. 


The new building is up-to-date, pro- 
vides every possible comfort for its oc- 
cupants and every convenience to facil- 
itate the important work carried on with- 
in its walls. 
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W ITHOUT the stimulating, sun- 
like energy of live radiant heat, 
it is impossible to reproduce nature’s 
healthful heating conditions in the 
home. This fact, known but never 
fully emphasized by the gas industry, 
is now being broadcast by leading 
health authorities. 


It was with this knowledge in mind 
that Ray-Glo Heaters were first de- 
signed to develop, by high primary 
air intake, the most intense flame tem- 
perature and to create, by a special 
blending of clays, radiant elements 


, too depressing 
Use Radiant Gas Heaters, 


say authorities, to correct 
these common heating evils! 


99 


capable of absorbing and transmitting 
the greatest possible amount of radi- 
ant energy. 


As a source of quick auxiliary heat, 
impervious to drafts and harmless to 
air humidity, the Ray-Glo Heater is 
the leading exponent of gas heating 
efficiency. The fact that it operates, 
under all gas conditions, without any 
sort of adjustment, is enough in itself 
to recommend Ray-Glo to a public 
which seeks confidence in its appli- 
ances and all possible convenience in 
their use. 


THE J. H. GRAYSON MFG. CO., Athens, Ohio 
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EVERY RADIANT HEATER AVERAGES 20,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS CONSUMED EACH YEAR 


If you did not secure a copy of our 
complete report on heating for health 
as issued at the Chicago 

Convention, write us. 
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Plans for Gas Research at Purdue 
University 

Officials of Purdue University in West 
Lafayette, Ind. have announced some 
of the initial steps they will take in gas 
research, for which a sum of $50,000 has 
been donated by the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation. This money will be handled 
at the discretion of the university in em- 
ploying a professor of gas engineering, 
who not only will broaden the teaching 
work done in this field, but will put in 
much of his time in research and ex- 
tension work. 

Under the plans as worked out by a 
committee of the gas association, in- 
struction in gas engineering will be 
broadened for both graduate and under- 
graduate students. One of the first re- 
search problems on which work will be 
undertaken will be a study of the utiliza- 
tion of Indiana coal for the manufacture 
of artificial gas. It is believed Indiana 
coal may be used for this purpose and 
if use is found, the freight rate will 
lower the cost per ton laid down at 
the various plants. 

Another problem to receive attention 
will be that of developing a cheap and 
continuous process for the manufacture 
of gas. The practical heat value of 
city ‘gas also is another problem on 
whieh work will be undertaken and 
this’ will be carried into the field of 
household uses for heating purposes. In 
this connection a study of furnace de- 
sign is contemplated as applied to house 
heating. 

—_——_@—__—_ 
Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion Holds Annual Meeting 

The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation was held at the Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., on October 
6th and 7th. 

Four hundred people registered for 
the two-day session. The meeting was 
one of the largest and the most inter- 
esting yet held by the association. The 
meeting was opened and conducted 
throughout by the president of the as- 
sociation, Mr. N. M. Brundage, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Brundage in 
his address spoke of the work of the as- 
sociation during the past year and the 
ever-broadening possibility of associa- 
tion activities. 

Following the delivery of a most in- 
teresting program of papers and ad- 
dresses the nominating committee sub- 
mitted the following report on the elec- 
tion of officers: 

For president, Henry O. Palmer, Ge- 
neva; for first vice-president, Charles S. 
Ruffner, Albany; for second vice-presi- 
dent, William J. Welsh, Staten Island; 
for treasurer, Samuel G. Rhodes, New 
York City. 

For members of the executive com- 
mittee to serve thrée years: J. W. Car- 


lisle, Watertown; Sanford J. Magee, 
Ithaca; E. C. Scobell, Rochester; H. M. 
Brundage, New York City. 

For member of the executive commit- 
tee to serve two years: G. W. Olmsted, 
Long Island Lighting Company. 

These officers, upon motion, were duly 
elected. 

The committee on time and place of 
the next meeting recommended Saranac 
Inn as the next place of meeting, in Oc- 
tober, 1928. This report was duly ap- 
proved. 

Aside from the business sessions of 
the meeting, there was a well-balanced 
program of entertainment. 

Note: Some of the papers and addresses will 


be presented in the abstract in December issue 
of the American Gas Journal.— 


——_—_¢—__—_. 
Chattanooga Gas Company’s Effective 
But Inexpensive Window Display 
The total cost of working up the win- 
dow display shown in the photograph 
was only $13.25, including the large 
frame for the range, the pipe rack to 
support the fabric back drop, gas con- 
nection, glass, etc. The idea of the win- 
dow display was to show kow economi- 
cally an oven controlled Roper range 
would operate. To do this, Mr. Goss 
removed the door panels from the oven 
doors on the range and inserted in their 
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place plain window glass. They used 
plain window glass instead of Pyrex be- 
cause of the transparency of the plain 
glass. Then a thermometer was placed 
inside the oven to show the temperature 
in the oven and the thermometer could 
easily be read through the glass panel 
in the door. The oven control was set 
at 250 degrees and a card down near the 
edge of the window told of this fact. 
Another card on the floor of the dis- 
play window told that the thermometer 
also registered 250 degrees. Then in the 
broiling oven a mirror was placed on an 
angle so that passersby cguld see how 
low a flame was required to keep the 
oven temperature at 250 degrees. Then 
a gas meter was placed under the range 
showing the amount of gas which the 
burner consumed to maintain the 250 
degrees temperature. The whole dis- 
play, with the neat setting for the range, 
the Baby Ropers, the food products 
cards, the tie-up of the oven control, 
thermometer and low oven flame, made 
a very attractive and interesting display 
which created a great deal of comment. 

Mr. Goss, general manager of the 
Chattanooga Gas Company, and Mr. C. 
E. Dougherty, new business manager, 
have turned in a very fine record in sales 
of merchandise this year. 
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STEAM FOR HEAT 


GAS FOR FUEL 


Most Stores and Factories Don’t Open 
On Thanksgiving and Christmas 








HOW”. CLOW 


Clow Gasteam Radiators supply real steam heat, with all its 
advantages and none of the difficulties. 

Because Clow burners are enclosed, the fire hazard is eliminated. 
Clow Radiators are approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Little or no servicing is required on Clow Gasteam Radiators. 
They are solidly built, permanently attached, and cannot be 
accidentally upset. 

Clow Radiators spread heat over a large area, asis necessary in 
almost all cases of commercial heating, rather than intense heat 
immediately surrounding the radiator. 

Clow has been building Gasteam Radiators for 20 years. The 
annual sales are now bringing more than a billion cubic feet of 
new heating load to the gas companies each year. 

Warehouse stocks are maintained at 21 distributing points, 


The Clow Vented Radiators end the moisture problem that has 
held back gas heating in many sections of the country. 


Our new Clow Gasteam Vented Catalog should be read by offi- 
cials of Gas Companies, architects, steam fitters, plumbers and 
others interested in the proper venting of any gas appliance. 


Write for your copy today. 








Underwriters’ 
Laboratories 
Approved. 


STOCKED IN 


The Thanksgiving peak, the Christmas peak, the New 
Year’s peak—all leave, off peak valleys. Clow Gasteam 
can fill in between the peaks. 


Shops, stores, offices, factories and public buildings 
heated with Clow Gasteam help to level the seasonal 
gas consumption. Clow Gasteam for commercial heat- 
ing does not interfere with holiday loads because cona- 
mercial heating is down on holidays. And the Gasteam 
heating load goes on all winter—every week day with- 
out adding to your peaks. 


Clow Gasteam is well suited to the intermittent heat- 
ing required in commercial places because freezing of 
the water in the radiators will do no harm. 


JAMES B. CLOW &.SONS 
201-299 North Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Natural Gas Field Being Investigated 


One result of extensive development 
of the Laconta-Elizabeth gas fields in 
Harrison County, twenty-five miles west 
of New Albany, Ind., is the opening by 
the Louisville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany of an oil well producing 50 barrels 
daily, which is more than any other ever 
drilled in the district for the past fifty 
years. The oil was struck while the 
company was drilling for gas. 

Following the refusal of the Ken- 
tucky Pipe Line Company, which was 
an auxiliary of the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, to buy its usual 
1,000,000 feet of gas a day for the city 
of Louisville from the Railroaders’ Gas 
Company, which was sold to private 
persons at an auction sale at Corydon, 
Ind., recently, a large number of com- 
panies and private capitalists, including 
the Louisville Company, have entered 
the field to make an investigation of the 
gas situation. 

———- 


Merger Certificates Filed 


Certificates have been filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State by Edwin C. 
Redfern, attorney, 520 Union Trust 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., merging 
Sodus. Gas and Electric Light Company, 
Marion Power Company, Northern 
Cayuga Light and Power Corporation 
with Lake Ontario (Power Corporation. 





Personals 











H. R. Sterrett Elected President of 
Gas Company 


It was amnounced by the board of 
directors of the Des Moines Gas Com- 
pany that, at a meeting of the directors 
held October 4, 1927, H. R. Sterrett, 
formerly vice-president and manager, 
had been elected president of the com- 
pany to succeed C. M. Benedict, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Benedict, who had been an of- 
ficial of the gas company for a period 
of five years, was granted a leave of 
absence last April to take up work with 
The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany as assistant to P. H. Gadsden, vice- 
president in charge of public relations. 
Since he is now permanently located in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Benedict resigned as 
president of the local gas company and 
Mr. Sterrett was elected to fill the 
vacancy, in line with the company’s 
policy of having its chief executive a 
citizen of Des Moines. 

Mr, Sterrett has been with the Des 
Moines Gas Company for the past eleven 
years and has successively filled the posi- 


tions of engineer, manager and vice-pres- 
ident. 


The local members of the board of 
directors are: B. F. Kauffman, J. G. 
Gamble, Alex Fitzhugh, J. M. Burrows, 
Wm. Koch and H. R. Sterrett. 


———_@———_—_ 


J. J. Cagney Heads New Corporation 


Jefferson J. Cagney, formerly manager 
of the General Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, New York, has been 
made president of the Utilities Capital 
Company, Inc., a new finance and man- 
agement corporation with offices in New 
York. Mr. Cagney has had a thorough 
training and a wealth of experience in 
the public utility field and has long been 
active in the affairs of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the American 
Gas Association. 


—— 


F. W. Tewksbury Honored 


F. W. Tewksbury, safety director of 
the Public Service Company of Colorado, 
represented Denver, Colorado, at the 
Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress re- 
cently held in Chicago. 





Patten Severs Connection as District 
Manager 


John A. Patten has announced that he 
has made arrangements to sever his con- 
nections as district manager of the Elk- 
hart, Indiana, district of the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company, ef- 
fective November 1, to take up field 
work in the development of gas prop- 
erties in the Middle West. He expects 
to maintain his residence in Elkhart until 
after the first of the year. 


E. D. Anderson, of Hammond, Indi- 
ana, has been transferred from the engi- 
neering department of the company to 
become assistant manager of the Elkhart 
district, and will become manager on 
November 1. He is a graduate of Pur- 
due University. Mr. Patten began his 
work in Elkhart in 1913. 


—_——_@————— 


F. E. Drake Gives Up New England 
Association Activities 

Francis E. Drake has left New Eng- 
land to become connected with the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Companies, 
and therefore has resigned his position 
of secretary of the Guild of Gas Man- 
agers. I. T. Haddock, of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company, has been appointed 
to fill his unexpired term. 


Mr. Drake has also resigned his posi- 
tion as vice-chairman and secretary- 
treasurer of the operating division of the 
New England Gas Association. L. E. 
Knowlton, of the Providence Gas Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
been elected to fill his unexpired term 
in that position. 


——@—————— 


Stotz Becomes Vice-President of Kerner 
Incinerator Subsidiary 


Louis Stotz has become associated 
with the Kerner Incinerator Company 
organization of Milwaukee as vice-pres- 
ident of a new subsidiary company now 
being organized to manufacture a com- 
plete line of gas-fired incinerators for 
domestic use. 


He will make his headquarters at 310 
West 65th street, New York City. 

Announcement will be made in due 
course concerning the corporate name 
of the new company and its product. 


J. P. Van Hook, formerly of the 
Home Incinerator Company, of Méil- 
waukee, will be associated with the sales 
organization of the new enterprise. 


——_o——_—_- 


R. D. Lewis Appointed Director of 
Public ‘Relations 


George B. Evans, president of The 
Laclede Gas Light Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. D. Lewis 
as director of public relations of that 
company to succeed Vincent M. Carroll, 
who has resigned to become assistant to 
the president of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. 


Lewis is a native Missourian, educated 
at the University of Missouri, and was 
in newspaper work in St. Louis, Mo., St. 
Louis and as Jefferson City correspond- 
ent for various metropolitan papers until 
he came to the Laclede two years ago as 
assistant to Carroll. 


———@————— 


Runner Field Representative for Public 
Service Company of Chicago 


R. K. Runner, former president of the 
Charles City, lowa, Gas Company, which 
is now owned by the Public Service 
Company of Chicago, and since the con- 
solidation, general manager of the 
Charles City plant, has been appointed 
field representative for the Chicago cor- 
poration, in addition to his other duties. 
George S. Nelson, for ten years with 
the local concern, has been made general 
superintendent in Charles City. Mrs. 
Laura Hall, for five years with the 
Charles City concern, has been made 
assistant to Miss A. E. Koerner, treas- 
urer, in Chicago. 
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With 
heater which assures 


in - built gas 


the needed warmth at 
breakfast hour on cold 
mornings before fur- 
nace fire gets started. 
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Life’s necessity is warmth, and for it there is 
no substitute. The A-B Unified Range pro- 
vides this essential to home comfort in addi- 
tion to cooking and baking. Hence, it exerts a 
double appeal. 4 


Sell A-B Unified Gas Ranges and you stimu- 
late the general interest in other gas ap- 
pliances, as well as increasing your profit per 
consumer. 


Write for descriptive literature on Unified Ranges, and full details of our 
co-operative advertising campaign and sales stimulative. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 
Warehouses at San Francisco and Los Angeles ! 


A-B STOVE COMPANY : 
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“There iS no substitute for WarmtA* 
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Trade News 
and 
Construction 











U. G. I. Contracting Company’s 
Activities 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Gas Com- 
pany is preparing to make improvements 
in its plant and has contracted for a 
5-foot carburetted water gas apparatus, 
together with a washer-scrubber, tur- 
bine-blower plant and the necessary 
auxiliary equipment for the apparatus. 

The Fulton County Gas and Electric 
Company, Gloversville, N. Y., intends to 
remodel its purification system by the 
installation of a valve system to supplant 
the old center seal arrangement. Orders 
have been placed to do this work, which 
will consist of 12-inch welded steel over- 
head lines as well as 12-inch cast iron 
underground connections with the neces- 
sary valves and fittings. 

The Certainteed Products Corporation 
has lately ordered one U. G. I. high duty 
condenser for installation at its York, 
Pa., ‘plant. 

The Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
has ‘placed the order and is preparing to 
install a U. G. I. tar extractor, which 
will have a daily capacity of 12,000,000 
cubic feet. It will require 30-inch con- 
nections to serve this large unit. 

Continued activity is reported in the 
sale and installation of the Cottrell Elec- 
trical Precipitation System for the re- 
moval of tar and other foreign matter 
from gas. Recent orders included a unit 
of 500,000 cubic feet capacity per hour 
for The Tampa Gas Company and a 
1,375,000 cubic feet capacity per hour 
unit for Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company, at Birmingham, Ala. 

In addition to the extensive main and 
service laying work it is doing for the 
Connecticut Power Company, orders 
have recently been given to the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company to furnish, deliver 
and install approximately 1,100 feet of 
4-inch welded steel main in the town of 
Cromwell 

In the improvement of its Williman- 
tic (Conn.) gas plant, the Rockville-Wil- 
limantic Lighting Companv contemplates 
the installation of a U. G. I. high dutv 
condenser and has given the order for 
the work. In addition to the condenser 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company will 
furnish and install all necessary con- 
nections and bypass for the equipment. 

Latest orders for Smoot accumulators 
ate from the Nassau and Suffolk Light- 
ing Company for its Hempstead, N. Y., 
plant and the Georgia Power Company 
for its Atlanta plant. 

The Key City Gas Company, of Dy- 
buc~>. Iowa, has placed an initial order 
for the installation of the new U. G. I. 


intermittent chamber ovens. This 
equipment will consist of three type S 
benches of five ovens each, which will 
have a capacity of carbonizing approxi- 
mately fifty-five tons of coal per day, 
and will be ready for operation early 
next year. 

The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has also contracted for the installa- 
tion of U. G. I. intermittent chamber 
ovens for its plant at Racine, Wis. This 
plant will be of the L-5 type and will 
have a daily carbonizing capacity of over 
201 tons of coal or 2,470 M. cubic feet 
of 520 B.t.u. gas without steaming, or 
2,676 M. cubic feet with steaming op- 
eration. 

The installation at the Racine plant 
will include five benches, each consist- 
ing of five vertical ovens, with recupera- 
tors, waste gas flues and the necessary 
setting. 

A ten-foot six-inch U. G. I. standard 
pressure producer, capable of gasifying 
42 tons of fuel per day, will supply the 
producer gas for heating the benches. 

Under the contract the U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company will provide the hy- 


draulic mains, take-off connections, 
pumps and other parts for the Racine 
installation. A U. G. I. waste heat 


boiler will likewise be installed. 

Additional equipment includes a cy- 
clonic dust arrester and firebrick lined 
producer gas connections. 

i oe 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation 

to Install Acid Washer at Ford Plant 
Other Contracts Received. 

The Ford Motor Company has just 
ordered an acid washer for the light oil 
and benzol recovery plant at Dearborn. 
This apparatus will be part of the by- 
product coke oven plant operated by 
the Ford Company. The washer will 
have a capacity of approximately 3,000 
gallons. Its function will be to wash 
out impurities from the crude benzol 
liquor by means of a sulphuric acid 
bath. The process separates such sub- 
stances as phenol and sulphur while pre- 
serving for further refinement the ele- 
ments desirable for making high quality 
automobile fuel. 

The Des Moines Electric Light Com- 
pany has ordered a de-emulsifying unit 
for dehydrating tar to be installed in its 
plant at Oskaloosa, Iowa. The gas out- 
put is around 100,000 cubic feet daily and 
the de-emulsifier will separate from the 
emulsion and plant effluent the tar which 
it contains and render it in a merchant- 
able condition. The process, which em- 
ploys chemical reaction and heating, also 
leaves the waste liquids of the plant safe 
for disposal. 

The Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Corporation, Williamsport, Pa., is in- 
stalling a de-emulsifier unit at its plant 
here for the dehydration of tar. The in- 
stallation is being made by the Semet- 
Solvay Engineering Corporation. The 





unit will separate the tar from the emul- 
sions produced in making gas and de- 
hydrate it to meet the market standard. 
Remaining liquors are neutralized by the 
action of the process so that they can 
be used at the plant or disposed of 
safely. 

A de-emulsifier unit is being installed 
in the gas plant at Bay Shore, L. I. for 
the E. L. Phillips Company. This ap- 
paratus, which is the second one to be 
ordered by the Phillips Company for 
Long Island properties, is designed for 
the treatment of tar emulsions. It will 
handle the emulsion which is produced 
in the manufacture of 2,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas daily and by chemical action and 
the use of steam will separate the tar 
for the market and neutralize the re- 
maining liquor so that it can be dis- 
pensed with safely. The first de-emul- 
sifier to be purchased by this company 
is being installed at the Far Rockaway 
plant. 

Two orders have been received for 
backrun installations on water gas ma- 
chines operated by the gas companies in 
Massachusetts. 

The Worcester Gas Light Company 
lias ordered a backrun for an 11-foot 
machine at its plant. The new equip- 
ment will include a Steere 30-inch three- 
way valve end considerable plant piping. 
This is the second backrun to be put into 
service by the Worcester company. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Gas Company 
has ordered a backrun for a 9-foot water 
gas machine. A 24-inch three-way valve 
will be installed as part of the equip- 
ment. One reason for putting in the 
new equipment is to enable the operators 
to use soft coal as generator fuel when 
desired. 

——— 
Work Started on Office Building for 
Western Gas Construction Company 


The Rust Engineering Company of 
Pittsburgh has been awarded the con- 
tract for the main office building of the 
Western Gas Construction Company at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Work will be started 
immediately. The cost of the new build- 
ing will be about $160,000. It will be 
ready for occupancy by the middle of 
February next year. The structure will 
be two stories of reinforced concrete 
and face brick with Indiana limestone 
trimming. 

ae OE as 
Western Gas Construction Company to 
Install Purifier Connections in Rio de 
Janiero 

The Canadian and General Finance 
Company, Ltd., of Toronto has awarded 
contract to the Western Gas Construc- 
tion Company for the building of 30-inch 
purifier connections for their plant in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The connec- 
tions will consist of special and stand- 
ard valves, steel pipe and welded steel 
fittings, all of which will be exported 
to Brazil for installation on concrete 
purifier boxes. 
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PRODUCT | 
...or.. PRICE 


WHICH IS MADE 


FIRST? 


Today, as for the past 43 years, one 
definite policy guides the Roper organ- 
ization in the pricing of its products. 
Every Roper Gas Range, every other 
appliance that is built in the Roper 
factory, is created to Roper’s unswerv- 
ing standards of quality—and priced 


RO 


apgusre 








afterward. Roper never has—and 
never will—allow quality to be sacri- 
ficed to price. Fortunately, for both 
retailer and consumer, the wide- 
spread and steadily increasing demand 
for Roper products makes possible a 
price level which is attractively low. 


ER 





GAS RANGES 


GAS 


FURNACE S&S 








GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, 
Pacific Coast Branch: 135 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 














Illinois 
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George D. Roper Corporation Announce 
Changes in Representatives’ 
Territories 


The George D. Roper Corporation, in 
line with their policy to improve their 
service, have made an arrangement with 
Mr. J. C. Mansfield, who has traveled 
in the southwestern territory, to repre- 
sent them in the State of Texas. 

Mr. Mansfield will move and live and 
headquarter in Dallas. This will great- 
ly improve the Roper service, and in 
conjunction with their warehousing plan 
will materially assist in the development 
of the gas business, particularly the ap- 
plianee end in the Lone Star State. 

Mr: Mansfield has served his previ- 
ous Organization fourteen years in the 
territory in the southwest and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the gas appliance 
business. 

Mr. W. F. Carrott, who has been as- 
sociated with the George D. Roper Cor- 
poration for the last two years, will, in 
addition to the territory he has been 
serving, take on the southern Indiana 
territory. which has been recently cared 
for by Mr. John F. Parker, one of the 
oldest gas appliance representatives. 

The Roper Corporation have found it 
necessary, due to the expansion of their 
business, to appoint Mr. Parker as spe- 
cial representative and relieve him of 
the necessity of covering a special ter- 
ritory. 


—e— 


Gas Machinery Company to Install Six- 
Foot Water Gas Set at Newton, Iowa 


The .Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded a 
contract for a new six-foot water gas 
set by the City of Newton, Iowa, to be 
installed in the Municipal Plant in New- 
ton, 

The contract includes motor-driven 
blower, generator charging equipment, 
oil pump, air and steam meters, pyro- 
meter and scrubber with bypass. 

This new water gas set will be erected 
in a new building which the city is fur- 
nishing and will enable the city to take 
care of its growing send-out and main- 
tain their usual good service. 

Order has been received for two 
seven-valve automatic controls for water 
gas sets which will be installed in the 
gas plant at Roulette, Pa. 


The gas company at Atlantic High- 
lands, N. J., has placed order for two 
sets of breeze collectors for superheater 
stacks of water gas apparatus. 

An order has been received to install 
three additional breeze collectors on the 
superheater stacks in the gas plant at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

A breeze collector was installed on one 
of the sets in Omaha a short time ago. 

An order has been received from the 


gas company in Granite City, Illinois, 
for the installation of 30-in., 20-in. and 
16-in. piping, valves and fittings for con- 
necting the new purifiers now being 
erected by the Gas Machinery Com- 
pany. 

The new valves, piping and fittings 
will connect the new purifier plant with 
the gas lines of the coke oven plant ad- 
joining with the metering equipment and 
with the compressor equipment and high 
pressure mains. 

The gas company in Springfield, 
Mass., has placed an order for installing 
a breeze collector on one of the car- 
buretted water gas sets. 

An order for a cooling scrubber and 
cooling coils has been received from 
the gas company in Kewanee, Illinois. 

This new cooling scrubber equipment 
will take care of the increased make of 
gas at Kewanee and includes the newest 
type of cooling coils made by The Gas 
Machinery Company. 

An order has been received for silica 
inclined retorts and silica settings com- 
plete with fire clay recuperators and 
auxiliary equipment to be installed in 
the gas plant at Charlotte, N. C. 


The Gas Machinery Company in- 
stalled the original inclined retort in- 
stallation in Charlotte, N. C. 


Contract for a new water gas set and 
auxiliary equipment to be installed at the 
gas plant at Danville, Virginia, has been 
received. 

The contract includes a seven-foot car- 
buretted water gas set with connections 
and charging floor, generator charging 
equipment, and blast apparatus, also a 
water gas condenser, P. & A. tar ex- 
tractor, and yard piping. 

The gas company is adding to their 
existing buildings and also installing new 
boilers and other equipment in order to 
take care of the increased demand for 
gas and continue the good service they 
have always given in the past. 


—_—o— 


Contract for Ten Billion Feet of Gas 
Closed by International Combustion 
Engineering Corporation 


A revolutionary industrial step is re- 
flected in the announcement of the sign- 
ing of a contract by the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey for the pur- 
chase of a minimum of ten billion feet 
of gas during the next ten years from 
International Combustion Engineering 
Corporations’ new low temperature coal 
carbonization plant to be erected at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

This plant is the first of International 
Combustion Engineering Corporation’s 
construction of the kind in this country, 
the process having been in successful 
commercial operation for several years 


at Essen, Germany, where thousands of 


tons of coal have been distilled and the 
products marketed. This plant will 
handle approximately 250,000 tons of 
bituminous slack coal per year through 
the initial installation of the eight units. 
In addition to the gas which is a by- 
product the plant will produce six mil- 
lion gallons per year of coal tar, which 
has all been contracted for by the F. J. 
Lewis Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago; one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand gallons of crude motor spirits, 
which is said to be higher in power than 
the present blended gasoline. 

There will also be produced from the 
coal tar of this plant 2,750,000 gallons 
per year of the heavier distillates which 
will find their way into the business of 
wood preservatives, the manufacture of 
disinfectants, flotation oils and plastics. 

There will be marketed from this plant 
after the coal is distilled and all of the 
valuable by-products taken from it ap- 
proximately 175,000 tons of a domestic 
smokeless fuel possessing all of the ad- 
vantages of anthracite with none of its 
disadvantages such as high ash, of a 
value of over $1,750,000 a year. 


—e— 


The P. H. & F. M. Roots Company 
Announce Changes In Sales Personnel 


Recent changes’ in the sales organiza- 
tion of the P. H. & F. M. Roots Com- 
pany are of interest to the gas fraternity, 

William S. Guitteau has been ap- 
pointed Eastern district manager to suc- 
ceed H. M. Papworth, who has retired 
from active service. Mr. Guitteau is also 
in charge of export sales. 

Albert E. Lloyd, who has been identi- 
fied with the New York office for a 
number of years, has been appointed 
assistant Eastern district manager. 

The Chicago office has been placed in 
charge of Bowen T. Ehrnman, formerly 
with the West Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. 

Both Mr. Guitteau and Mr. Ehrnman, 
although associated with the Roots 
Company but a short time, are not 
strangers to the gas field as both are 
well and favorably known through a long 
association with gas plant construction 
and gas manufacture. 


—~ 


Charles City Gas Company Purchased 


The Federal Public Service Corpora- 
tion of Chicago has purchased the 
Charles City, Iowa, Gas Company, and 
R. K. Runner, who has been manager 
of the plant since 1909, will continue in 
that position. Mr. Runner and a group 
of Freeport, Illinois, men organized the 
company with support of Charles City 
financing. Mr. Runner has held con- 
trolling interest and has been president 
of the company several years. 
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ELEVATOR MAKERS TO 
THE FELLOWS WHO GET THERE 


A sample: 
Standard Oil Co. International Harv. Co. Remington Typewriter Co. 
Cluett, Peabody &-Co. Standard Underground Lehn & Fink Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co (“bh7’*) Cables Co. Procter & Gamble Co, 
Crane & Co. (Dalton) John Wanamaker (Ivory Soap) 
Packard Motor Car Co. John Morrell & Co. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Swift & Co. Christie Brown & Co. & Co 


United Gas Imp. Co (Toronto) United States Gov't 
Larkin & Co. (Buffalo) Firestone Tire & Rub. Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
General Electric Co. Consolidated Gas Co. United States Steel Co. 
Penn, R. R. (N. Y.) Westinghouse Elec. Co. 


Here are some 2 dozen of the 3000 reasons we laugh our 
heads off when the man with a factory and steam or com- 
pressed air fails to 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER.” 


Talk about a rabbit’s foot! 


Well ask “Old Jim” and the men who have to keep the 
works a movin’ and who have to get the goods out and 
make the plant make money. 


Well, we guess so! 


Up among the Pennsylvany Dutch when a man does an 
unwise thing they say 


“I wouldn’t think he’d be so dum a’ready!” 
We are equipping the finest plants all over this land 
AND EVERY MOTHER’S SON IS MAKING MONEY. 


Hundreds cheaper and Thousands better when you 
“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 


Craig Ridgway & Son Co. 
Over 3,000 in daily use. COATESVILLE, PA. 





Double Geared 























SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 
Service 
Cleaners 
Diaphragms 

















SUPERIOR 


METER CO. 
167 - 41st Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Completely Automatic Control 
with the Minneapolis Means: 


Fewer Service Calls on 
Gas Heating Installations 


Experience proves that dependable auto- 
matic control is a vital factor in reducing 
service expense on gas heating installa- 
tions. With the Minneapolis clock-type 
thermostat, the heating plant requires 
practically no attention after your service 
man lights the pilot in the Fall. There’s 
no temptation to tamper. Difficulties due 
to ignorant or careless handling of equip- 
ment are reduced to a negligible quan- 
tity. The Minneapolis meets every or- 
dinary situation in the operation of the 
heating plant—automatically. 


Precision-built Minneapolis Controls also 
minimize service troubles with the regu- 
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lating equipment itself. The Minneapolis 
thermostat is remarkably accurate. The 
Minneapolis clock — providing warm 
rooms to dress in, and separating the 
heating-up period from the breakfast 
cooking load—is completely built in the 
Minneapolis model clock factory. A high- 
grade, dependable timepiece. 


And if anything does go wrong, you have 
the backing of one of the most efficient 
service organizations in the heating in- 
dustry. Branch offices and distributors 
in principal cities. Over 2,000,000 people 
are enjoying the benefits of Minneapolis 
controls. Write for new folder. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator agra 


408 E. 28th St. 
oe 






Established 1885 ae 


INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 





Typical Series 10 in- 


Minneapolis 


stallation. Automatic 
shutoff if pilot goes 

















Minneapolis Electric 
Motor, universally ap- 
plicable to all types of 
boilers, furnaces, and 
conversion burners. 
































No. 10-H.A. 
Gas Valve 
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AutomatiCook Book --- tor which 


Hundreds of stove deal- 
ers have asked us for 
it. They felt that as 
makers of so famous an 
oven heat controller, we 
could produce the kind 
of a book the housewife 
needed. Here is the all- 
inclusive volume . . . 
A cook book that tells 
not only what to cook— 
but how to cook—how 
to prepare hundreds of 
appetizing, hunger-ap- 
peasing things in the 
surest, easiest way, 
with the Automati- 
Cook. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO, 


A special proposition 
for Gas Companies and 
Stove Dealers 


This book carries a 
price mark of 50c. and 
compares well with in- 
dependent publications 
selling for a dollar or 
more. We want you to 
know the special low 
prices that we have 
established for Gas 
Companies and Stove 
Dealers. Your signa- 
ture on the coupon will 
bring this information 
promptly. 


YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


Aut 





ROBERTSHA\ 


TRADE MARK 


Omat 








Backed by National 
Advertising in leading 
Publications 


Robertshaw Publicity in such 
magazines as the Ladies 
Home Journal and Good 
Housekeeping advertises this 
book to millions of house- 
wives. Remember, many who 
send for it will not be Auto- 
matiCook users, which means 
that this book is preparing a 
market for every manufac- 
turer and seller of Gas Ranges 
equipped with AutomatiCook. 





The Ladies Home 














iCook. 






ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


Youngwood, Pa. 


Please send me complete data and special 
dealer’s prices on the new AutomatiCook 


Book. 


Poe ee ee CCP eee PEP O eee ee eee) 


cere tte et tees eeene BUTE eee eeene 


thousands of women have asked.... 
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1 Miles per Day 








Savings 


by Smith 

The Smith patented method 
of electric welding of thelongi- 
tudinal seam makes possible 
the production of pipe from 
16 to 22 inches in Mouenee 
and 30 feet in length of uni- 
form length, diameters, and 
wall thicknesses. 





Fewer Joints 


Smithsteel Pipe is made 
plain end and plain end bev- 
eled for any field joint. The 
30-foot lengths of Smithsteel 
Pipe will require only 175 





As Specified 








neeanad ents gS. pate Ts yal 4'/2 miles— 23,760 feet —of 16 to 22 inch 
ao Smithsteel Gas Line Pipe is coming out of 
Joining Simpler the A. O. Smith Pipe Mill per Day, as shown 
5 ree ie ereerne in the Production Photograph above. 
mews, The = yop 7 
butt upevenly ata points Every foot, is accurate in outside and in- 
welding of coupling. simpler side diameters, as specified. Every foot, is 
wrk Sean ered ao gaa uniform in wall thickness,as specified. Every 
The Use of Less Metal length is exactly 30 feet. 
Due to the Smith method ; ‘ ‘ 
pote Reeder ey Smithsteel Gas Line Pipe saves on trans- 
ee eee portation costs, and joining in the field, as 








explained in the “Savings by Smith” column. 


For complete information address: 


A. O. SMITH CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oil Field Products Division Los Angeles 


SMITHSTEEL 
GAS LINE PIPE 
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AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORP. 
376 Lafayette St., New York City, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in Ideal Gas Boilers for 
the uses checked below. Please send me full infor- 
mation. IG1 


C7 Plant heating 


CT House heating 








HETHER you are heating your fac- 

tory, your office building, or your home, 
there’s a proper Ideal Gas Boiler to give you 
absolutely automatic, care-free heat. 


Or you will find that an Ideal Gas Boiler 
will furnish low-pressure steam or hot water 
for a wide variety of industrial and commer- 
cial uses. 


Where reliability and uniformity of heat 
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An Ideal Gas Boiler 


. for every heating need 


supply are paramount, Ideal Gas Boilers are 
particularly necessary and economical. 

In your home, your Ideal Gas Boiler elimi- 
nates all noise, dirt, odor, labor. No ashes to 
haul out. Nc oil tank to install. No electrical 
hook-up to get out of order. Your heat comes 
steadily—as you need it—by pipe line from 
your gas company’s holder. 

Write today for full information—keep 
abreast of this modern heating method! 


LET US HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR PARTICULAR HEATING PROBLEM. 
CLIP THE COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


‘= Low-pressure steam 
for industrial use 


CT Hot water supply 





376 Lafayette Street 





IDEAL 


GAS BOILERS 


Product of the AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY: 





American Gas Products Corporation 
DISTRIBUTORS 








New York 


a ee 


—s 


Ce gp 
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BITUMASTIC ENAMEL used to protect 63 a People’s Gas Company, Glassboro, This 12-inch line has been coated with 
miles of steel lines laid by the Jersey Central . J., has protected 25 miles of steel BITUMASTIC ENAMEL by the Consum- 
Power & Light Corp. mains with BITUMASTIC. er’s Power Co. of Pontiac, Mich. 

















High Pressure line being protected with BITUMASTIC Twenty miles of my pipe protected with BITUMASTIC ENAMEL 
ENAMEL for the Long Island Lighting Company. for the Detroit Edison Company. 











The Public Service Sumpeee BITUMASTIC ENAMEL wed to. essure The U. G. I. Contracting Company has also 
Illinois insures the life pipe with lifetime of uninterrupted service for the North- selected BITUMASTIC ENAMEL for the 
BITUMASTIC ENAMEL ern Indiana Public Service Co. protection of steel gas mains. 
Realizing the tendency towards increased pressures, gas companies throughout the country are pre- 


serving the full strength of their steel lines for many years to come by the timely application of— 


TUMAST 


Write for our complete book—“The Protection of Pipe Lines” 


Wailes Dove-Hermiston ation 
Whitehall Building, New York) 
Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Tulsa San Francisco 
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i a xtreme Accuracy 
tl Ss | 


a : = 24 The capacity of each Roots Meter that 
leaves our plant is checked in our own 
Y 











4, 


 ( laboratory and the volume as shown by 
“s the Roots Direct Reading Volume Inte- 
grator is corrected to give accurate results. 


é Refinements in design, highly accurate 
3 machining and careful erecting have re- 
\ duced the percent of error in Roots Posi- 
tive Displacement Meters to an amount 
4 that comes well within the accepted varia- 

| ; tions of other types of machines. 


‘ Let your next meter be a Roots for 
Roots Meters eliminate all guesswork on | 
——— the sendout or make. 


_ -BePHisE th ROOTS CO 


INDIANA 120 Ubergy Servet 
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Quarter Million cubic 
feet per hour with these 
EMCO Tee | 
No. 5 
Meters 











The EMCO Number 5 


is a pressed steel large 
capacity dry meter 











BRANCH OFFICES 


New York , New York. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Seattle,Washington. 
Columbia, S. Carolina. 











PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 
METER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Salt Lake City,Utah. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


CES 
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The above shows an installation of 
48” plain end cast iron pipe connected 
with Dresser couplings. This installa- 
tion. has proven to be superior to all 
other types. The line has been’ in 
Operation for some time. It is abso- 
lutely tight and has been unaffected 
by vibration or expansion and contrac- 
tion. The couplings are equipped 
with lead tipped gaskets. 


S. R. DRESSER MFG. CO. 


DRESSER | 


(Ouplings Dominate 
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| 

| The two views show 
| GOODMAN STOPPERS 
securely locked in a 30- 
inch pipe. 
| 


Work is beimg done in a 
crowded business street 


GOODMAN STOPPER 


GOODMAN 
STOPPERS 


November, 1927 


| SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO. 


PATRICK GOODMAN, Owner 


523 Atlantic Avenue 
| BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


_ Cable Address: Gastopper, N. Y. 
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Efficient Regulation 








The Fulton 
High Pressure or Reducing 
Regulator 


T 





The Fulton 
Low Pressure Regulator 





The Fulton 
Sensitive Gas Governor 


FFICIENT regulation depends upon the 
Fh, sesuracy of the regulation equipment. 

For 35 years the Chaplin-Fulton Manu- 
facturing Company has made regulating de- 
vices for the gas industry. That the aim to 
make the most accurate and reliable equipment 
possible has been reflected in the Chaplin- 
Fulton series of regulators, is evidenced by 
their popularity and standing with the fore- 
most gas companies. 


For an investment in efficient regulation, 
the following Chaplin-Fulton Regulators offer 
you the most that can be built into devices for 
these purposes. 





High Pressure Regulators 
Low Pressure Regulators 
House Regulators 
Illuminating or Dead Weight House 
Regulators 


House Service Regulators - - - Spring 
Style 


High Pressure Spring Regulators 
Little Hercules High Pressure 
Regulators 
Gas-Fuel Boiler Governors 
Gas Relief Valves 
Duplex Sensitive Gas Governors 
Back or Check Pressure Regulators 


Write for information and 
Catalogues 





The CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO. 


28-40 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BRISTOL’S 


November, 1927 


Recording Pressure Gauges 


Provide a daily “chart record” 
report of district gas pressures 


It takes but a moment to glance over 
each chart and know exactly what pres- 
sure was held, yesterday afternoon or last 
night, at any section in the distribution 
system. 


Should complaint of low pressure be 
received it is a simple matter for you to 
refer to the chart of the district in ques- 





Recording Pressure Gauge 
Model 11 


tion and quickly determine the justice 
of such complaint. 


"Wai 
Yj 
“VY, 
os 
ii 
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A Full Day’s Record of 
Pressures 


The Minneapolis Gas Light Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has 39 
Bristol’s Recording Pressure Gauges in- 
stalled in various sections of the city. 
The charts collected each morning con- 
stitute an accurate survey of pressure 
conditions for the whole system. 


The Bristol’s Recording Pressure 
Gauge is simple, rugged and singularly 
free from trouble-giving parts. In fact 
it requires nothing but routine attention. 


Write for new Gas Bulletin No. 357. 











CaN Waterbury, Connecticut 


by 0 


BRANCH OFFICES 






LFOR 38 vEans ff IT Makers oF Th] Detroit 

Phiaaei oii" i Sette 
elphia O t. Louis 

Pittsbur BRISTOL'S SZ RECORDING — Denver 





Birmingham 








INSTRUMENTS San Franciscc 
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4” URNACE- 
LETRoIT stove WORKS 


JEWETT 


























TAPPAN 




















W HERE is the woman who does not yearn for the convenience 


afforded by a gas range equipped with a modern oven heat con- 
trol? She simply doesn’t exist. 


Think of the merchandising possibilities here and then follow the 


history of the Wilcolator which is today the standard oven heat control 
on over 90 makes of gas ranges. 


Wilcolator on your gas range is a sales asset that builds increasing 
good will with years of service. 


Ask us to send you Bulletin No. 202 for details. 


The Wilcolator Company 
17-23 Nevada Street, Newark, N. J. 


* 
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FEATURES 
of New Styles A and B 


STYLE B Shows actual Fahrenheit degrees. 


Quick-acting thermostatic metal 
registers correct temperature im- 
mediately. 


(Actual Size) 


Extreme heat cannot injure or make 
the thermometer inaccurate. 


Style B interchangeable with heat 
controls. 


Carefully calibrated. 


Porcelain enamel dials in two col- 
ors. 


Accuracy guaranteed for the life of 
the oven. 


No glass or mica to get broken. 





Interchangeable 
with heat control. Economical in price. 


Handsome in appearance, add great- 
ly to the looks of any oven. 


Nickel or Porcelain Enamel Cover 


“Eliminates Guesswork”’ 


“__i+ eliminates a considerable amount of guesswork in getting the correct 
temperature of the ovens and, in connection with cooking receipt guides or 
cooking charts, it is our opinion that indicators such as you make are invaluable.” 
Extract of letter from a prominent concern in Ohio manufacturing a well-known brand of stoves and ranges, 
referring to 


THE COOPER OVEN ‘THERMOMETER 


The Cooper Oven Thermometer is really a visible heat control, because it is 
so easy to regulate the oven temperature through its accurate and reliable indi- 
cations, and for this reason it is an indispensable adjunct to every gas range. 


Successful baking is dependent on intelligent heat regulation and the women- 
folk, who are the largest buyers of gas ranges, are keen to appreciate equip- 
ment that will assure perfect baking results. 


Therefore the ranges equipped with the Cooper Oven Thermometer are bound 
to sell. “A word to the wise is sufficient” — Equip and insist on Cooper Oven 
Thermometers on all gas ranges. 


THE COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER COMPANY 
4 MAIN STREET (Established 1885) PEQUABUCK, CONN. 
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GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 


New York 





Radiantfire Model No. 90 


,Christmas is Radiantfire 
Season 


Plan now for “the Christmas rush.” The Humphrey Radi- 
antfire is always popular at that season of the year because 
it is a gift of warmth and comfort for all the family. We 
want to suggest that you begin to plan your Christmas dis- 
plays now and build them around a Radiantfire in a cozy 
living room. 
More than that, we are continuing to send customers in- 
to your store by our extensive national advertising. The 
Humphrey Radiantfire is being used in more than a mil- 
lion homes today. As a Christmas present suggestion it 
offers a sales opportunity you cannot afford to lose. 


There is a Humphrey Radiantfire for every type of room, to 
match every decorative scheme and to fit every price re- 
quirement—from authentic period models and the Hum- 
phrey Radiantfire Mantel to small portables for chilly, little 
used rooms. Get ready now to enjoy the biggest, most 
profitable Christmas business you have ever known. 


MPHR 


ntfir 


- 44 West Broadway 








r No. 25 


| No. 115A | 
No. 80 
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There are always 
some people who 
want the best. For 
them the Kompak 
represents all that 
money can buy. 
Everlasting mate- 
rials, extremely low 
operating cost, per- 
fect safety. 








Unprecedented Suc- 

cess shows that it 

re pays to build up to an ideal, not 
= down to a price. 





Ihe KOMPAK COMPANY 


new Brunswick ,New Jersey 
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dust One Second, 


‘ 





ee! WEEN the ticks of your watch, modern machin- 
ery converts a pool of molten metal to a length of 


MONO. CAST PIPE 


One second the molton iron lies still in the bottom of 
‘r ar lined mold. The next, the mold is spinning at 

h speed. Within the mold, centrifugal force has dis- 
_ uted the molten metal evenly, over the sand-lined 
walls) A MONO-CAST PIPE has been molded--- 


and as a unit. 


This simultaneous molding prevents casting strains. The 
sand-lining prevents chilling. The result is a fine-grained, 
dense, homogeneous structure, which resists impact and 
bends without breaking. 

More than 2,500,000 feet of Mono-cast pipe are now in service. 


AMERICAN CAST JRON PIPE COMPANY 


ACIDCOMON9s: AST PIPE 
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When You 


Paint For 


Protection 


Look For 
Three Things 


1. Water-tightness 
2. Air-tightness 
3. Permanence 


Then consider the reasons why Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
possesses these characteristics in the highest. degree. 





To start with, the very nature of graphite makes it water 
resistant. Water slips off a graphite film as surely as off a duck’s back. 


QUQUAUOUUOUUNOOGROGUROQRUGGEL GOH0OUQ0NLGUROURR0GROCRROCEROGROOSOUOGHORGOGESODEOGOUGROOGRSORUCGORGOQUAGROUEUOOROOSEOOROGDUEOOGNODEROOREOROOSEGUONIES 


This silica-graphite coating is airtight because the natural 
flat scales of this pigment overlap to form an unbroken skin. 


And during the more than 65 years this paint has been on 
the market many records have been received where the protective 
coating was still effective after even 10 or 12 years. 


Write for Booklet 231-B and Color Card. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


D N 


TRADE MARK 


1827 - - - - One Hundredth Anniversary - - - - 1927 


SOUDUADGUOUGUOGNUGEOGUOGHOGRODRODACONOGOROGOOURGUOGURORROGUODEOGROGNGGUGDOEGROUROODEOSOORD 
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14” deLavaud Line 
at Loredo, Texas 


deLavaud Centrifugal Cast 
Iron Pipe in large diameters 











(y= two and three quarter million 
lengths of deLavaud centrifugal pipe 
are now installed, in diameters from 4" 


to 20", 


The many satisfied users find that the 
ease of handling deLavaud pipe is 
particularly true in the larger sizes—on 
account of its self centering bell, and its Poe it ested Rete cov 
lighter weight which, of course, is pro- ering the manufacture and use 
portionately greater as the size of the of deLavaud centrifugal pipe. 
diameter increases. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


SALES OFFICES , 
womens nateurecen and Foundry Company 


Philadelphia: 
Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market St>. 
Birmingham: 1st Ave. & 20thSt. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. General Offices: 
Clevelande 1150 East 26th Street Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Minneapolis: 


sas x. Heaneota aves Burlington. New Jersey 
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WELSBACH 
STREET LIGHTING 
MAINTENANCE 
GAS---ELECTRIC 


WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 




















BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD, 
has 14,000 Manufacturin Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 
MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 


are in World-Wide use because they, 
too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 


THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE! 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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With 
DOUBLE LENGTH 


‘NATIONAL PIPE 


N the laying of this 18-mile line of 12-inch double random length 

“NATIONAL” Pipe there was a considerable saving of time, labor 
and joint making materials, due to eliminating approximately one-half the 
number of joints. Another advantage was that the possibility of leakage 
was greatly reduced and an all around better line obtained. 


“NATIONAL” is the only pipe made in double random lengths and, 
aside from this feature, it is especially desirable for gas lines because of 
its high tensile strength, uniform structure and good welding qualities— 
assuring a strong, sound, dependable line from end to end. 


Ask for “NATIONAL” Bulletin No. 26 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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EAST G™ AND ST. CLAIR AVE. 





TO THE PUBLIC: 


Are you wondering why we have built “Another” 
Hotel in Cleveland. One must have a good reason for spending 
nearly two million dollars. We have a reason worth far more 
than that. 


Every hotel operator gives “His best efforts for your 
comfort.” We have centered our efforts around one ideal desire, 
“To make you happy.” 


There must be something back of that desire. You 
can easily prove it by coming here just once. 


fk 


Our Service Makes You Happy 
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AMERICAN 
GAS FURNACES 


Help Trans-Atlantic Flyers 


“All of the furnaces and ovens used for 
heat-treating and processing various parts 
of our Wright Whirlwind engines (used by 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin) were made by 
the American Gas Furnace Co.” 


(Abstract of letter from Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation) 
The result of half a century of building 
FURNACES AND EQUIPMENT 
For: Hardening, Annealing, Case Hardening, Tem- 


pering, Coloring, and for all Industrial Heat Treating 
Operations. 


Results are Quick 
Certain — Economical 
Bulletin A G - 20 on request 


American Gas Farnace Co. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
































Clark Industrial 
Burner Tips 





(Patented) 


These tips for low pressure fan blast systems will 
outlast the life of metal tips many times. 


Made in 15, 30, and 45 cubic foot capacities, to fit 
respectively 34”, 1”, and 1%” standard reducing 
couplings. 


These tips lend themselves to a wide variety of 
industrial burner applications. Further information 
will be gladly supplied on request. 


American Lava Corporation 
29-59 William St., 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Manufacturers of Lava Tips and heat-resistant Insulators 
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it must last forever 





Thos. E. Murray Inc., Consulting Engineers 


in the foundation, 


The New York Edison Company, knowing they 
will not have the slightest worry or trouble 
with Cast Iron Pipe—ever—have imbedded it 
in the concrete foundations of their new plant, 
located on East 14th Street. 


HIS impressive installation is further 

proof of the confidence with which en- 
gineers regard Cast Iron Pipe, where per- 
manence is a prime factor. 


These pipes carry condenser water which 
makes them subject to more corrosive action 
than either ordinery water or gas mains. In 
the circumstances, cast iron was the only 
material that could be considered. 


There is no case on record where Cast Iron 
Pipe has failed under usual service con- 
ditions. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


People’s Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. 


CAST IRON PIPI 











The Association’s 
Services to youare 
free—it has noth- 
ing to sell 


The functions of the Asso- 
ciation include: 


Collecting and compiling 
data with reference to 
cast iron pipe and fit- 
tings for all purposes. 
Assisting engineers in 
solving difficult and un- 
usual problems, 


Educating the public by 
institutional advertising 
in national mediums, to 
the manifold advan- 
tages of having an up- 
to-date waterworks. 
Engineers, municipal of- 
ficials and contractors 
are invited to write for 
special literature on the 
subject of water systems. 









There is an especially 
valuable article on the 
“two mains system.” 
Send for a copy. 








BELL and SPIGOT JOINT— 
the accepted standard for under- 
ground construction. 








— In continuous service for over 250 years 
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Repairs as Good or Better Than 


HYTEMPITE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
The Standard of Comparison in High Temperature Cements 


Retorts, Jamb Joints, Furnace Walls, Arches and Baffles are 
quickly and efficiently repaired with HYTEMPITE either by hand 
or with the Quigley Gun. 

HYTEMPITE is used by hundreds of Gas Companies for laying 
up firebrick, and (mixed with crushed old firebrick or Ganisand) 
for patching and repairing refractory linings, making ~ 
special shapes and tile, etc. 


Keep a drum of HYTEMPITE on hand for quick repairs. 


Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc. 
26 Cortlandt St. New York 


Prompt Service—Stock in all Industrial Centers. 




















“SAND-SPUN” 


(TRADE MARK) 


CENTRIFUGAL 


(NEWEST PROCESS) 









WATER HEATERS and GAS REFRIGERATORS 


They protect floor coverings and hard- 
wood floors against the damage caused 


A 


y 
j 
I 


Meg Noo fore Made cf White Porcelain. CAST IRON PIPE 
ree ae sene EFFICIENT—ELASTIC—ECONOMICAL 


R. D. WOOD& CO., pxivapecpxia 


No. 3 


The Electric Porcelain & Manufacturing Co. 
‘TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





























Mme CONSUMING Flue 


Highly recommended by Gas—Chemical—and Combustion Engineers for Gas 
Ranges, because it is the only safe and efficient flue to use. 

Range Experts consider it a necessity for the more economical—safer—and bet- 
ter operation of gas ranges. 

Keeps the Kitchen free of grease and the dirt it collects—Assures the proper 
Patented oven draft being constant. 

Beware of Prevents serious hazards caused by connecting Ranges to the outside or oven 
Unsafe vents being open. 

Infringing FLues in: Silver Finish, Block Jopon, Whitegray Enomes | AKME Flue, INC. 


ae 1517-27 Guilford Ave., 
Imitations WORTH MANY TIMES THEIR COST Baltimore, Md. 
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dont 


They 
avert € 


Overcoats for Dolar Bears 


or Coatings for CAST IRON PIPE 


Neither needs them! “They raise their own.” 
Cast Iron Pipe coats itself—with rust--and the 


march of the Centuries never matters after that. 


And to this endless life we add, for the gas 
industry’s profit— 


fl Sizes as small as 1% and 2 inches— 
Lengths as long as 30 feet, assembled— 


Screw joints (no couplings) guaranteed to 
hold 100 pounds gas pressure. 









































We also make cast 
iron pipe in standard 
lengths of the B. & S., 
Plain End and Pre- 
calked Joint types. 
Sizes 1% through 8 
inches. An extremely 
high-grade gas pipe 
at most attractive 
prices. Write for quo- 
tations and full data. 

















McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


819 Bankers Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


1807 Santa Fe Bldg. 
‘ Dallas, Texas 


PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON AND PIPE COMPANY, PROVO, UTAH 


608 Subway Term. Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


611 Spalding Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 





149 West 2nd South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Improved 


IRON BORING 
OXIDE FLANGE 


Gas Purification at END 


Lowest Cost 


Our Improved Iron Boring Oxide will remove 
the largest amount of H,S at lowest cost. It 
has earned an enviable reputation for its low 
resistance to flow of gas, and uniform purify- 
ing value at different stages of its active life : 
as well. We can furnish Valves for work- 


The outstanding features of Improved Iron ing pressures up to 1200 lbs. 
Boring Oxide are per sq. in. 


ACTIVITY—EN DURANCE Send for Circular 5 








TROY, N. Y. 


REVIVABILITY 
Let Us Help Solve Your Purifying Problems The LUDLOW 1 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO. VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


Foot of Halsey Street Long Island City, N. Y. 
New York 


= Bos Philadelphia 
Branch Yard to Serve New England 5 62 Gold Street Tremont Bldg. Harrison Building 


Providence, Rhode Island = Chicage Pittsburgh Kanses City 
The Rookery Oliver Bidg R. A. Long Bidg 


RITER-CONLEY CoO. LEADING : 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


PITTSBURGH GAS COMPANIES 


USE 
STEEL PLATEWORK LAMBERT METERS 


THE GAS INDUSTRY 





























Gas Holders Meters 
Pressure Tanks Diaphragms 
All sizes Repairs 
Steel Pipe up to Provers 
Steel Bar Pumps 
ges 3,400 cu. ft. Calorimeters 
Oil Tanks capacity Wet Meters 
‘ Gauges 





BRANCH OFFICES 
New York — Boston — Baltimore 


ge eh LAMBERT METER.CO. 
L come 

















BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
—— 
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Low Temperature Carbonization 


of Bituminous Coals 








Coal Conversion Corporation 
285 Madison Avenue New York 



































Opens up Bigger Opportunities 








for the use of Gas 


For many years we have specialized in methods for greater efficiency 
in the utilization of gas for industrial heating operations. 
Through energetic research we have found opportunities for the use 
of gas, undiscovered by the average gas man. To meet the require- 
ments of our findings, we have developed the improved Kemp Auto- 
matic Gas System, whereby improvements and economies can be 
realized that will be productive of a larger use of gas and prove 
satisfactory to both user and gas company alike. 


Send for new descrip- 
tive catalog, or, better 


still, request one of THE C. M. Ker” mre. Co. 








our engineers to call— 





ogg not obligate 45415 East Oliver Street | Baltimore, Md. 














ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
Contractors for ' of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 


Gas Works Apparatus 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 

















Specialists in Fire Clay Refractories 
With Over 30 Years Experience 


Fire Brick for oil fuel furnaces, boilers and Brass furnace linings, Water gas linings, 


metallurgical furnaces. Cupola linings. 
Tiles and blocks of special shape for all Clay and Silica Retorts and settings. 
purposes. Ground fire clay, Ground fire brick, Plastic 
Muffles and planches, Coal gas benches. fire brick, Refractory Cements. 


THE JERSEY CITY REFRACTORIES CO. 


135 WEST SIDE AVENUE A, E, ACHESON JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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reer 
Gas Holders Sh ( VY Wr> 7 Apparatus 
. fh wT yS¥¢ Pes for Making 
Gas Purifiers i ew Vea AS J} Coal Gas, 
Scrubbers CHD Lan CY Carburetted 
Cond a ~ Water Gas, 
naensers Purifiers, Scrubbers, Gas Works Equipment of All Kinds j 
Welded and Riveted Plate Metal Work Hydrogen, . 
"WI m Blue Water Gas, | 
PLATE METAL | . ! Producer Gas, i 
WORK iy rill Inert Gases 
RIVETED AND . Te at COMPLETE 
WELDED GAS ENGINEERING CO. INSTALLATIONS i 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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It’s a mind-relief valve! 


By relieving soaring pressures automati- 
cally, a Red Top Relief Valve Model 
No. 1 relieves the mind of all fears of ex- 
plosions in domestic hot water supply 
systems. A home owner need not fear 
disaster as a result of neglecting to turn 
off a heater. 
A Red Top works on the gravity prin- 
ciple, pressure in the system forcing a 
nickel-weighted piston off the seat. Thé 
lead ball in Model No. 1 is cast in four 
sections, allowing relief at 50, 75, 100 and 
130 lbs. (It should be set at least 25 lbs. 
higher than city water pressure.) 
Red Top bears the approval of the 
. ‘ Underwriters’ Labora- 
Sectional View — tories, Inc., America’s 
of Model No.1 foremost testing  or- 
ganization. 
Neptune Meter Company, 
60 EB. 42nd St., New York City 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 














we 
America’s logical 
Convention City. 


HOTEL®GIBSON 


1,000 Rooms, $2.50 Up 












Cincinnati’s Logical Convention 
Headquarters 


2 Mammoth Ball Rooms Seating Over 1,000 Each 
20,000 Sq. Ft. Foyer Space for Displays 
Accommodations for More Than 2,500 Guests 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
RALPH HITZ, Manager 








Engineering ©.) carbonization Plants 
Company Benches, Repairs, Improve- 
St.Louis ments, Extensions, Apparatus 
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WESTMORELAND “CRITERION” GAS COAL 


The Standard for Gas Making Since 1854 


Since this Company commenced operations, its well-known Westmoreland “Criterion” Gas Coal has been 
largely used by the Gas Companies of Northeastern United States and Canada, and its character is estab- 
lished as having no superior in gas giving qualities and freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY 
Principal Office, Lewis Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shipping Ports: Philadelphia, Baltimore, South Amboy, N. J., Lake Ports. 



































Warren Foundry and Pipe Co. 
11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe, 
Bell & Spigot-Flanged Pipe 


Castings 


Che 
ELb URn, is 


“DIRECTLY FACING THE SEA” 
ATLANTIC CITY 


“European Plan” 
Famous French Grill and Restaurant 


“A rendezvous for those who seek 


BOSTON OFFICE - 201 DEVONSHIRE ST. / oh bes” 











SHELBURNE CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Proprietary-Management, 
JACOB WEIKEL 











“MON-O-FRAX” 
High Temperature Cement 



















When quick repairs to retorts, 

boiler ——— walls and arches 

or hot packing are necessary 
MON-O-FRAX” is unex- Cox Gas Flow Computers 

celled and easily applied. It is 

highly refractory and sets hard . 

in air; can be used with first 





and second quality fire brick. Low Pressures $3.50 each 
Shipped dry in cloth sacks 
WALSH FIRE-CLAY PRODUCTS CO. For sale by the American Gas Journal 

























NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 














FOR GAS PURIFICATION 











E.J. LAVINO““COMPANY. BULLITT BLOG. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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= 
= 
Standard Flatway Meter Cocks Z 
— 
G-201—Flat Head Key G-908—Tee Head Key G-205—Square Head Key G-815—Lock Wing Key = 
Extra Heavy Gas Cocks = 
= 

= G-417—Flat Head Key | G-615—Iron Body Gas Cock 
| G-401—Flat Head Key G415—Lock Wing Key High Pressure Cock Long Wing, with Brass Key = 
5 Westmoreland and = 
: KITSON COMPANY ‘(enc’Scce PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
= = 
$0 

















Sales 
and Engineering Service 


A confidential service to Manufacturers, Inventors and 
others in the Gas and Electric Industry—Market Analysis— 
Consolidation—Financing. Utilities and other properties 


bought and sold on commission. 
Clearing House for the Sale of Used Equipment. 


CHARLES W. WARDELL 


2401 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 





$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion of 
same copy. Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 


























POSITION OPEN 








WANTED—Man to take charge of 
coke sales department, Massachusetts 
company, to sell 25,000 tons of coke; 
territory 125,000 population. State age, 
experience and salary desired. Address 
C. S., care of American Gas Journal, 
53 Park Place, New York City. 





GAS RANGE SALESMAN to rep- 
resent a complete line of gas ranges 


lines. One experienced and having some 
acquaintance with West Shore Gas Com- 
panies in Illinois and Wisconsin pre- 
ferred. Address Box 917, American Gas 


Where Executive and 


Skilled Worker 
May Meet 


To the Gas Executive 


To secure the right man for 
whom you are seeking, state 
your needs here and the man 
you want will quickly respond. 


To the Skilled Worker 


If you are looking for better- 
and broilers—both domestic and hotel ment, tell your wants here, 
with every confidence that they 
will become known to those 
you desire to reach. 


POSITION WANTED | 


COMMERCIAL AGENT — Twelve 
years’ experience in gas business; mar- 
ried; age 32 years; can furnish the best 
of references. Address Box No. 913, 
care American Gas Journal, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Second-hand Junkers 
Calorimeter, complete with all accesso- 
ries, in good condition; and 1—24” con- 
nections U. G. I. Tar Extractor, capacity 
6,000,000 cubic feet per 24 hours; in good 
condition; has been in use three years. 
Address Box 918, care American Gas 






































Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. City, 








GEORGE H. WARING 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
POWERS THEATRE BUILDING 
Grand Rapids Mich. 











J. G. EBERLEIN, Pres. and Treas. JOHN M. GILBERT, Sec’y 











Emaus Donaldson 
rine. (CASTIRON GASATER PE (= 
Foundry PA. 


Manuiacturers of CAST IRON PIPE & SPECIAL CASTINGS for 
WATER & GAS, also FLANGE PIPE & FITTINGS for same. 











WILLIAM HUTTON BLAUVELT 
CHARLES R. BELLAMY, Associate 
Consulting Engineers 
Gas Plants, By-Product Coke Plants 
Low Temperature Distillation, Utilization of Fuels 
Examination and Operation of Properties 














11220 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








arene 





—— 


JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 
640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 











_ Byllesby 
Engineering and Management 
Corporation 











231 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


New York 


San Francisco 





























USE TH GENEFIT Be 


Jl YEARS EXPERIENCE,’ 
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Buyers’ Reference Index 


See page 133 for advertisements of these products. 





ACCUMULATORS—STEAM 
Ruth’s Steam Accumulator 


Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

Smoot Engineering Corp 

The Gas Mochinery Co. 

The U. G. Contracting Co. 

AIRLINE MASE. 

The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
AMMONIA. CONCENTRATORS 

Bartlett-Hayw Co. 

frase Remecr 


The Gas Machinery Cin 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley ‘°o. 
Semet Solvay Enzincrering Corp. 
The Stacey Sros. Gas Const. Co. 
The Stacey Manufacturing Co. 
me & Unger. 
on Gas Construction Co. 
AMMONIA CONCENTRATED 
Ligeye a mer abcd ea 
— aay ngineerin 
Gas Construction Co. 
AMMONIA PIPE 
National Tube 


Ammons RECOVERY AP- 
ARATU 


Ss 
seme’ oes Engineering Corp. 
as Construction Co. 
AMMONIA’ ‘STILLS 
perdiets -Hayward Co. 


Cruse- per X 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


sbell- Co. 
the ie Construction Co, 
Riter-Con 





agpnasals & a" 
e U. 
ASBESTOS PACKING 


fart Gas 
ASH STORAGE a BING 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


Western Gas Construction 
agree arc RATLWAES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., I 
BAGS 


Copesiy I Sponge & Gov. Co. 
ubber & Canvas Covered 


Salety Gas Main ‘Stopper Co. 
BAROMETERS 
Precision Ther. 
Bie Gas Machin 
ze Improved ie Co, 


bell- Porter 
wine Jersey City Refractories Co., 
ne. 


ussell Engineering Co. 
_— Solvay Engineering Corp. 


M Co, 
The U. 6, 1. Contracting Co. 


Western Gas Co. 
BENCHES 

Semet Solvay Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire- y Products Co. 


West Gas Improvement Co. 
BENZOL 


-Hayward Co. 
Rest tae "Tocerpereted, 

The Construction Co. 
et Engineering 
—, Gas. Construction Co. 
BLOWERS 
P. oH. & F. M. \ 
BLOWERS @! BOOSTERS 


rican 


Western Gas 
BLOW PIPES 
BLUE GAS PLANT 

Bartlett- 


Ha 
Carl ‘Still, Goorpernted. 
Engineering Co. 


Fe fe Mees oe ce 


The 
Isbell- Porter 
eS 


Erereee 


BOILERS—WASTE HEAT 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
The Gas Machinery 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
West Gas Improvement 
BRICK 

21 

E. J. Lavino & Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 

BRICK, FIRE AND CHECKER 
The Jersey City Refractories Co, 


nec. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
— Fire-Clay Products Co, 
ern Gas Construction Co. 
BRUSHES. PIPE CLEANING 
a et Gas Main Stopper 
U. INDICATORS 
B the U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
aunvens (Industrial) 
e 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Roberts Gas Burner 6 
BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


Carl Stiil, Inco orated. 
Internat’! Coal Carbonization Co, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


The Koppers Construction Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
wesers Gas Construction Co. 
Wes as Improvement Co, 
CABLE ty ad I 
Cc. W. t Co., Inc. 
CALORIMETERS 
Alpha-Lax Company (Inc.). 
American Meter Co, 
Lambert Meter Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
etric Metal Works 
CARBONIZATION 
Low Temperature 
Internat’! Coal Carbonization Co, 
CARBURETTED WATER GAS 
PLANTS 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
CARS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
CAST IRON FITTINGS 
Tames B. Clow & Sons 
CEMENTS 
™ Jersey City Refractories Co. 


Russell Engineering Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
CEMENTS, ACID-PROOF 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc, 
CEMENTS, Ma woe! 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
alsh Fire-Clay Products Co, 
CEMENTS, HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE 


Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
CEMENTS 
Refra 


E. J. Lavino & Co. 
CHARGING MACHINERY 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Russell Engineering C 
Semet Solvay Eetessins Corp. 
Western Gas Const. Co. 
CHUTES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


CLAMPS, (PIPE) a 

COALS wre rors 
a enene Soa. oe rp. 

COAL GAR AS S APPARATUS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Carl Still, Frcorporated, 


ussell 
ae t Saver , ~ ae Corp. 


aw G. T: $6 en Co. 
ogni coke sine eAtaNas 


Western Gas Construction = 


Western 
- TUBS 


W. 
CONTROLS 


MACHINER 


COAL AND CSEe, HANDLING 


Bartlett- ml Co. 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. 


Isbell-Porter Co. 
M. 


Keller 
The Koppers Construction Co. 


Riter-Conley Co. 


Russell a S. Co. 


Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Contracting Co. 


The U. G. 


Western Gas’ Construction Co. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


Gas Construction Co. 


W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


COCKS 
M 


eter 
Kitson Company 
Service 


Kitso = Co 
COKE "CRUSHERS 
Cc. M. K 


eller 


Semet Solvay Engineering Corn 
COMPUTERS 


Heating Value 


The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 


CONDENSERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 


The G 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
Riter-Conley Co. 


Semet Solvay Engin Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. ay KS, Co. 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co, 
provement Co, 


West Gas Im 
wt Duty 


he U. G. I. Contracting 
CONTRACTORS TUBS 


Co. 


Hunt Co., Inc. 


American Gas Furnace Co. 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 


Semet Sol En 
Smoot Entineetion — oe 
Contracting Co. 


The U. 


Western = Construction Co. 


rT 


W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


Isbell-Porter Co. 


The Ra wm i ~—— S Co. 


Solvay Engineering Corp. 
CONCENTRATORS AMMONIA 


Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
The Gas Machinery Co. 


Isbell-Porter Co. 
Semet 
COOLERS 


— Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Construction Co. 


estern Gas 
cou UPLINGS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co, 
poe Tube Co, 
H. Roots Co. 


& F. M. 
CRUSHERS 


Solvay Engineering Corp. 


Cc. W. Hunt Co.,, Inc. 
a Sly gs | IN TEES 


D. Wood & Co. 
oes are 


fety Gas in Stopper Co. 
DISCHARGING MACHINERY L 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 


er. & Inst. Co. 


DRAFT gS ge 


Precision Th 
DRIP PUMP “BOX 


Cc. M. 
as is ™ LOCOMOTIVES 


. W. Hunt 
ELEVATORS 


Ine. 


Craig Ridgway & Son Co, 


we 


ieee "Hayward Co, 


Rasecl Engincetion te 


_—— ering Corp: 
Bartlett- Mayward Co, 


Willi 
The Ke a Co. 
sae es 








Contracting 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co, 

Gas Engineering Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Improved Equipment Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

West Gas Improvement Co. 

Designing 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
EXHAUSTERS 

American Gas Furnace Co. 

The Connersville Blower Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co, 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
FIREBRICK—CHECKER BRICK 

The Jersey City Refractories Co., 


Inc. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Co. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co, 
FIREBRICK, CEMENT 
Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products €o. 
FITTINGS 
Isbell-Porter Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co, 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
R. D. Wood & Co. 
Cast Iron 
Cast Iren Pipe Puwhlicity Bureau 
FITTINGS, FLANGED 
. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 
FITTINGS 
Pipe 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp, 
FIXTURES 
General Gas Light Co. 
Welsbach Co. 


FLOORS, IRON, BRICK AND 
STEEL 


Western Gas Construction Co 
FLUE PIPE (Cast , 4 Oval) 
James B. Clow & 
FLUES (Consuming) for Gas 
Range 
Akme Flue, Inc. 
FORGES 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
FURNACES (Case Hardening) 
Cyanide 
Muffle 
a ores Tempering 


Gas Furnace Co. 
FURNACES (Case Hardening) 
Gas Fired 


Warm Air 
Geo. D. Roper Co. 
GAS ANALYSIS SSCGRALES 
American Meter 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co, 
The U. "C. I. Contracting Co. 
GASKETS, ASBESTOS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
GAS MASKS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
GAS PLANTS, A, tries 
Bartlett-Ha 
Carl Still, neorporaied 
204 Gas Mach nary Co. 
ri Improved, Equipment Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. - 
Russell Eatineering Co. 
emet Solva Ba a Com. 
e Stacey 


The noe’ 
The a ie , ae 
Western Gas Costirestiog 
West Gas Improvem RATS 
GAS. TESTING APPARA Us 

Alpha-Lux sand, Inc. 





* Metric “Metal W. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Inst. Co. 


Precision Ther. & 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 30 YEARS 


The Use of Gas Has Increased 500% Since 1895 





Notwithstanding the loss of a large percentage of gas lighting, the diversified 
use of gas for domestic and industrial purposes has very materially increased tir 
sales per meter. 

The peak demand load is constantly increasing and is of such a nature tna 
volume, as well as pressure, is required for the best results. 

From a study of the individual records of several hundred thousand meters. 
summarized according to the system of the 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS 


it is very evident that meters with additional capacity for the volume required hold their 
proof far better and have a longer life than meters which are overloaded and overworked. 


LOOKING AHEAD 30 YEARS 


The Lifetime of Our Meters 


We strongly urge the placing of meters of greater capacity and volume for domestic and 
industrial customers where surroundings and industry indicate a prospective increased 





use of gas. | 
Capacities at One-Half Inch Loss in Pressure | 
5-B Capacity 150 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 100-B Capacity 1,800 Cu. Ft. Per Hour | 
10-B Capacity 300 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 150-B Capacity 3,000 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
20-B Capacity 450 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 250-B Capacity 4,500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour | 


30-B Capacity 600 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 500-B Capacity 7,500 Cu. Ft. Per Hour 
80-B Capacity 1,250 Cu. Ft. Per Hour | 








| 19 Years 
| Experience 


With the 
B-Type Meter 








1860 67 Years in Boston 1927 
Manufacturing the Glover Type Meters 


NATHANIEL TUFT 5 METER WORKS 


American Meter Company, Inc. 
455 Commercial Street 
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See page 133 for advertisements of these products. 





Superior Meter Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
GAUGE BOARDS 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
GAUGES 

Th Basel Co, 

e 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 

Helme & Mclihenny 

Lambert Meter Co. 

Maryland Meter Works 

Metric Metal Works 

Saiety Gas Main Stopper Co. 

Recording 


Pressure- 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 


GLOVES 
Rubber 


Leather 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


GOVERNORS 
The Stacey Mig. Co. 


u 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Coke Oven 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Cee Iron Sponge & Gov. 


The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
Smose Engineering Corp. 


Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Coahell Iron Sponge & Gov 


Groble Gas Regulator Co. 

Helme & Mclihenny 

sbell-Porter Co, 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 

Semet Solvay Engineering 

Smoot Engineering Corp. 
Exhauster 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg Co. 

Cae Iron Sponge & Gov. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 


Pittsb Equitable Meter Co 
— 





Regulator Co, 
Co. 








GRAVITOMETERS 
Precision Thermom 
ment. 
HEATERS 
House 


Estate Stove Co. 


James B. Clow & Sons 
Ketate Stove Co. 
General Gas Light Co, 
Homestead Heater. 
Weisvacn Compan 
HEATERS (WATER) 
Hot Water 
The Cieveland Heater Co. 
Electric Porcelain & Mig. Co. 
Kompak Company 
Welsbach Co, 
Firepiace 
Grayson Mig. Co., The > 
House 


American Gas Products 
The Cleveland Heater 


Garage 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 
Scientific Heater Co, 
= 
tayson Mig. Co., The J. H. 
HEATING MACHINES» 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


at 
- Hunt Co., 
HOLDERS eicny 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
-Kemper Co. 
Gas rsineering Co. 
The Koppers mstruction Co, 
Riter-Conley Co. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
ae Stacey Mig. Co. 
estern Gas Construction Co, 
HOPPERS—COAL AND COKE 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Riter-Conley Co, 
Russell Engineering Co. 
= 3 7 a Gaering Corp. 
e Stacey 4 . 
TELS . 


bson. 

HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
aes Co. 

e¢ Improv uipment Co. 

The Stacey Mig eens Coro 
ce 7 be 
HYDROMETERS “ 


Precision Ther, 
INCINERATORS: |" © 


Home Incinerator Co. 
INDUSTRIAL F - 

LANGE me UEL APPLI 

merican Furnace 

INDUSTRIAL GAS MIXERS 

Geo. D. Ro 
INDUSTRIAL TRA K 

Cc. W. Hunt Inc. 
INSTRUMENTS 

The Bristol o 
ision Ther. & % 
P.H. & F. M Ry 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 


Superior Meter Co. 
JOINTS 


U.S Cast Iron Pipe Poandty 


Somer tees Rughnewting Corp, 
- vay 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

JOINT RUNNERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co, 
ee On’ & 
¢ = ight Co. 
Welsbach Co, 
LAMP POSTS 
General Gas Light Co. 


tson 
Weisbach Street Lighting Co. of 
America “ 


MANILA & WIRE ROPE 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc, 
MANTLES 


The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 
eter & Instru- MAST & GAFF OUTFITS 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
MEASURING CHUTES 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


METERS 
Air 


American 
The Conn 


Meter Co. 
ersville Blower Co. 


John J. Griffin & Co. 


Lambert 


Meter Co, 


D. aleDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
Neptune Meter Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 


The Sprague Meter Co, 
Superior Meter Co. 


Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
‘ x, I. Contracting Co. 


The U 
A 


American 


Meter Co. 


John J. Griffin & Co. 


Helme & 


Mclihenny 


Lambert Meter Co. 


Maryland 
Dd. MecDo 


Meter Works 
nald & Co. 


Metric Metal Works 
Neptune Meter Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


‘The Sprague Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co. 
+ ~—— Tufts Meter Works 


Deman 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Dry 


American 


Meter Co, 


Lambert Meter Co. 


Maryland 


Meter Works 


D. McDonald & Co, 
Metric Metal Works 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


The Sprague Meter Co, 
Superior Meter © 


Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works 
as 


Natural G 


American 


Meter Co. 


Tke Connersville Blower Co. 
John J. Griffin & Co. 
Helme & MclIlhenny 
Lambert Meter Co. 


Maryland 


Meter Works 


D. McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co, 


The Sprague Meter Co. 


Superior 


Western ~ =F Construction Co. 


American 


fal 


D. ‘Mebe 


Meter Co. 


Meter Co. 
fin & Co. 
eter Co. 

Meter Works 


McDonald & Co. 
Metric Metal Works 


Pittsburgh 


Nathaniel 
Station 


Superior 
N heated 


eter 
Tufts Meter Works 


The U. G. I. Contracting 
e U. G. I. 
3 Co, 


Meter Co. 


john | Grin & Go, 
fone tee ee 


Maryland 
D 


Meter Works 
Co. 


Metric Metal Works 


Pittsburgh itable M 
The a &” al 


Superior 
Nathaniel 





Meter 

Tufts Meter Works 

METER CONNECTIONS 
American Meter Co, 


Superior Meter Co. 


thaniel Tufts Meter Works 





Equitable Meter 
The Sprague Meter Co. > 
Si Meter Co. 

Tufts Meter Works 





MIXERS, GAS 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Geo. D, Roper Corp. 
a ee 
M 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
NAPHTHALENE EXTRACTORS 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Western Gas Consruction Co. 
OVENS COKE AND GAS 
Carl Still, incorporated. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Koppers Construction Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. L. Contracting Co. 
OrAlpha-Lux C Ine 
Alpha-Lux Company, inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Inc. 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 
PACKING 
Asbestos 


Jute , 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PAINTS j 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PAINTS, ANTI ACID AND 
ALKALI 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PAINTS 

Graphite 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
PAINTS, RUSTPROOF : 

Quigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
PHOTOMETERS (JET) 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. Co. 
PHOTOMETERS 

Lambert Meter Co. _ 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Warren Foundry & Pipe Co, 
PIPE 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

National Tube Co. : 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

R. D. Wood & Co. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Ce. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 


Be 
Donaldson Iron Co. 

Cast Iron 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Donaldson Iron Co. i 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Damion Ges Os 

n. m Iron - 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdy. Co. 


pigot 
Donaldson Iron Co, 


Steel 
Smith Corpn., A. O. 
re te it 
e Stacey . Co. 
Semet-Solvay in ineering Corp. 
PIPE COATING 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp. 
PIPE CUTTERS SA 
Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


W. W. Strickler & Bros. 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co. 
PLATES 


Banner Iron Works 


Soft Wood 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Soft Wood : 

The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
PRODUCER GAS PLANT 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co. 

Riter-Conley Co. = 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Mg. 

R. D. Wood & ; 

The U. G, I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
PROVERS—METER 

American Meter Co. 

Helme & Mclihenny 

Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Superior Meter Co, 


Lact te na iia 














re eka ears 
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MARYLAND METER WORKS 


OF 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND “C” TYPE METERS 


Double the Hourly Capacity, with Slow Speed Operation 


Increased Capacity. Decreased cost for service connections 
Decreased Installation Cost. per cubic foot capacity on completed 
Decreased Maintenance Cost. installation. 





Showing: Showing: 
Enlarged valves with special guides; Com- Double diaphragms with equalizers. 
pound levers for double diaphragms. 


The “C’” METER is a NEW development in the larger sizes of THE MARYLAND 
“B” METER, with Tin Case and retaining the established principle for Positive Dis- 
placement Measurement in the two-diaphragm, slide-valve method of Operation. 


THE MARYLAND “B” TYPE GAS METERS 
THE MARYLAND “C” TYPE GAS METERS 


Southern Representative 
J. E. Montgomery, 1500 South Tenth Ave., Birmingham, Alabama 
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PUMPS 
Lambert Meter Co, 
Superior Meter Co. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
D. McDonald & Co, 
ze D. Roper Corp. 


Gas Bag 
Th Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Geo D. Roper Corp. 

on 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
D. McDonald & Co. 
Semet" gi - Engineering C 
t a gi : 

nee vay n a Corp 
George D. Roper Corp, 
D. McDonald & Co. 

ce 

™ 5 Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


The Connersville Blower Co. 

D. MeDenelé & Co. 

George D. Roper C 

P. H, & F. M. Roots 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
Vacuum 

BD, MeDonalé & Co. 


ater 
George D. Roper Corp. 
PURIFIERS 


Conley 
He gue he 
The U. G. I. — tracting 
5 n 
Western Gas C a o 
PURIFYING Bim nr 34 
Alpha- 


Lux Company, Inc. 
Grane Kemper Iron & Gov. Co. 


ma Purifying M Hatgstale Co., Inc 


PURIFIER * ls 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. 


os. Gan Const Cup 


e Gas Machinery Co. 
oa Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros Gas Const. Co 
The non’ Mig. 
The U. ‘ontracting Co. 
avacemenes 
Indicating 


The Bristol Co, 
RADIATORS 
team 


Tappan Stove Co. 
REDUCED _UTTeInes 


R. D. & Co. 
REFRACTORY CEMEN 
ul ce Spec. 
h Fire-Clay Products Co. 


7 7 


REFRACTORY “~~ 


igley Fu Co., Inc. 
REVEACTORY. “LININGS 


Alpha-Lux Company, oad 
The Gas Machin Co. 
rine Jersey City Refractories Co. 


J. Lavino & o. 
Russell 5 iy Be 
uigley Furnace Spec. Co., Inc. 
et wt Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. IL. Contracting Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
REGULATORS 
American Stove Co. 
The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots Co, 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 
Th Wilcolator Co. 

RETORT CEMENT 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
The Jersey City Refractories Co. 


ne. 

E. J. Lavino & Co, 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 

ne, 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
RETORTS 

bie ame City Refractories Co., 


i “Lavino & Co. 
£5 Conley 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Horizontal and Inclined 
Silica and Clay 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Improved Equipment Co. 
Russell Engineering Co. 
Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Silica and Clay 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
The Improved siewent Co. 
The Jersey City Refractories Co. 


ne. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Walsh Fire-Clay Products Co. 
Vertical 


The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

West Gas Improvement 
SCALES 

Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 
SCRUBBERS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co, 

Cruse-Kemper Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The oogere b —acecee Co. 


The U. G. I. =o Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


Ts 
Co,, Inc. SERVICE PLUG—RUBBER 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


SKIP HOISTS 
Cc. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 

SPONGE 
Alpha-Lux Company, Inc. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Gov. 


Co. 
Gas: Purif ing eet Co., Inc. 
Lavino, Ey & Co. 
STATION witERS 
American Meter Co. 
The Connersville Blower Co. 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Marvland eee _ 
D. McDonald & 
Metric Metal Works 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
STEAM ACCUMULATORS 
The Gas Machinery Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
STOPPERS 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
STREET DEPT. EQUIPMENT 
The Safety Gas Main Stopper Cc. 
STOVES—GAS 
Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Co. 
Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
STREET LAMPS 
General Gas Light Co. 
Kitson Co. 
Welsbach Street Lighting Co. of 
America 
SYSTEMS 
Combustion Control 
The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Smoot Engineering Corp. 
TACHOMETERS 
Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
TANKS 
Bartlett-Hayward Co, 
Cruse-Kemper Co. 
Gas Engineering Co. 
Riter-Conley 3 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
The Stacey Bros. Gas Constr. Co. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 
High Pressure 


The Stacey Mfg. Co. 
TAP, a ee 


The Stopper Co. 
. TAR “DISPLACEMENT SYST SYSTEM 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp, 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
TAR DISTILLING PLANTS 

Carl Still, Incorporated. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co, 

Riter-Conley Co. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 

The Stacey Bros. Gas Const. Co, 
TAR EXTRACTORS 

Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

Gas Engineering Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Koppers Construction Co, 

Semet Solvay pnmjnering 

The Stacey Mfg. Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 

Western Gas Construction Co. 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 

LING DEVICE 
American Gas Furnace Co. 


American Stove Co. 

The Bristol Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 

The Wilcolator 


Co. 
TEMPERING AND COLORING 
MACHINE 


American Gas Furnace Co. 


THERMOSTATS 


The Bristol Co. 

The Cleveland Heater Co. 
Patrol Valve Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 
The Wilcolator Co. 


THERMOMETERS 


American Meter Co, 

The Bristol Co. 

Cooper Oven Thermometer Co. 
Lambert Meter Co. 

D. McDonald & Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 
Semet Solvay Engineering Corp. 
Superior Meter Co. 


TOOLS. PIPE GANG 


The Safety Gas piss Stopper Co. 


TUBES, BOILE 


National Tube 


La ELEVATORS: 


Hunt Co., 


Ww. Inc. 
VACUUM GAUGES 


Precision Ther. & Inst. Co. 


VALVES 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Bristol Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. 

The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co. 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Metric Metal Works 

Patrol Valve Co. 

Semet Solvay paninecring Corp. 
The omg d oo: < 

The U. G mtracting Co. 
Western Gas Construction Co. 


| ood & Co. 
valve AND ASH 


VALVE 
Hunt C 


Cc. W. o., Inc. 
WASTE HEAT BOILERS 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 

Russell Engineering Co. 

Semet Saivey Engineering Corp 

The U. G Contracting Co. 

bse Gas. cee Co. 
ern Gas Spacerection Ca 


Wes 
WATER. GAS APPARATU 


Bartlett-Hayward Co. 

The Gas Machinery Co. 
Isbell-Porter Co. | 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp 
The proms Mig. Co. 

The U. I. (enteasting Co. 
Western , = Construction 


Co. 
WATER GAS GENERATORS 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 


Western Gas Const. Co. 


WATER. HEATERS 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
Electric Porcelain & Mig. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
ae ww Boiler Co. 

el 


bach Co. 
view 7-7 


unt Co., 


Cc. Inc 
YARN.  CAULKING 


The Safety Gas Main Stopper Ca 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 1. 
EMEN 





AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. RE- | lisher, editor, managin 
QUIRED ty THE ACT OF CONGRESS managers 4 
F AUGUST 2, 1912, OF AMERICAN Name of 
‘GAS JOURN ournal, Inc., 58 Park Place, New York, N. 
Pubi monthly at New York, N. Y Editor—H. M. Riley, Flushing, N. Y. Manag- 
October 1, 1 g Editor—None Business Managar—Stanton 
State of New York 


County of New York 88. : 


Betore me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Sates G. Resin, sae, having been oot overs 

to law, ~ oes and says that he is 

agg am Bd the American Gas 

a, and that the following is, to the best 

nd belief, a true statement 

. of the afore 

by th of A - . iors 
the Act ugust 

- and Regu- 

of this form, to 


Manager 
po his knowledge a: 
said phe evechip, manasement, se. 
“wy Ned te esetion 411 
+ a printed on the “reverse 


rake, 319, Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is—Stanton G. Krake, 53 
Park Place, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, pL contain not only the list of 


stockholders 
where the st 


‘apes unis ae Gane 


Ta Se Gunes ont eens tt Oe 2O> 


editor, and business 
said two 


that of a bona fide owner; and t 
no reason to believe 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds 
ties than as so stated by him. 


ers as they appear 


wpe the books of the company but also, in 


or security holder (Seal) 
the company as 


ing affiant’s full knowledge and 
circumstances 
holders and security 


trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of th or corporation for whom 
sub tomane & eine, & Ghent ate ut ae 


contain embrac- 
conditions under which stock- 


that any er person, asso- 


, or other securi- 


STANTON G. KRAKE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1927. 


ROZELLE BUNNii<T. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


[ MEASUREMENT ENGINEERS 


QUALITY METERS 


TO MEASURE GAS IN 
ANY QUANTITY 


105 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 
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A -METERS 


Capacity at 0.5 in. 
differential 
175 cubic feet per hour 
375 cubic feet per hour 
875 cubic feet per hour 
1500 cubic feet per hour 
3400 cubic feet per hour 


5-A Meter 


B-METERS 


Capacity at 0.5 in. 
differential 


150 cubic feet per hour 
300 cubic feet per hour 
20-B meter 450 cubic feet per hour 
30-B meter 600 cubic feet per hour 
60-B meter 1300 cubic feet per hour 
100-B meter 1800 cubic feet per hour 


6-B Meter 


HELME & McILHENNY 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


17th and Clearfield Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 





November, 1927 
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